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US on bases 
in Greece, Page 2 
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d US steel 9 PeC faCeS rift “ 

k ill losses fight for share 

oS>rte of world market 


on 


’ The' death-toll bn both faml an^ sew . 
from wiki weather in southern Eu- 
rope was estimated at 29, and hun- 
dreds «( comnumWes were belated 

by flood? and snowdrifts. 

- At leasi l2 people died in Fcance, 
Italy and Austria while Spain re- 
ported 17 dtffiflw in mountainous 
.seas.; - ' • ;'•• , 

In Frabce .119,000 ■ homes were 
; without electricity and hundreds of 
holidaymakers in Alpine ski resorts 
were stranded by closed roads. 

Soviets In Iran 

T1» most senior Soviet delegation 
to visit Iran since the overthrow of 
toe Siah. seven years ago arrived In - 
Tehran, headed by deputy foreign 
minister Gebzgy Ebnuenko. 

Spy swap report 

The biggest East-West spy swap 
since toe Second World War is 
planned to take place soon, accord- 
ing to the West German newspaper 
BildL BHd stud those set free by 
MOSCOW would include rtiwsirtent 
Anatoly Scharansky- Page^ 

Haiti appears quiet " 

ftHfran-Prinre/ capital of Haiti, ap- 
peared cabn but tense after a week 1 
of de monstr a ti ons 

the rule of President Jean-Gaude 
"Baby Doc^DuvaHer. Page 3 . 

Costa Rica turnout 

Costa Rican votors tnrned out hi' 
fore far an election winch analysts 
say wifl be aseverete^ ^ Presi- 
dent Luis Alberto Monge. 

Women go to poll 

Voters in toe pdnqpdtjr crfliecht- 

tmiAMn [ tor ♦mw lMliij wi g 

women,whDWere granted aiff ra g e 
in 1984, Tethmed iSmanber 
nBrilaropir t, arfiirh forthe first tone . 

?>►.«.;• .y. • 

Beirut bombings 

Two bombs eaeptoded; in east Beirut, 
wounding several people and trap- 
ping others ux a Intodhlg that 
houses Falangist- supporters of 
President Amin GemayeL : : 

Tamil rebete killed 

Sri Lanka security forces kiBed 15 
Tamil separatists -at Kflinochchi in 
toe nortoem' province, where an 
eight-hour curfew is to be imposed. 

Chinese launch 

China announced it had bundled 
an e^erimeiitiil comnnmicatitxns 
satellite ««fag its Long March 3 
rocket launcher, toe second tone 
toe launcher had been used. 

Libya cash lure 

Iibya is offering b igiwr salaries in' 
an attempt to hire bade Ameri c a n 
workers recalled to toe United 
States under toe Reagan economic 
boycott 

S. Yemen woHc plea 

South Yemen .urged the Soviet 
Union to send bade its advisers .and 
engineers who . were working on 
joint projects before toe outbreak of 
fi ghting for control last month. 

Tea seller shot 

Tsitfr extremists shot dead a tea 
vfendorin Punjab state shortly after 

vipfeace. ' ' • 

Fireworks near Pope 

police hr New Delhi anested an un- 
employed CathoHc man who threw 
a firecracker. 25 metres from the 
Pope as he left a l unchtime mass 
before 25,000 people. Barfler story. 
Page* 

French ‘bickering’ 


US strict Jiff AicRRS T.TV and Na- 
tional Steel blamed fourth-quarter 
losses on weak «fernand and severe 
jgice competiti on particula rl y from 
imports. However, LTV narrowed 
net fosses to $75.7m compared with 
a net.foss ofS246.7m in toe samepe- 
riod a year ago. National Steel post- ' 
led net loss compared with 

profits of. SL9m. Pa*e 20 


BY DOMINIC LAWSON IN VIENNA 



rnaMcm -- . 

bickming among Prance's riffitr 
w ring parly leaders would d a m ag e 
forir chances in toe pwri t n roent ary 
ppytintis an March 16- 

Oman mairlage ban 


ban marriage - 
ami foreigners. 


EUROPEAN Mcmetmy System: 
Dollar weakness posted the D- 
Marie stm firmer last week and 
rwurtmi further strains within the 
system. The D-Mark rose briefly 
d»ve jts^ divergence limit at iriiich 
point central banks are expected to 
take action. The Bank of France 
was active both in spot and forward 
markets in an a ttemp t to avoid too 
much strain building up before the 
French general election in March. 
The Belgian franc renamed toe 
gf palrorf Tr»»mlit Tr anil although still 
Wilbm its tovergence limit, it was 
fradhig dose to its cross-rate floor 
against the' D-Mark. Omztinued 
sftrgqgth. c of - tog ; French _franc. 
pushedit above toe D-Mark on Fri- 
day, replacing toe German curren- 
cy as the strangest currency bound 
by toe narrower 2% per cent limit 
the chart *hou» the turn constraints, 
on European Monetary System ex- 
change rates. The upper grid, based 
an the weakest currency in the sys- 
tem, defines the cron rates from 
■which no currency (except the Krai 
may move more Uum 2f6 per cent 
The lower chart gives each curren- 
cy^ divergence from its "central 
nxte"-agd£nst the European Curren- 
cy Unit (ECU), itself a basket of Eu- j 
ropean currencies. .• 

TOKYO: Nikkei market average 
rose 19.31 to 13JJ43J1 cm Saturday 
mfairfy active trading. 

POLAND devalued toe zloty by 15JJ 
per cent, ranking it 170 to toe dollar, 
to lift hard currency export earn- 
ings. Page 4 

CHINA plans to double its intake of 
foreign capital to over SZObn by 
1998 to help ftmd e c on om ic develop- 
ment F&ge 6 

SUDAN’S central bank announced 
new. exchange controls in an at- 
tempt to stop the slide of the Suda- 
nese pound. 

WESTLAND'S board is to urge 
small shareholders this week to 
bade the rescue plan proposed by 
US helicopter-maker Sikorsky and 
ITat of Italy. Page 28 

FERMENXA, Swedish biotechnolo- 
gy nr«H pharmace uticals concern, 
expects profits to exceed SKr Ibn 
(8132m) a year when its planned 
takeover of Sonessans, Leo and 
Gaznbro is complete. Page 23 
PETROFINA, the international Bel- 
gian oil and energy group, had a net 
fneprae in 1985 of BFr 17bn 
(5347.6m) or 10 1 per cent more than 
the previous year. Page 23 

ITT, the US-based ccmgfomerate, 
has ramfe senior appointments in 
its European telecommunications 
division aimed at str e n g th ening re- 
ggaiffh, Tnarlwting end manufactur- 
ing. Page 12 

COMANCHE PEAK, North Central 
Texas ir mfeJM* power plant, already 
five years behind schedule and al- 
most 500 per cent above its original 
budget is facing fresh problems. 
Page 23 

BRITISH AIRWAYS prospectuses 
may be sent with bank statements 
when the »Mine is privatised later 
this year. Page 8 


LEADING MEMBERS of the Orga- 
nisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (Opec) appear deter- 
mined to press ahead with a price 
war, in spite of growing resistance 
to this policy from within its ranks. 
This strategy has knocked S10 a 
barrel from crude prices in toe past 
eight weeks. 

In spite of the problems these 
price falls are causing for countries 
such as Libya, Iran and Algeria, the 
five-member committee appointed 
last year to lead the fight for a big- 
ger Opec share of the stagnant 
world ofi. market appears deter- 
mined to continue its present 
course. 

The committee, comprising toe 
oil ministers of Kuwait, Venezuela, 
toe United Arab Emirates (UAE), 
Indonesia and Iraq, meets in Vien- 
na today. 

Over the past few days Mr Fawzi 
Shukshwiiri, the Libyan (£1 Minis- 
ter, and Mir Hussein Kazemponr 
Ardevib, the Iranian Deputy Oil 
Minister, have visited the conserva- 
tive Gulf states of Saudi Arabia, toe 
UAE and Kuwait in an attempt to 
persuade n<wn to ahwnHwn the poli- 
cy of increased market share and to 
agree to cut Opetfs output to below 
lBm barrels a day (b/d). Algeria has 
also indicated support for the views 
of Libya and Iran. 

In December Opec voted unani- 


mously to “secure and defend a fan- 
share of the world oQ market,” and 
toe five member committee was set 
the task of finding ways to do so. 

Opec nflfofaig meeting in Vienna 
last week proposed a market share 
for Opec of between 173m b/d and 
18m b/d Residual demand for Opec 
oil is this year expected to average 
153m b/d. 

Hard-liners in toe Gulf believe 
that any such specific target is ir- 
relevant and that each Opec coun- 
try now has toe right and duty to 
sell as much 03 as it can regardless 
of quotas or revenues. 

“We will have to forget about 
revenues for about a year' a Kuwai- 
ti official said yesterday. “We are 
witarinff a free-for-all which we ex- 
pect will last about six months. At 
that point, when toe oil price is like- 
ly to be between 510 and 515 a bar- 
rel, the North Sea producers will 
Change their rainrik and will cut 
back production in order to step the 
collapse in prices.” 

The UK has said it will not cut its 
North Sea output of 23m b/d in or- 
der to assist Opec in stabilismg the 
ofl price. But the official said yes- 
terday: “Only the producers with 
large unused capacity can end the 
suffering of otter producers and we 
will not stop until we have a dear 
undertaking from the UK that it 


Mexico reduces crude 
price by $4 a barrel 


BY DAVID GARDNER IN MEXICO CITY 


MEXICO, toe world’sfourto largest . 
oil producer and"Latih America's 
second largest foreign debtor, has 
cut its oil price by an average of S4 
a barrel in response io the precipi- 
tous fall in spot crude prices of toe 
past two wedo. 

The new price cut follows a SL50 
reduction for December and is 
backdated to the beginning of Janu- 
ary. Averaged aver a year, it signi- 
fies a &2bn foreign-e xchang e loss 
for Mexico or nearly a fifth of this 
year’s projected interest bill on the 
country’s S97bn foreign debt 

It is the sharpest cut Mexico has 
made since June 1981, when it at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to buck toe 
trend of that year’s oil price shock. 
On that occasion, the Government 
dismiss ed the bead of Femes, the 
state oil monopoly, after it lowered 
prices by $4. The price was raised 
again, t h e n cut back sharply in toe 
face of desertion by Mexico's 
customers. 

Mexico, which exports an aver- 
age of L5m barrels a day, earns 
more then 70 per cent of its foreign 
pnphange and 45 per cent of its tax 
revenue from ofl sales. 

The pricing decision follows a 
hastily called meeting in the Mexi- 
can Caribbean resort of Cancun last 
Thursday and Friday between Mex- 
ico and Venezuela, which exports a 


MexicoTias warned tbot baowse 
of toe sharp drop in the oil price 

it will no longer fes aUe to make 
ftite Mt payments on its foreign 
debt Mr Hector Hernandez, 
Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustrial Development, estimated 
that the price cut could eo6t his 
country some $8bn tins year 
alone in lost export revenue. 
FUgeS 


similar amount of oil and owes over 
$35bn abroad in public and private 
debt 

That meeting, attended by Presi- 
dents Mi gwl de la Madrid of Mexi- 
co and Jaime Luainchi of Venezue- 
la, together with the two countries’ 
fipfiwpft and energy ministers, an- 
nounced joist commitment to “a 
flexible pricing and sales potey” as 
well as the c reation of an oil co-op- 
eration committee. 

After Mexico’s price cut on Fri- 
day night, Venezuela followed on 
Saturday by reducing the price for 
its heavy crude ofl by S3 a barrel ef- 
fective from January 27. That 
works rat at an average of SI. 06 a 
barrel once the other crudes in Ven- 
ezuela’s export package are taken 
into account 

At their meeting last week, the 


two count rie s also agreed to- criLan, 
urgent meeting of the Cartagena" 
Group of 11 Latin American debtor 
countries to review the situation 
arising out of the price faH 

Mexico has in the past week 
twice postponed meetings with its 
main creditor banks in New York, 
which were to have discussed the 
country’s new finance needs for this 
year. Mexico had originally been 
seeking net new finance of $4.8bn - 
$2fibn of toot from commercial 
banks. 

Last Monday, Mr Jesus Silva 
Herzog, the Mexican Finance Min- 
ister, bluntly told a symposium on 
foreign debt held in London that 
“the limit of our responsibility to 
our creditors is our resp o ns ib il it y to 
our people." 

The average price of Mexican ofl 
in the US market in January, allow- 
ing for a mix of 40 per cent sales of 
light Isthmus crude and 60 per cent 
of heavy Maya grade, win be $20.38 
a barrel. 

In Europe, to which it sells nearly 
a quarter of its ofl and where it has 
been under the greatest pressure 
from North Sea producers, the aver- 
age price will fall to $17.75 a barrel 
In toe Far East, where Japan takes 
more than 10 per cent, the price 
drops to an average of 51935. ” 


Parker Pen executive heads 
$100m management buy-out 


BY CHRISTOPHER PARKES IN LONDON 


PARKER PEN, toe leading quality 
■writing instrument maker, w 
been taken over by a management 
co n sort iu m led by Mr Jacques Mar- 
gry, head of the company’s Euro- 
pean operations. 

The SI 00m buy-out ag re ement 
was signed in Milwaukee on 
Friday. . 

D unhiT), Gillette and other writ- 
ing instrument makers were inter- 
ested in buying the division, Mr 
Margry said, but the US manage- 
ment preferred a move into “friend- 
ly ami capable hands.” 

The decision to split the company 
and dispose of the pens division 
was taken last July afler five years 
of management *rad tactical 
changes which foiled to restore the 
group’s fortunes in the US market 


Its difficulties were Co m po un ded 
by toe eflects of the dollar's 
strength *rarf the company's heavy 
dependence on overseas sales. The 
US market accounted for only 27 
per emit of its business and profits 
on overseas operations turned into 
iy«w on translation mtn dollars. 

US profits had also suffered from 
unsuccessful attempts to break out 
from Parker's traditional markets 
at the quality end of toe business 
and into the booming trade in 
t hrowawa y pens. 

The UK has consistently been the 
company's most profitable market, 
and profits have been increasing 
elsewhere in Europe, the Far East 
and P acific regions, Mr Margry 
claimed. 

Group sales for the year ending 
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Botha makes 
fresh appeal 
to moderates 

BY ANTHONY ROBINSON IN JOHANNESBURG 


will take a cut in its share of the 

market’ 

He d aimed that the UK was be- 
ing singled out for attention be- 
cause, ’other non-Opec producers 
such as Norway" would follow if the 
UK showed Willingness to cut 
output 

Producers less able to endure a 
price war such as Algeria, Iran and 
Libya want to hold an extraordi- 
nary meeting of Opec ministers lat- 
er this month to decide on a new 
system of production sharing for 
Opec. Their ofl ministers are be- 
lieved to be meeting in Tripoli to- 
morrow in an attempt to set up a 
united front But the Gulf states be- 
lieve that there is no need for such 
an Opec meeting and that countries 
should use the market to force non- 
Opec states into cutting output 

These pressures increased yes- 
terday with the news that Nigeria is 
to boost its ofl output in an attempt 
to counter the effects of lower 
prices on government revenues. 
The JBgerian state oil company, toe 
ragerian National Petroleum Orga- 
nisation, is thought to have set a 
production target of L9m to 2m b/d 
for the first quarter of this year, 
compared with current production 
of around L5m b/d. 

Nigeria to boost output. Page 3 


PRESIDENT P. W. Botha yesterday 
followed up last Friday's television 
address to South Africa's blacks 
with a two page advertisement in 
all Sunday newspapers designe d to 
appeal to the "silent majority over 
toe heads of both black rad i cal and 
white conservative forces. 

The advertisement, clearly pre- 
pared by public relations experts, 
underlined in snappy prose the key 
messages contained in his speech 
opening the new parliamentary ses- 
sion. In bold type the advertisement 
emphasised that "My Government 
and I are committed to power shar- 
ing... equal opportunity for all, 
equal treatment and equal justice.” 
It described the proposed National 
Statutory Council as "not just a for- 
um for talkers but the first step to- 
wards institutionalised power shar- 
ing where black leaders can now 
have a voice in central government 
and, under ray chairmanship , raaito 
a positive contribution to naming 
the country.” 

For the first time the advertise- 
ment contained a deadline for 
scrapping the hated pass laws, un- 
der which all blacks, but blacks on- 
ly, have to cany passes permitting 
or denying them residence in black 
townships and jobs in white areas, 
and their replacement by a common 
identity document for all races. 

"I can tell you the pass system 
will be scrapped by July 1 this 
year ... in the near future existing 
influx control measures will be 
abolished in favour of a system of 
urbanisation that applies to all 
South Africans. Our policy is one of 
encouraging development, not con- 
trolling movement.” 

This week all eyes will be focused 
nn ttw twxWinnfll nf wwnfiilmfp ih»- 

baie tabled by the parliamentary 
opposition parties. The main aim of 
the debates this year will be to get 
the Government to flesh out the de- 
tails of its legislative programme 
mwi highlight the key omissions in 
the speech, particularly over the fc- 
tore of toe Group Areas Acts add 
other key aspects of apartheid legis- 
lation like the 1950 Population Reg- 
| istration Act. 

The muted initial response of rad- 
ical church and black political lead- 
ers to President Botha’s initiative 
shows that, so for, the Government 
has regained part of its lost credibti- 
ity as an agent of controlled social 
and political reform. 

Bishop Desmond Tutu, who came 
back from a three-week tour of toe 
US last week proclaiming that 
apartheid was a monster to be abol- 
ished and not reformed, rather 
lamely complained that there was 
nothing new in the speech and that 
black hopes of bold steps had been 
da s hed 


But the Government, openly con- 
temptuous of those it terms “revolu- 
tionaries, communists or foreign 
agents," is not trying to convert the 
radicals but to create a multiracial 
consensus for orderly change. 

It is for more interested in gain- 
ing the support of moderate blacks 
and hqmolflnd leaders - like Chief 
Gatsha Butoeleri of KwazuJu - and 
what it perceives to be the over- 
whelming majority with middle 
dass aspirations or working cia« 
concern for better housing, job se- 
curity and equal education. 

In this context one of the key fig- 
ures is Chief Butbelezi, titular lead- 
er of over 6m Zulus, whose refusal 
to participate in last year's pro- 
posed “noil-statutory forum” effec- 
tively doomed what he described as 
"this crumb from the white man's 
table His first reaction to Presi- 
dent Botha's speech was guardedly 
positive. The fact that the Presi- 
dent has elected to chair the Na- 
tional Statutory Advisory Council 
encourages me to believe that the 
Government has now given the 
question of black political rights the 
highest of national priorities. 

The Reagan Administration also 
gave a cautious welcome to Mr Bot- 
ha's speech, but warned that it 
would want to see how his latest 
proposals work out in practice. 

In a first reaction, Mr Larry 
Speakes, the White House spokes- 
man. said: "We've looked at the 
speech and we've seen some posi- 
tive signs in it, but we will wait for a 
specific understanding of how it is 
to be implemented.” 

The State Department welcomed 
Mr Botha's statement that South 
Africa had ’o u t g r ow n the outdated 
concept of apartheid" 

President Botha's offer to release 
Mr Manifala on compassionate 
grounds in return for the release of 
two Soviet dissidents. Dr Andrei Sa- 
kharov and Mr Anatoly Scharansky 
as well as Gnpfaun Wynand do To it, 
-'d'South African officer captured in 
Angola, received a counter-offer 
from Angola and stonewalling from 
Moscow. 

The Angolan state-run nensagen- 
cy Ancop in Luanda refused a Man- 
dela swap but offered instead to re- 
lease Captain du Toit and the bod- 
ies of other soldiers killed in last 
May's abortive commando raid on 
the Cabinda oil installations in re- 
turn for Angolans and a Cuban pris- 
oner held by Pretoria. 

But the most important aspect of 
the exchange offer is that, for the 
first time, the South African Gov- 
ernment has offered to release Mr 
Mandela without his making a prior 
commitment to renounce vi ole nce. 

Edito rial comment. Page 18 


Merrill 
strikes a 
historic 
bargain 
in Tokyo 

By Carta Rapoport In Tokyo 

A FLASH of blond hair and a 
glimpse of khaki-coloured trousers 
were just visible amid toe sea of 
navy-blue suited Japanese traders 
rushing about the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change on Saturday. 

But there was no let-up to the fu- 
rious hand signalling and vigOTOUS 

pushing and shoving when, at 
9.19am, a young American from 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, walked to the 
centre of the floor, placed an order 
for 12m shares of Nippon Steel and 
wiped his brow. 

Bill Vanalstinc, 24, made a little 
bit of history at that moment, repre- 
senting the first foreign securities 
house to place an order as a fully 
fledged member of the 108-year-old 
Tokyo Stock Exchange. Up in the 
visitors' gallery, his employers, top 
executives of the Tokyo branch of 
Merrill Lynch of the US, jostled 
with each other for a better view of 
him and his colleague, Mr Ray For- 
bes, 28, a Brooklyn native who had 
the nerve to wear khaki trousers on 
his first day at the exchange. 

Merrill was the first of the six for- 
eign firms granted seats on the ex- 
change to begin trading; The US 
group even beat the four Japanese 
securities firms granted seats at the 
same time as the foreigners. “WeVe 
been waiting for this for a long 
time,” sighed Mr Tetsundo Iwakum. 
chairman of Merrill Lynch Japan, 
from his place in the visitors' gal- 
lery on Saturday. 

Next in line is expected to be 
Morgan Stanley, but its March 1 de- 
but date has now been delayed, pos- 
sibly until April. The other foreign 
firms which officially became mem- 
bers on are Goldman 

Sachs of the US, Vickers da Costa, 
toe UK-based affiliate of Citicorp, 
S.G. Warburg of the UK and Jar- 
dina Fleming of Hong Kong. 

Foreign firms have until now had 
to pay 27 per cent of their commis- 
sion lor buying or selling shares to 
Japanese securities companies 
which were members of the .TSE. 
Last year alone, Merrill says, it 
paid out around SL5m to Japanese 
securities firms. Its new seat is 
costing between S6m and 57m, in- 
cluding computer systems, mem- 
bership tees and new employees. 
On the assumption that Merrill can 
increase its volume in Japanese 
stocks, it expects the seat to have 
paid for itself within three years. 

If the first day is any indication, 
the firm is off to a good start Dur- 
ing the half-day Saturday session. 
Merrill traded 18m shares, amount- 
ing to 6 per cent of toe day’s total 
volume. About 80 per cent of the or- 
ders were placed by Japanese 
clients. Many of these orders, how- 

Continued on Page 20 



February 1986 are expected to ex- 
ceed Clllm, the company said. 

The parent company, founded in 
the US in 1889 on the strength of 
George Parker's commitment to 
"building a better pen,” is to be re- 
named Manpower and it will con- 
centrate on its ra»in business of 
providing temporary workers from 
its Milwaukee base. 

Mr Margry, 58, who joined the 
company in 1949, becomes group 
chief .executive. Other board mem- 
bers include executives from Park- 
er's British, European and Far 
Eastern subsidiaries. 

Mr Gerald Dennis, deputy chair- 
man of BAT Industries of the UK 
becomes non-executive chairman. 

Parker's up-market tests, Page 26 


ANNUAL RESULTS 


Highlights from audited Consolidated Accounts 


Consolid^^l Assets jpi|&266,94?: ' 3,016,669 
Total Deposits - .. . ; 2,527,265 

Loans, Advances 

and Acceptances ■£%031,763 1 ,937,001 


1985 

£”000 


1984 

£■000 


Profit befopiTaKation If 14,164 12,131 

ShareiK^ten^Funds a .’r : r •;^ , 'ifl4^|7l!r > 111,497 
Proposed Dividend 3,862 3,266 


Proposed Dividend 
Number of Employees 


3,862 

792 


Thehighflgtitsfor 1985 are sn extract tromtfw Reports Accounts wWdudi be Bed with fte 

Registrar dCompentesand upon which the audtorehan given an unquaHtied report. 

Scandinavian Bank Group 

Heed Office: Scandinavian House. 2-6Cannon Street London EC4M650CTaephorK:to-2366090TMeJc889093 
international Offices; Bahrain, Bermuda, Cayman Islands, Geneva. Hong Kona. Los Angeles. Madrid, Melbourne, 
M Pan. Monaco, New ’rtwk.Saoftuitq, Singapore, Sydney; Tokyo, Zurich. 

Shareholders: Skandinaviska Enskilda Banken, Bergen Bank, Union Bank of Finland, 
Privatbanken, Lands bank! islands. 
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wn land in the great 
merican West 


Papandreou warns US on bases 




their farofesi 


W hat more perfect way to stake your 
claim thaw by pprcJiapfrig five glon- 
OUS acres in the Colorado Rockies 
for yourself and those you love. At Sangre 
de Cristo Ranches you can still own a siz- 
able piece of America at a very modest cost 
and on easy credit terms. This is scenic land 
in one of the fastest-growing states in die 
USA, a piece of the unspoiled, ro mant ic old 
Southwest. 

Sangre de Cristo Ranches is a subsidiary 
of Forbes Inc., publishers of the highly re- 
spected American business and financial 
publication, Forbes Magazine. The land be- 
ing offered for sale to you is apart of the 
huge 25 8, 000-acre Forbes Trinchera Ranch, 
one of the oldest of the remaining big 
ranches in America. A sportsmen's paradise 
in all seasons for hunting, fishing, riding, 
hiking and boating. With fine siding less than 
50 miles away, the ranch ranks among the 
world's best-known preserves for deer, elk, 
game birds and other wildlife. 

You can own majestic mountain views of 
Trinchera Peak and Mount Blanca (higher 
than Pikes Peak) which stand as silent sen- 
tinels protecting the rolling foothills and 


Obtain ins Property Report required by Federal tear and 
read it before signing anything. Ho Fedeni agency has 
judged the merits or value, if any, at this property. 
Equal Credit and Housing Opportunity 


aym. 

r H • • • . *> ^■* | \ f < • ■ a'y ■ • ;•£ ’. ", * * 

valley that make up our Sangre de Cristo 
Ranches. 

The land lies about 200 miles southwest 
of Denver, just east of US Route 160 . . . the 
Navajo Trail Its town is historic Fort Gar- 
land, the last command of Kit Carson. 

For as little as $4,500 total cash price you 
can purchase your own 5-acre Sangre de 
Cristo Ranch, with payments as low as $45 
monthly. 

Important money-back and exchange 
privileges backed by Forbes Magazine's dis- 
tinguished reputation have contributed 
much to the great success of this unusual 
land offering. 

r For complete de- 

* S tails on this won- 

dexful opportunity, 

:! £ without obligation, 
please fill in and 
mail coupon today. 









BY ANDR1ANA IERODIACONOU IN ATHENS 


Mr Andreas Papandreou, the 
Greek Socialist Prune Minister, 
has delivered a strong wanting 
m advance of a March visit to 
Athens by Mr Geoege Shultz, 
the US Secretary of State, that 
it is too early for Washington 
to pres for an answer on the 
contentious issue of the future 
of the four US military abses 
in Greece. 

The Socialists* official position 
is that they will dose the 
bases In 1988, the first oppor- 
trinity to do so under the 
terms of a five-year defence 
an d economic co-operation 
agreement (DECA) signed watfa 
Washington in 1983. Mr Shultz 
is expected to probe the Papan- 
dreou Government on the pos- 
sibility of an extension. 

If the US is not prepared to 
wart. Mr Papandreou said in an 
interview with the Financial 
Times, its alternative is to re- 
nounce the 1983 agreement and 
risk throwing the bases issue 
open to new negotiations. 

“A five year agreement 
exists, signed by both sides, 
which has not even run half 
its course. If the Americans are 
making an issue of k after only 
two years, that is a change of 
directum on their part," Mr 
Papandreou said. 

**I have stressed to the 
Americans that if they don't 
tike this agreement, let them 




Papandre ou str o ng worts 

renounce it. and then new nego- 
tiations win have to begin. Our 
intention Is to rid the country 
of foreign bases." 

The US wants an early 
answer to enable it to plan a 
relocation of the bases if neces- 
sary. Turkey and Italy are con- 
sidered likely alternative rites. 
The bases provide communica- 
tions and anchorage support 
for the Sixth Fleet. They also 


monitor Soviet activity in the 
Mediterranean and serve -as 
la unching pads for sotveUhnw 
flights over the Middle East. . 

The Papandreou Government 
faces municipal elections next 
October. Before then any 
visible comp r omise with the 
US on the bases would be poli- 
tically difficult. The next 
general election is in 1989, by 
which time the fate of the bases 
must be resolved. 

Mr Papandreou said Greece 
might seek a European Com- 
munity guarantee against a per- 
ceived Turidrii threat to its 
borders, but said Athens 
believes that West Germany, 
which bay dose ties with 
Ankara, would be likely to block 
such a move. 

A bid to secure a guarantee 
by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (Nato) against 
attack from a fellow Nato mem- 
ber, foundered in the past as a 
result of a Turkish veto, Mr 
Papandreou said. 

** The EEC canid say. that the 
borders of each member country 
are protected. The phrasing 
could be very general, without 
specific reference to Greece. 
Then the Turkish threat would 
be over. 

** However, we feel the West 
Germans would reject it They 
have the same relationship with 
Turkey as the US does. They 


East-West spy swap forecast 


BY PETER BRUCE IN BONN 

THE BIGGEST Spy swap 
between the East and West 
since the end of the Second 
World War could take place in 
Berlin soon, according to the 
West German newspaper, Bild. 
This will indude the release of 
Mr Anatoli Scharansky, a 
Soviet dissident accused by 
Moscow of spying tor the US. 

It is thoug ht unlikely that the 
swap relates in any ymy to the 
apparent offer two days ago of 
Mr P. W. Botho, the South 
African President, to release 
Mr Nelson Mandela, the leading 
black nationalist, in retum for 
the freedom of Mr Scharansky 
and another well-known Russian 
dissident as well as a captain 
in the South African army 
being held by the Angolans. 

BQd. which is usually well 
informed and often used by the 
Soviets to leak information on 
dissidents to the West, today 
quotes "Ugh Soviet -sources” 

laying H>«» Ur SfhiriTKky will . 


be swapped for a number of 
communist agents being held in 
West Germany and the US in 
the next few days, probably at 
the Glienicker Bridge, a cross- 
ing point normally used only 
by the military. 

Bild says the exchange, the 
result of “months of negotia- 
tion.” has been pieced together 
by Mr Wolfgang Vogel, an East 
German lawyer and spy-broker. 

By labelling Mr Scharansky, 
who is in jail in the Soviet 
Union, as a US spy, the Soviets 
have been able to include him 
in the proposed swap. Efforts 
by the West to secure the free- 
dom of another important dissi- 
dent, Mr Andrei Sacharov. at 
the same exchange appear to 
have failed, Bild says. 

Rumours of a spy exchange 
have been circulating since the 
Soviet and US leaders* met in 
Geneva in November. A modest 
exchange of captured agents, 
involving 'around five people.* 
was carried out at the bridge on 


December 4 largely, it is be- 
lieved, to serve as a signal of 
good faith on both sides of a 
bigger swap. 

Leslie Cotilt adds: An end 
to the stream of Third World 
asylum seekers entering West 
Germany through East Berlin’s 
airport appears in sight follow- 
ing protracted negotiations be-, 
tween East Berlin and Bonn. 

The East German news agency 
said at the weekend it- would 
permit citizens from a “num- 
ber of countries” to enter West 
Germany through East Germany 
only if they had West German 
visas. 

Utilising West Germany's 
liberal asylum law. thousands 
of asylum seekers from Aria 
and Africa have poured into 
West Germany in recent months 
after- lan d in g at East Berlin air- 
port. More thaw halt of 
crossed from East Berlin into 
.West Berlin which waned it 
could ho longer cope 'with the 

taiflnT- .i - • • “ 


see It as the country which hag 
cesflaeed Inm." 

Mr rnmndMU tadfcated that 

Q p p g ) i i nwn f 

to apply the eco nom ic srabiliaa- 
tiou measures announced last 
October, aimed ^ at- reducing 
inflation and ' the current 
account and - piddle sector 
dafltili. 

AAHrifln al Slapt VfT * V1 he 

needed - if Greece la to enjoy 
“ autonomous economic develop- 
ment, without direction from 
outside.” Mr Ptvaadreeos was 
understood to be re f er rin g to 
the International. Monetary 
Fund. 

.- “The maaawaa .axa tough, 
and peope wiB reaffae Just -how 
tough over time. Bat measures 
are not enough. There has to' be 
a new ctimate, Mr Papandreou 
said. - 

“Industrialists must Invest 
to make ear products more com- 
petitive. and workers must con- 
tribute. The Government haw to 
concern itself with the public 
sector, which represent* over 
50 per cent of the national 
product. Productivity is par- 
ticularly important there and 
that Is our ■ 

Ur Papandreou said he fore- 
saw “no dramatic chazqfes in 
the next few. yean” in the 
econo m y hot . rather funda- 
mental structural im p rove- 
meats. Survcy.Page 13-16 


Bonn denies 

Kohl charges 

The West German Government 
yesterday labelled as. a "earn* 
paign of sUnd*r* formal charges 
by the envinmmwrtalfrt Greens 
Party that Q»*ne»nmi- Helmut 
Kohl made false statements to 

a parliamentary c ommi ttee 
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Now Thai can take you by DC-10 to the land of the Pharaohs. Our twice-weekly flights,^ via Muscat^ 
depart from Bangkok every Tuesday and Friday at 2330. And fly out of Cairo to Bangkok each'Wfednesday and Saturday 
So now you can visit one of the oldest civilizations on earth with one of the most civilized airlines in the sky 
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Nigeria to boost 



of erode oil 
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NIGERIA intends- to boost its 
crude oU oatpat to ,xaaxlmam 
levels as soon as possible in an 
attempt to counter the .effect 
of low oil prices on- the 
country’s ; revenue, according to 
oil indostry Officials in Lagos. 

The Nigerian National Petro- 
leum Organisation (NNPC) the 
state oil' company, is tmderstood 
to set a production target far 
the first quarter of this year at 
around X-9m-2m b/d (barrels a 
day) well ■ above -the country's 
nominal L3m. b/d quota within 
tile Organisation- of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (Opec). 

Opec ministers meet today in 
Vienna to review the recent fall 
in ofL prices, ... and consider 
whether W," jrestr&ta output to 
reduce the market glut. 

Nigeria, which -is facing 
severe debt servicing problems 
over .the next- few months^ Is 
unlikely to -agree to reduce its 
output Industry officials say 
production could- rise to around 
1.6m b/d this month from an 
average of around 1 . 2 m in 
January, but -they stress that 
NNPG target of JL9m-2i» b/d for 
the quarter would be technically 
impossible to most .due to. the 
very low levelsof o u t put earlier 
this year..i 

The. - target-. = represents 
Nigeria’s, technical production 
capacity -.on -a -daily -basis, but 
officials believe that output of 
no more than Uun-Lfim barrels 
could be . sustained oyer long 
periods. . . ; .... 

Oompany offioals say it would 
be technically possible to reach 


an avmage output of l_5m 
barrels for the first quarter, 
although .they are uncertain 
that buyers can be found for 
the additional quantities in the 
.market; ... 

. Output is running at around 
13m b/d, up from a low of 
lm b/d early in January, prior 

to. the conclusion of a new 
"incentives” agre em ents with 
oil companies producing in the 
country. - 

The .agreement, which links 
Government taxes and royalties 
to the market price of erode 
rather than the artificially high 
official price, has been wel- 
comed by most company execu- 
tives. It allows companies to 
continue operating profitably 
even .at -the current low spot 
market prices and involves a 
commitment that' companies will 
l ift an agreed portion of NNPC 
equity. crude. 

. Nigeria, has. been moving 
towards market related prices 
with third party customers. 
Late last year NNPC concluded 
a deal with the Banque Pour le 
Trevit et le Commerce Inter- 
nationale under which tbe bank 
has extended a $250m (£l78m) 
oil-secured short term loan to 
Nigeria in return for crude oil 
on a net-back status (in which 
the crude price is determined 
by tbe eventual price of refined 
products). . 

-About $l-5bn in crude was to 
be lifted over 18 months under 
the deal, but it is understood 
•that the terms of the agreement 
may be under renegotiation. 


Swiss banker attacks 
Baker debt initiative 


BY JONATHAN. CARR IN DAVOS 

THE US-Sponsored. Baker Plan 
to ease Che international debt 
crisis is so £ar “bniy an idea” 
and major -issues must be 
resolved afitisto get ofl-the 
ground.- v according ^to rar : top- 
Swiss banker. 

Fr^-WWff-^ibr' 
executive of the Swiss Bank 
Corporation, said tire . burden 
between .those involved in the 
scheme — debtor states, inter- 
national organisations. Western 
governments and the banks— 
was not ; being distributed 
fairly. "V'S 

He noted that under the 
initiative last October of Mr 
James Baker, the US Treasury 
Secretary, . commercial banks 
•were supposed to put up an 
extra $20bn In credit over the 
next three years to help 15 
particularly needy countries. 

But of those 15 only one, the 
Ivory Coast, was so clearly put- 
ting its economic house in 
order as. to qualify for the 
extra funds,. Mr Lutolf 'said. A 
few other states including 
Ecuador and Uruguay were 
close to doing so. 

The banks bad already broken 
their key role. . of . prudence— 
namely not to lend to' bor- 
rowers needing credit to make 
interest payments on their 

loans— and now were being 
asked to do more. “ Our share- 
holders keep asking if this is 
right;" Mr Lutolf declared. 

He was speaking on the side- 
lines of the Davos Symposium, 
an international business and 
economic conference, at which 
the inter-related issues of debt. 


fairing - commodity prices and 
the Baker Flan have loomed 
large. 

. .Mr Lutolf underlined that he 
was not saying “no” to the 
Baker . initiative. Indeed - the 
Swiss, banks, along with those 
. in muny. other —Western coun- 
tries, have already given their 
assent. .“in principle” to the 
scheme. 

- .But he underlined with 
striking frankness the condi- 
tions he felt had to be fulfilled. 
They Included: 

♦ Western governments had to 
pledge greater backing for the 
plan, for example by offering 
more export risk guarantees. 
So far there had been little sign 
they would do this and early 
talks were needed between 
them and the banks at national 
level, 

• Tbe extra funds could only be 
made available on a case-by-case 
basis. Those states receiving 
them should show they were 
following sound econo m ic poli- 
cies, were tackling the problem 
of capital flight and laying a 
.better basis for foreign direct 
investment. 

Mr Lutolf stressed that there 
must be no repeat of a situation 
like that of the “Mexican 
emergency” a few years ago, 
when the banks felt forced to 
put money quickly into a 
common pool to avert an inter- 
national ftw»wt»ini crisis. 

“You cannot continue with 
that sort of action indefinitely.” 
Mr Lutolf said. "We must face 
tbe problem properly and there 
will be not better time to do it 
than now.” 


Argentina backs call for 
piwting on debt crisis 

BY JIMMY BURNS IN BUENOS AIRES - 


SUPPORT IS growing among 
American countries for 
fresh coordinated action, to 

stave off a new payments oisis 
threatened by falling oU prices. 

I na- statement released by 
the Argentine Foreign Mtaktiy 
on Saturday, President Raul 

Aifnnsin issued hi S' support, for 

an urgent meeting of tte 
Cartagena group, of Latin 
American debtor na tions, as 
urged by Mexican President 
Miguel de la Madrid aid Ms 
Venezuelan Mr 

Jaime Lurindu, 
their twodsy. summit last week. 

The Argentine statement is 
understood to have bmuaitt 
after dose consultation between 
Mr Alfonsin and President Jose 
ji Sarney of Brazil m tbe latest 
' evidence of a Wtherto nnms- 
nected . degree of . coordination 

ESs th5r^gion’s four major 

debtors— publicly confirmed for 

the first time at the meetmg of 
the Cartagena group in Monte- 
video in December. 

At that meeting the group 
presented, a bold P"*?**;®* 
alterative- , preposws to tte 
Baker Plan, which was «asp- 
fled as a step in*©. "jf* 
i. -ectlon but insufficient to solve 
the region’s debt problems. 


The proposals; which In- 
cluded- a call for additional 
funds from commercial banks 
and an end to conditionality on 
multilateral lending, have so 
far failed to stimulate a firm 
. response from industrialised 
nations. 

Some observers in Buenos 
Aires believe that in the light 
of the cash problems provoked 
by the fall in oil prices and, 
in the case of Argentina, grain 
' prices, major debtors 1 may be 
moving towards more radical 
pioposals.' 

Mr Alfonsin’s weekend state- 
ment was delivered in a 
measured and undramatic tone 
with little suggestion of a 
threat 

However,' It coincides with 
official Argentine confirmation 
that the county's negotiations 
with the International Monetary 
Fund on reviving a temporary 
suspended standby agreement 
remain deadlocked. In a front- 
page Interview published yes- 
terday by the Pro-Government 
La Nackra, one of the country's 
chief debt negotiators, Mr Jose 
Luis Machines, said the two 
sides had failed to agree on re- 
vised fiscal and balance of pay- 
ments. targets for the. first 
quarter of 1986. { 


Peru rolls 
over unpaid 
foreign debt 
obligations 

8jr Doran dOevpie in Uma 

THE Peruvian Gover nment 
has rolled over unpaid obli- 
gations on Its $14i>n (£i0bn) 
foreign debt For a further 
three months. The move, 
auBouneed ever the weekend, 
was widely expected since the 
last rollover In August 1985 
expired at the end of 
January. 

Peru’s unpaid principal and 
interest amounts to nearly 
ri2bn and this will be rolled 
over until May 2, according 
to a decree published in the 
official dally El Peruano. The 
decree also unilaterally set 
interest at L7 per cent above 
Libor for medium- and long- 
term public debt and at 225 
per cent above Libor for 
commercial bank credits. 

Pern has not paid any 
principal on medium, and 
long-term debt to private 
banks since March 1983. Since 
President Alan Garcia took 
office at the end of last July, 
the government has been 
limiting service of its 
medium- and long-term public 
sector debt of $lltm to 10 
per cent of export earnings. 


Haitian President rides storm of protest 


BY CANUTE JAMB IN PORT-AU-PRINCE 


HAITI’S President-for-life, Mr 
Jean-CIaude Duvalier, appears 
to have temporarily ridden the 
storm of anti-Govemment 
protests which threatened to 
unseat him last week 

An uneasy calm has settled 
over Port an Prince, . the 
capital, following the president's 
imposition of a state of siege 
on Friday. Armed soldiers 
and policemen have been 
patrolling the streets of the 
city and there has been 
sustained gunfire in the city 
over the last two days. 

The President still faces 


widespread opposition outside 
the capital. Anti-Govemment 
protests were staged os 
Saturday in the cities of 
Gonaides and Cap Haitien, both 
hotbeds of opposition to Mr 
Duvalier’s dictatorship. 

Protesters continue to call 
for an end to the 28-year rule 
of the Duvalier family, and 
appear to favour a take-over by 
the army. There are reports 
that several demonstrators have 
been killed over the past few 
days. At least 12 people have 
been killed since the anti- 
government protests began in 


November following the shoot- 
ing by the army of three 
schoolchildren In Gonaides. 

In spite of claims that his 
presidency was "as firm as a 
monkeys tail” there is 
continuing uncertainty about 
Mr Duvalier’s ability to hold on 
to power. The President has 
made seven public appearances 
to convince Haiti's 6m people 
that he is still in charge, but 
the credibility of his admini- 
stration has been severely 
dented by the widespread and 
popular nature of the protests 
and by his need to resort to 


the army to ensure the survival 
of the dictatorship. 

Diplomats in Port au Prince 
say that in spite of the relative 
calm of the past two days there 
is evidence of growing confi- 
dence within groups which 
oppose the president that he 
can he brought down at any 
time. 

"The people of Haiti now 
know that after nearly three 

decades they can successfully 
twist tbe tail of the Duvalier 
monkey," said one diplomat. 
“Unless he maintains martial 
law indefinitely he will be 


under the threat of being over- 
thrown by nothing more than 
massive demonstrations against 
his rule.” 

Mr Duvalier took over the 
presidency in 2971 following 
the death of his father Francois 
" Papa Doc "* Duvalier. Some 
analysts argue that Mr Duvalier 
has been emboldened by the 
embarrassing sequence of 
events on Friday when 
the Reagan Administration 
announced that he had been 
overthrown. The statement was 
later retracted by the Stata 
Department in Washington. 


China tries to stamp out old family favourites 


THE GOVERNMENT of a society 
greased by “gu&nxT (connections) 
and where nepotism is a norm, has 
laimc h ed a crackdown against fami- 
ly favouritism that will strike at the 
very heart of the Chinese character. 

The rarnpaign, announced yester- 
day, complements tough moves 
against corruption in high places, 
with arrests of senior nffimuis ex- 
pected in the next few weeks. It al- 
so comes at a time when central 
government control has been tight- 
ened in most areas. 

Communism may have changed 
China in many ways, but it has not 
removed the importance of guanxi, 
which helps smooth over problems 
in everything from buying a bicycle 


to picking up a bottle of ™ Hf| tai (a 
Chinese spirit) on the cheap. 

China's paramount leader, Deng 
Xiaoping, unsighted in public tor 
well over a month, has provided a 
formula for the anti-nepotism cam- 
paign, which is aimed particularly 
at high-ranking government and 
Communist Party officials: "Action, 
yes - empty talk, no." 

Part of the action in ch t tet giving 
government workers end party 
members the right to nominate 
candidate for promotion in order 
to stop powerful parents plucking 
their offspring from busy jobs and 
elevating them to prestige 
positions. 

The Chinese news agency, Xin- 


BY ROBERT THOMSON fN PEKING 

hua, said the move “is aimed at 
making the selection process more 
democratic, and preventing certain 
officials from promoting their own 
friends and relatives, regardless of 
competence" Candidates are sup- 
posed to be nominated by secret 
ballot, and “senior officials are not 
allowed to suggest who should be 
promoted: they must withdraw 
from a party committee meeting 
dismissi ng promotion of their chil- 
dren or relatives.” 

During last year's spate of stu- 
dent protests, a common complaint 
was that the children of high offi- 
cials are chosen far the most inter- 
esting and best paid jobs, despite 
poor exam results, and often win 


scholarships for study overseas. 

To stop the Great Leap Forward 
through the ranks by well -connect- 
ed employees, the government has 
stressed that "normally” officials 
must be promoted "grade by grade.” 
However, there are special cases: 
“Those to be promoted more than 
one grade must have exceptional ta- 
lent or be in urgent need." 

One diplomat suggested the Gov- 
ernment has no hope of nullifying 
nepotism, which is and always has 
been endemic: It is a time-hon- 
oured system of preferential treat- 
ment I don't think this is going to 
make a great deal of difference.” 

This drive, and the anticorruption 
campaign, highlight the problems 


Deng Xiaoping and his fellow prag- 
matists face with their reform pro- 
gram, and show they hove decided 
to reassert central control. 

The economy is not developing as 
the reformers hod hoped, and too 
many officials have taken advan- 
tage of the reforms to line their 
pockets. It is understood that sever- 
al prominent media and arts admin- 
istrators hare recently been 
charged with offences such as pro- 
curing pornographic videos and 
fraud. 

In an attempt to improve the im- 
age of the party and government, a 
series of wideiy-publicised austerity 
measures hare been introduced for 
high cadres (officials). 



Tfczig have been making computers for more than 
three decades. 

These days, we design them to distribute informarion 
between desktop and mainframe, across offices or oceans. 

Whng computers aren't fussy who they work wich. 
They get along famously with IBM and in many other 
environments. 

And a new 4th generation language, called PACE, 
even allows non-programmers to create applications from 
theirown data, speeding up your organisation and making 
everyone more productive. 

.Wang systems can be linked to many others, using our 
wide range of networking products. (Good news for any- 
one who's seen the cost of telecommunications recently.) 


There's also a solution for your office cabling prob- 
lems. It's called WangNet and it's probably the most 
advanced broadband Local Area Network available today, 
fibu can even install one version yourself.) 

Thousands of companies already rely on Wang for 
office automation. 

Now we have a new product, called Wang OFFICE, 
which makes almost anything possible. 

It's a set of business applications that helps everyone 
in your company work and communicate quickly and 
effectively. Anyone with a desktop terminal now has in- 
stant access to office automation tools such as electronic 
mail, word processing and messaging, (plus,of course,net- 
working and data processing). 


It'sa Jot to squeeze into a computer and certainly too 
much to fit on this small page. 

So if you'd like to hear more, send off foe coupon or 
call Wang on 01-5684444. 


Please said me full details on Wang Computer Systems. 
Name_ 


Position. 


Company. 
Address 


FT 3/2 


_Td.No.. 


To. Janice Dm ham, Wang [UK) Limned 661 London toad lifewonji 
Middlesex Tvn 4E1 1. Telephone. 01-568 4444. THcx: S95412L 


OFFICES IN ABERDEEN, BIRMINGHAM, EDINBURGH, LEEDS, LONDON [WEST END AND CfTY), MANCHESTER, REDHILL AND SLOUGH- 
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South Yemen to 
stand by 
foreign contracts 


BY TONY WALKER IN ADEN 

SOUTH YEMEN’S interim 
President, Mr Haider Abubaker 
al Attas. says his country will 
insist that foreign companies 
fulfil the terms of their con- 
tracts. 

Mr al Attas, who was in- 
stalled as temporary head of 
state after former President Ali 
Nasser Mohammad was ousted 
in a bloody conflict between 
rival factions in this pro-Soviet 
sure, said South Yemen would 
stand by ail its agreements 
with foreign contractors. 

“We expect that those foreign 
companies will be coming back 
once stability is restored in 
order to implement and carry 
out projects which we agreed,” 
be said. 

“We will respect all of the 
contracts we signed with foreign 
companies. We hope and expect 
those foreign companies will do 
the same.” 

A number of British com- 
panies are involved in infra- 
structure projects in South 
Yemen, some of which axe 
funded by the World Bank. 

Several hundred British na- 
tionals were trapped by the 
fierce ■ fighting that broke out 
on January 13 after President 
Mohammad launched a pre- 


emptive coup attempt against 
his rivals. 

Among companies involved 
is Boris Engineering. South 
Yemen has in recent years 
entered into a number of agree- 
ments to improve water supply 
and sewage facilities in its 
major towns. British companies 
have won a lion's share of these 
contracts. 

Mr al Attas, who as Prime 
Minister was visiting New 
Delhi when the fighting broke 
out, is appealing for assistance 
in South Yemen's reconstruc- 
tion efforts. 

“ We really need help, 
especially from international 
and regional organisation,” he 
said. 

Pro-Marxist South Yemen is. 
mainly reliant on the East Bloc, 
particularly the Soviet Union, 
for aid. It receives relatively 
tittle assistance from the West. 

Moscow has already begun 
sending humanitarian aid, 
including foodst uffs and medi- 
cal supplies. . 

A large number of Soviet! 
technical advisers and their 
families were evacuated from 
South Yemen to escape the 
heavy fighting that caused wide- 
spread destruction 


Libya offers 
higher wages 
to keep 
Americans 


LIBYA is offering higher 
salaries to lure back Americans 
ordered out of the country by 
the US Government, diplomatic 
sources said yesterday, Reuter 
reports from Tripoli. 

US oilmen were already earn- 
ing up to $100,000 a year be- 
fore President Reagan imposed 
an economic boycott on Libya, 
accusing Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi of sponsoring terrorism. 
The sources said Libyan com- 
panies were holding jobs open 
I for American employees who 
felt obliged to leave the country 
and were trying to tempt there 
back with more money. 

Western diplomats said there 
was no mass exodus by Presi- 
dent Reagan’s .deadline of Feb- 
ruary 1 and it was not known 
how many of the estimated 
1.000 to 1,500 Americans in 
Libya decided to stay on. 

- A US Senate Department 
spokesman said on Saturday at 
least half .the Americans had 
left. 

President Reagan ordered all 
Americans to leave Libya when 
he announced economic sanc- 
tions on Janaary 7. He also 
banned Americans from travel- 
ling to Libya or doing business 
with it. 


John Elliott reports on the Pontiff’s controversial visit to India 

Pope aims to bridge religious gap 


AN AFTERNOON of Christian 
singing and dancing, with 
speeches from leading Hindu, 
Moslem and Sikh personalities 
yesterday marked a relatively 
quiet start to a 10-day tour of 
India by Pope John Paul IL 

The event, watched by about 
20.000 people, reflected, the 
theme of unity with which the 
Pope is trying to bridge the 
gap between lndi>"t. 12 m 
Catholics and 650m Hindus. 

Shortly after the Pope arrived 
in Delhi on Saturday more than 
400 demonstrators were arres- 
ted for a few hours when they 
tried to block a road along his 
route. A 12ft-high photograph 
of the Pontiff was daubed with 
paint near Delhi's Catholic 
cathedral. 

His effigy was burned by a 
group led by Mr Gopal Godse, 
a brother of the man who in 
1948 assassinated Mahatma 
Candhi. the Indian indepen- 
dence leader. 

The group, the AKhil Bharat- 
yia Hindu Mahasahba, draws a 
parallel between Mahatma 
Gandhi, who they condem for 
allowing Moslems to partition 
Pakistan into a separate country 
in 1947. and a separatist threat 
they believe is caused in parts 
of India by Catholic and other 
Christian conversions. 

One of the most emotional 
moments of the weekend came 
when the Pope knelt for almost 
five minutes at the cremation 
memorial of Mahatma Gandhi, 
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New Delhi poster attacking the Pope’s visit 


at Raj Ghat beneath the walls 
of India's old Moghul city, rest- 
ing one hand on the black 
marble of the shrine. 

The Pope described Gandhi 1 
as “not just an Indian leader 
but a hero of humanity” and 


Sanwa’s 

lead in China can 
do a lot for 
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CX. ties, new 

developments 

The Sanwa Bank, one 
of Japan’s top financial 
institutions, has ties with 
China reaching back half 
a century. As a result of 
these long-standing rela- 
tions, Sanwa became a 
major partner in 1984 in 
China Universal Leasing 
Co., Ltd. (CULQ— the first 
undertaking of its kind 
with Chinese and foreign 


bank participation. CULC 
plays a prominent role 
today in assisting com- 
panies in China and 
promoting the country’s — 
economic development 

A more extensive 
netwoik 

To serve businesses 
throughout China, a far- 
ranging network is essen- 
tial Sanwa’s activities in 
the country are supported 




not only by CULC, but by 
offices in Beijing,' Dalian, 
Shanghai, Shenzhen, and 
Guangzhou, and by one 
of the strongest banking 
bases in Hong Kong. 

The world’s 
7th largest bank 

Forward-looking 
banking made Sanwa 
what it is today: the 
world’s 7th largest bank*, 
with total assets of over 


US$109 billion and a 
vast global network. And 
all over the world, Sanwa 
bankers now offer more 
services than ever to sup- 
port the expansion of 
business with China. For 
the financing experience 
and special know-how that 
. your international activi- 
ties reejuire, just ask your 
Sanwa ranker And see 
what Sanwa’s lead in China 
can do for your business. 


Sanwa bankers are working for you everywhere. 




Sanwa Bank 


a “voice of harmony striving 
for peace” whose light was 
shining still. A Vatican aide 
said he had never heard the 
Pope ‘'use such words" about 
anyone before. 

The visit has so far aroused 


little public interest. About SOL 
per cent of Delhi’s 400,000 
catholics have attended two 
masses and yesterday ofter- 
aen's festival, all held in 
Delhi’s indoor Indira Gandhi 
stadium. 

The tour" which includes 
Ranchi in Bihar, one . of 
India’s poorest states, tight 
security precautions have been 
taken other than those held at 
yesterday’s demonstration, A 
few - dozen extremists were 
arrested . 

Yesterday security was 
reinforced round the Indira 
Gandhi stadium after a. 
Catholic from, the southern 
state of Kerala! who had come 
to Delhi for mental treatment; 
threw a firecracker from a 
balcony as the Pope was 
leaving. 

The Pope met the Dalai 
Lama, exiled leader of Tibetan 
Buddhists, at the Vatican 
embassy yesterday morning. 
Dressed in white, the Pope i 
embraced the red robed Dalai 
Lama. ‘ \ 1 

Shortly after arriving ah! 
Saturday and kissing the soil 
at Delhi aitport, the Pope met 
for 30 minutes with Hr Rajiv 
Gandhi, premier, and his wife 
Soma, an Italian-born Carbolic. 

Mr Gandhi, whose fafcherwas 
a Parsec and mother and grand- 1 
father Hindus; has said that 
he, his wife and children ate 
not a practising religious 1 
family. 

Pravda attacks 
former official 
under Brezhnev 

By Patrick Cockbum la Nto a cow 
THE Soviet Communist Party 
daily Pravda has launched 
the heaviest attack yet made 
on a senior Soviet official 
who flourished during Presi- 
dent Brezhnev’s 18-year rule. 

The criticism fs of Mr 
Stuuraf Rashidcv, who died in 
1983 after 24 y«aJ* an leader 
of Uzbekistan, with a .popul* . 
Hon of 18m the thirWargcst 
of the the Soviet republics. 
Pravda blames him for shield- 
ing “serious state criminals " 
and allowing embezzlement, 
bribery and the falsification 
of statistics. 

There was an extensive 
purge of the. Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan in 1984. 
Immediately after Hr RashI* 
dov'» death, but there have 
been continued complaints in 
the press that this Ms not 
thorough tninp. 

Many of: those removed 
hate re-emerged Jh ether 
Jobs. Pravda Said yesterday 
that sec party official* have 
been fired, many of whom had 
obtained their jobs through 
family connections. 

The attack on Mr Ratihldov 
is the first time tiiM s&eft 
a senior political figure has 
been accused of criminal 
offences since the present 
purge of the party and state 
apparatus was started * by 
Pretdeut Yuri Andropov 
which year the inflation rate 
ran at 15 per cent 

The effect of the devriira- 
tion on managerial decisions, 
will be limited as same 
two- thirds of Polish Soles 
abroad are centrally planned 
and controlled. 


Poland devalues 
zloty by 15.6% 

By Christopher Bobinski in 
Warsaw 

Poland devalued the doty at 
the weekend by 15.6 per cent 
against the US dollar and 
other Western c armories In 
a bid to boost hard currency 
export earnings which are 
crucial to servicing repay- 
ment of the country's $ 20 JZbn 
(£2 lbn) debt. 

The zloty — now standing at 
170 to the dollar, was last 
devalued in June. Its value 
has fallen By 23 per «Bt HfiM 
the beginning of 1985, during 
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By Morvyn da SStn fa Colombo 

INDIA HAS cancelled a visit to 
Colombo by the Indian .-foreign 
Secretary, who was due to hold 
crucial talks with President 
Jayewardene on the island’s 

ethnic conflict. - •• 

The ntoVe is -seen in Sri Lanka 
«s a sign of the growing im- 
patience of Prime 'Minister 
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plans jo sell, 
ants .-Id Jordan 

TH EREASSOT Administration 
has Ihdeflnitc^rpostponeA plans 
to sell Jordan up to 8l4Rra 
(£L85bn) . worth . ;ot advanced 
military wnrfftnmnt zither than 
see the contfovey&Jal iiui deal 
voted down by Gqngress, writes 
Reginald Dale in bVXsMNgton. 

The' hurt* mbs n con- 

siderable dtsappnlntawbimr Mr 
George SboJtt, the Secretary of 
State, who l^d' hwped the deal 
would fedCoWagfr Wffig Hussein 
in his tortuous approach to the 
Middle. ;**«* ao&rtfoting 
table. 

Under earlier arrangements 
on Capltol EBll, the deal would 
hive gOnfe through on March l 
uhl ess Congress voted to block 

it ' By last week, however, it 
Was clear that Congressional tip- 
position was . Overwhelming and 
the two houses were threaten- 
ing to reject the deal this week. 

amgrtts has stipulated that 
the deal cannot be approved 
until King Hussein has mitered 
“direct and meaningful** nego- 
tiations With Israel. Last week 
the State Department was un- 
able to persuade Congressional 
leaders that such a break- 
through was likely .. 


Women shot in 
S. Africa riots 

SOUTH AFRICAN police Shot 
a black woman In Mohlakeog 
township in a mining district 
25 miles west of Jahenhesburg, 
where tensions have been high 
since the beginning of the year. 
More than 12 people, including 
two white policemen, have died 
In recent unrest in the West 
Rand district AP reports from 
Johannesburg. • 

On Saturday, police infested 
two black nuns, one of them a 
prominent anti-apartheid cam- 
paigner. after a funeral for a 
baick man killed in rioting in 
Munsieville township in the 
West Rand. 

In MamelOdlt outside Pretoria, 
police shot another black 
woman in a crowd, stoning a 
riot patrot, police headquarters 
said. A black man also was 
fatally wounded in a similar 
clash in Drayton, in eastern 
transvaal province. 


Sudan central bank moves 
to stem currency slide 

BY JOHN MURRAY BROWN IN ItHAfcYOtJM 

LTD AN’S central bank has be expected overseas suppliers 
nnounced new exchange con- to insist on 100 iter cent cash 
ml regulations in an effort to collateral from any prospective 
tern the slide of the Sudanese Sudanese importer, 
ound on the free market. In the next few Weeks com- 

The pound, which Is officially inertial banks are likely to 
slued at 2J> to the dollar, was adjust the commercial rate of 


SUDAN’S central bank has 
announced new exchange con- 
trol regulations in an effort to 
stem tiie slide of the' Sudanese 
pound on the free market. - 
The pound, which Is officially 
valued at 2fi to the dollar, was 
last week trading at five to the 
dollar on the free market 
Pressure on the pound eased 
slightly following the announce- 
ment 

Hitherto the free market his 

been the main source of hard 
currency for the private sector. 

From yesterday, all foreign 
currency is to be pooled with 
the central bank and import 
licences will be determined by 
a committee of government and 
commercial bank officials. 

This will limit the dumber 
of private sector importers and 
make more funds available for 
the public sector. 

One commercial banker , said 


the pound, which, stands at 3.3 
to the dollar for non-govern- 
ment Imports, in an attempt to 
kttrtct remittances - from 
Sudanese working abroad, 
which currently coffie through 
the free market. 

- Remittances last year totalled 
more than t500m. Given a 
there realistic rate for the 
pound one Western official said 
remittances could- estaed 3 lbn. 

The announcement comes at 
a time when Sudan’s transi- 
tional government is bidding to 
Win a reprieve from the threat 
of suspension -of Sudan’s 
membership of ' the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF). . 
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KleinwortBenson 

With effect from 1 st February -1986 
the Kleinwort, BensonLkmted 

mortgage rate will be l4%per amitim 
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Imagine it 

The salesman guides yon into the driver’s 
seat It feels reassuringly firm, yet so comfortable it 
could ^have been made specially for you. 

(In fact it has an adjustable lumbar support 
and a 16-position height and rake adjustment; 

The door closes with an effortless dunk 

M IFS A MERCEDES? 

Giood guess, but the wrong one. 

Somehow, you can sense the spaciousness 
inside the car 

"four hands fill naturally onto the steering 
wheel, arid your feet onto the pedals. 

Tbu switch on the ignition. 

The engine fees instantaneously dying to a 
barely audible pun 

“A DAIMLER, PERHAPS?” 

Perhaps, yes. But actually, no. 

As you pull away from the kerb (don’t worry, 
the salesman gives you directions) you notice the 
lightness and precision of the power steering. 

You accelerate briskly through the gears, 
enjoying the smooth power of the engine. 

This car is no slouch 

“IT’S ONE OF THOSE BIG BMW’S.” 

No it isn’t 

The salesman, feeling rather pleased with 
himself helps you with a few dues 

He tells you about the car’s welded box-steel 


construction, and the 9 coats of paint and primer 
that protect the bodywcark. J ’ ■ 

He mentions the 13-oudet heating and 
ventilation system, the 17.2 cubic foot boot the 
central locking. 

You can feel the power-assisted brakes for 
yourself 

“A JAGUAR?” 

Wrong again. 

Against your better judgement you start to 
lower your sights a bit You did, after all, mention a 
price limit of £11,000. 

But what car of that sort of price could give 
you this sort of ride? 

Unable to contain your curiosity any longer, 
you pull into the kerb and pull offthe blindfold 

“AVOtVO! I KNEW I COULDN’T AFFORD IT.” 

Yes, it’s a Volvo. The 740 GL, to be precise. And 
yes you can afford it 

Amazingly the car you thought could have 
been a Mercedes costs only £1Q271. 

You turn to the salesman sitting beside you. 

In one hand, he has an order form 
for a brand new Volvo 740GL In the other; a pea 

Despite his presumptuousness, you sign. 

rio: Volvo, Springfield House, Princess Street, Bristol BS3 4 Ee"T 
For a brochure, phone (0272) 217082 or post the coupon. ‘ 

n 74/58-QS.W* I 

Mr/Mrs/Miss__ 

Address 

Postcode I 

THE 1986 VOWO 740 . FROM £®m J 


THE 1986 vOtVO 740 RANGE STARTS W £10,271. 2-3 LITRE EW6JNEL CARBURETTOR AND INJECTED VERSIONS AttUCASLE PRKZS INCLUDE CAR 1AX AND VAT {DELIVERY AND NUMBER PLATES EXTRA). CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS. CUSTOMER INFORMATION TEL IPSWICH 10473) 715I3L 
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BUSINESS TALKS 

on 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Economic aid Technical Co-operation, Jiangsu Province* Chon 
(March 1st to 12th, 1986, Nanjing, Jiangsu Province) 

During the talks, various import and export transactions and projects of economic 
and technical cooperation will be negotiated with friends from economic amtlrade 
circles all over the world. Jiangsu Export Goods Exhibition will also be held at the 
Minn time. 

We sincerely welcome our compatriots in Hong Kong, Macao and Taiwan, Overseas 
Chinese and personages from economic, financial, industrial, commercial and 
business sectors throughout the world to join us for business talks. 

Organiser: 

The Commission of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade, Jiangsu Province, 

fjhinq. 

Participants: 

China National Textiles Imp. and Exp. Corp. Jiangsu Branch 

China National Textiles Imp. and Exp. Corp. Jiangsu Garments Branch 

China National light Industrial Products Imp. and Exp. Cozp Jiangsu Branch - 

China National Arts and Crafts Imp. and Exp. Cocp JiangsuBranch 

China National Cereals, QQs and Foodstuffs Imp. and l£xp. Corp Jfrmgsu Branch 

China National Native Produce and Animal By-products Imp. and Exp. Corp. 

Jiangsu Branch 

C hina National Machinery Imp. and Exp. Corp. Jiangsu Branch 
China National Chemicals Imp. and Exp. Corp. Jiangsu Brandt 
China National Metals and Minerals Imp, and Esp. Coip. Jiangsu Brandt 
China National Medicines and Health Products Imp. and Exp. Carp Jiangsu Brandt 
China National Arts and Crafts Imp. and Exp. Carp, Jiangsu Ceramics Brandi 
China Silk Corp, Jiangsu Imp. and Exp. Branch 

China National M a ch i nery and Equipment Imp, and Exp. Corp. Jiangsu Branch 

China National Packaging Imp, and Exp. Corp. Jiangsu Branch 

China Electronics Imp. and Exp. Corp. Jiangsu Branch 

Jiangsu Provincial Foreign Trade Corporation 

Jiangsu International Advertising Corporation 

Jiangsu International Trust and Investment Corporation 

China Jiangsu International Economic and Technical Ccmperatfap Corp* 

Address : Jlnling Hotel, Nanjing, China . 

Jiangsu International Exhibition Hall, Nanjing, Qdtta 

Telephone: 25018 for Imp, and Exp. Buri mm .. 

21005 (for Economic and Technical Cooperation Project) 

Telex: 34023 ETCNJCN 

Guests in Hbng Kong and Macao, please contactour agent: 

ZHANG SHAN COMPANY LTD • . 

4S/F China Resources BuHding 

20 Harbour Road, Wanchai, Hong Kong: 

Tel: 5-8329968 -Tele x: 83*99 ZHOSAHX 
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Peking plans to double 
Intake of foreign capital 


Exchange 
shortage 
fears grow 


BY JONATHAN CAKR IN BONN — ■ 

- By Robert llHHirrm In Pddni 

CHINA PLANS to doable its projects in. energy, transport well as to modemise sectors . 1 ■ ■ ■ 

Intake' of foreign capital to more and conunnnto tiona. Commer- including . machine bu ildin g. CHINESE officials now admit 
Uum.EHHm (£Z£bn) in tbe car- dai Joans could above all bo electronics. ■ textiles, packagi n g; _the coantry’a shortly of foreign 
rent five year plan period (1986* used to boost the nerformance chem icals and building; exchange will not .be overcome 

in the war future, in spite of 


tttan. 820 bn (£L£bn) in the cur- dal loans could above all ■ be electronic 
rent five year plan period (1988- used to boost the performance chem ical s 
1990) to help finance its econo- of companies which were materials, 
mic development, according to already doing wdl and could He -also 


1990) to help finance its econo- of companies whic 
mic development according to already doing well a 
MrZbn Wong- ji, v Ice Chairman earn foreign currency. 

annual symposium of 
In an address to senior execu- independent Gen 


He -also stressed that China statements late last year that a 
.wanted to strengthen ra^pronKjiump in foreign . exc h ang e 


xcserves was under control. 

A senior ^official of the state 
administration of exchange 


HrZha was peaking at tfce 1^* ^ fg6Ctvea 

mSalSwlTOorEBff, m A senior a 


tives in Peking. Mr Zfan said organisation, attended by more d f ol- ***** «* reported to the 

tot tothelM five wjOiiM SSmoiSuorp^UcUnj and llUrtSttt ( M. My .« Ito j a>»; 

bad used just over SlObn of businessmen froto over 50 iilLJUT “^ —^ -jiaafted" amounts of foreign 


bad used just over aiotra of businessmen fr om over 50 
foreign capital, most of it long* countries. The Chinese tradition- 


®toahu Utod ton 


term low" inter^t loan* ftoni ajiy w ais forum to review " aimcuittes tonegotfattox prefsms that '•«» raraforaign 

the World Bank and s i milar their economic performance and un^rChina *4 imerewtogiy- ^exchange. 

agencies. outlook.. de-centrallsed economic struck • The^Xsy *' to ©tola's seventh 

IB the next five yean China By 3990 «m™ manned to in- tore. But China had only been, five-year. - economic >_ plan, 
would boost Its use of foreign crease the total volume of its open to the world for *fow ■ begtantog this jeer. to acoord- 
capitxl. i a d P d t ng the use of ^ imports by up to yean, and much sttU needed, tog to the Covenmwetin earn 

commercial loans. He said it 50 ~ r cent aveixthe 1985 level, doing to reform the economic— enough fbrolgn; exnhroge to 
way impossible to give an exact with special emphasis going to and above an the management— bsnkroQ the fmportatioD of 
figure, hut the total intake would *he MnStitffd advanced system. For all the d i ffi cu l Tto s needed: technology -v and 


figure, but the total iiitake would ^ SnSStion of advanced system. For aU the dHU c n l lto s needed- technology > -and 
**«t least double." techno logy. MrZbu said. “unprecedented 

Foreign loans obtained on pro* needed hig h technology imports awaited - foreign laul MM wa 1 Yet the f’wemutvnt has had 
ftranmEtenns would be used to improve its quality control under the new five-year plan, 'great: difficulty in lttcraasteg 
mainly to finance i nfras t r ucture and experimental f a ci lit ies, as he said. jexport.earningfc and OpMumta 

v ^believe : there to stiil serious 

— - « >■ iajnceru about the Jevc! of 

CoCom speeds up China sales 5351; 

BY DAVID BUCHAN ** 1 * 1*6 iwwastoll by gSbn 

BRITAIN has announced a new the Chinese certain types of concerning sales. to China. Many :■£» 




GM and Man in joint truck venture 


Yeottf* wants of 
EEGtnfexowv 


BY JOHN DAVB5 IN IRANKRJKT Wifr *»r 

THE WEST GERMAN truck the cooperation project and US Army has alar. 12SJ 

maker Man and General Motors each group would contribute delivery of mow than 800 Matt beco me * Co mea^us ^ trade 

«f the OS are to week together what It was best aide to do. vehjde* of fbtajjpc fttoeft 19BC ”*!.*** 

on n plan to build military The companies a» interested for use to-the US indltoropc. . fi o mt u ftliH y al ong 

tracks aimed at the needs of in seating orders to supply Med has been stating ft and ^tgnettt,_ a 

the US armed forces • the armed forces in the US and recove r y after running 1 into 

The cooperation agreement Is American unite based in problems a few years aga as a 

one of • number of ateps'taken Europe. Man said -It was too result of the setback in world 


In scenting -enters to supply. Man has been stogtox •*t8£u/«& SX 
the armed forces in the US and recovery after nmnfer into!” 11 ”” raw ym 


along 
rtU, a 
■rater 


reporta from toe Hague. 


by.GM to WUkm its M 


in Europe. Jt ernes more than- -the ftmlcr might -be bullt. 


eariyto indicate where or when trade markets It has ;cut its lrTrade 


workforce* - streamlined 


Clayton Yeutter 
'Representative 


lived through' tion and lowered its. 


a .year’ ftftar'.ftt&ei dfaMimlqps Q* wflTbe Involved through .turn end loweted its break 
about arl dose tie-up between ', te fullitaiy Vehicles enerathm phtat in terms of on * && 
Of and Mat in order to help (MVO): uzdt based in warren, The agreement- wnh 
GM*s Bedford su b s idiar y in the Michigan. The MVO unit, cones a yeftr after M*n * 
UK. formed in mid-1984, is active in to. co-operate with Eaton e 

The two groups will engine - technology and Oleo* US in developing and m 
coUaftmyste in ' drawing up a tronics as' well as devdopmetd axles tor heavy trot** 
Joint plan fur manufacturing of complete vehicles. • • • buses, 

and markettag heavy duty Mkn was general c on tractor - GM, which sees pptenti 


'Washington would fight bade 
Jf the Dutch government per- 
/sisted in backing the chemical 
‘ company Akzo in a battle with 


Michigan. The MVO unit,' comes a yetr- after Mtii'ngrfted its US rival Dupont de 
formed in mid-1984, is active in to. co-operate with Eaton -of the Nemours Co. Both 
engine technology and ftleo* US in devtioplng and m i kfai^ patent rights over the process 
tropics as well as development SkJes tor heavy track* and for manufacturing an aramlde 
of ramplete vehicles. .. bums. .fibre which is stronger than 

Mkn was general co n tract o r - GM, which sees potential , In (teel and much lighter. ' 


Joint phm for manufacturing of complete vehicles. buses. 

and marketing heavy duty Mkn was general c on tractor - GM, which lees potential in 
trucks for astro both rough for the developnjeutahd'inann* the' heavy' truck btudnaas,' is 
terrain and 'roadways and fmture of a new generation of believed to be cotaiderlng 
designed to meet US military military vehicles for the West buying Leyland Vehicles, the 
requirements. German Bundeswebr. » has truck and bps operatian of the* 

Man said its “technical delivered more than 10,000 of state-owned BL group to the 


Textile imports up 

The American Textile Hanu* 


requirements. German Buadeswehr, » has truck and bus operatioarof the' 

Man said its “technical delivered more than 10,000 of state-owned BL group to the 

would be** basis of them to.^ the last few. years. The UK. ... . . • to^ra toSte ^SifSS 

.. - - . ,.■■■■ — m . ... . textile ami apparel imports are 

.'. •••-._• V ■ ' ■ • ’• J ••••* • : • ' ' ’entering the US market at a 

5UISI1*I1 I^K^VTMpranURJPHBBMHWMMMMIIVRIiBVpMMPiB record breaking rate that 

kMUUjf 1 MjA T /5]t [B Ji W iiU<Ml5T5lw2|CBlfig» .totalled $2l41bnin 1985. AP-DJ 

■^1 Cjrljffi reports from Washington. 

tanbte: rates 


By Andrew Fisher, US.. 

. -Slipping CofTopofydent UK 

IT WAS a dismal week for the ^JP”*** 

shipping industry, with tanker 

rates falling sharply to the Gulf, adgiwn . 

grain , rates con ti mrin g their nmwMi 

slide, and one of Hong Kong’s 

-best: known tidpowners turning - ' 

to the baziks tor rescue. ' tanc» 

Unsettled pQ markets, as the ^ __ , 
price detate comtoned. Jed to - ■ 

a virtual drying up of- inquiry 
tor VLCCs (very large crude 
carriers), to the Gulf. E. A. 

Gibisou ShipbndEers of London 
said.-aztetud 13 VLCCs totaling 
8JSm deadweight tonnes were 
attting there waiting tor 
cargoes. . 

i.'lc eaidi ft ; further 20 vessels ' 
oC Sm 'dwt were - expected to 
arrive' id FftbrUary, a level not 
seen for some time. “ With 
such a build-up of available 
tonnage, owners are under 
extreme pressure." 

Rate levels as low as World- 
scale 21 have been accepted for 
voyages to Taiwan, with little 
prospect of any immediate rise 
to rates from the Gulf to the 
market's present state. 

More business was transacted 
from the North Sea, where out- 
put has been maintained. OR 
companies and traders have 
'asced vessels from 65,000 dwt to 
the US up to VLCCs for Japan, 
with the 80,000 dwt size pre- 
ferred tor voyages around the 
Eur opean coasts. 

Dry cargo Shipowners had “a 
thoroughly demoralising -week," 
according to Denholm Coates, 
the London shipbraker. A con- 
tinning surplus of tonnage is 
apparent in all areas. 

The grain rate from the US 
Golf to Continental Europe fell 
sharply from 88 to 86.75 a ton. 
while the rate to Japan was 
down from $13.50 to 812. Fall- 
ing oil prices should benefit the 
Industry through lowering fuel 
costs, but the effects have yet 
to show through fully. 

In Hong Kong, the problems 
of Wah Kwong, the prominent 
bulk carrier operator, came as 
a further reminder that the 
shipping sector remains firmly- 
sunk to depression. Earlier ] 

of companies around 
the world, with which Wah 
Kwoog bad trading links, finally 
proved too much tor it to bear. 
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Seat tops car sales 

, Spain's state-owned ante- 
■£££ mobile company. Seat, which is 
-xjbt due t0 ** acquired by Volks- 
wagen, was the coontzy's top 
ifMi car manufa cturer in 1985— a 
yfj l year wh en the Spanish car 
8UMMI todustry as a whole grew by 
i 4 * 5 *** 0,6111 10 ftstaWish a new 
production record of JL2m units. 
.Tom Burns reports from 
** Madrid. 


■ . • NOTICE TO OEBENTUREHOLDERS 

K MART (AUSTRALIA) 
iTNANCE 

9% Debentures 

2T' SU^ «X to c ertain conditions, to extend their maturity to July 1, 2003 as Extended 
Term Vebentum at an mrta d interest rate equal to li&l percent roWeSto^SiS 
conditioos. The Information Booklet will be availabte to 


letter.to Dcbenturehojdere on or about May 19 ." 10S6 


which wm also be so available. 
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Thatcher faces CBI presses for tax changes 

4" Al/OI* BY JOHN LLOYD, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 

M f 1^ 1 ^ y y 1^1 THE Confederation of British In- eminent might consider changing ic; and when they are no longer move is the nu 

dustry (CBI) will this week propose the onus of proof of self -employ- relevant or useful they must be the company. 
m w ii to the Government that it change ment for taxation and b en e fi t pur- scrapped." q Nearly 20 pc 

M A ~ 1 J 1 m ' A/VV 1 the tax laws to encourage the poses from the individual to the In- But it stresses that the greatest expect to incre 

IVlJllz' Cl growth of the self-employed sector land Revenue, so that those who handicap for employers is shortage of part tune wt 

w which now armnnh: for qtio in nine wished to be self -employed would of rfrfiiwd workers. Drawing an a proportion amo 

nunlitiim Hll Ol PntitM IlflW film HRW ruhm Ainnn nf WnM i.l i fl i lief 


BY JOHN HUNT 

MRS MARGARET THATCHER, 
the Prime Minister, faces a difficult 
time at Westminster this week with 
continued pressure over the West- 
land affair and the row over 
whether officials from No 10, Down- 
ing Street, should appear before the 
House of Commons defenne com- 
mittee to answer questions. 

In addition, she faces a rebellion 
of Tory backbenchers tonight over 
the decision to approve an £18m 
payment towards the EEC budget 

Anti-EEC Tories are angry that 
this first quarter's payment is being 
made, even though the Government 
and other member states have said 
that the budget is illegaL About 30 
of them are expected to abstain or 
vote against the Government 

There are continued rumblings 
on the Conservative backbenches 
against Mrs Thatcher's style of 
leadership. 

Sir Anthony Meyer, a Conserva- 
tive MP for Wales, yesterday re- 
newed his call for Mrs Thatcher to 
put her popularity to the test fay 
seeking re-election as parly leader. 
He thought this should be before 
the autumn, which would be the 
normal time for an election under 
the party constitution. 


The Prime Minister also came 
under attaeVr from Mr Robert 
Rhodes James, Tory MP far Cam- 
bridge. He said that her handling of 
the Westland affair was regarded 
by many Conservative MPs and 
party supporters with "a m failure of 
bewilderment a n d anger." 

He called Westland a lamentable 
episode which denwpn^ fr witpd that in 
politics, as in ot he r areas of We, 
honesty was the best policy. 

Neither of these backbenchers, 
however, repres e nts a broad spec- 
trum of opinion in the party. Sir An- 
thony admitted that other Tory 
MPs he had spoken to did not agree 
with him. 

Neverthless, with rising nnem- 
ployment and failing oil prices, the 
Prime Minister is going through a 
difficult period. 

Conservatives will be keeping a 
dose watch on the Young Conserva- 
tives' an nnal wwi fw anwi n wt week- 
end. Mr Norman Tebbit, the party 

pVisrirman nntl tico tiw tO 

make a rallying call to the party. 

Mr Michael HeseMne, who re- 
signed as Defence Secretary over 
Westland, will also be there. He is 
expeced to make a wide-ranging 
policy speech. 


THE Confederation of British In- 
I dustry (CBI) will this week propose 
to the Government that it change 
the tax laws to encourage the 
growth of the self-employed sector 
which now awimn^f for rvnp in nine 

of the working population and 
growing. 

In a confiden tial memorandum 
on "factors affecting the creation of 
jobs” to be p rese n ted to the Nation- 
al Economic Development Council 
on Wednesday, the CBI says that 
much greater sub-contracting of 
work to individuals is now taking 
place throughout British industry — 
the largest cause of the growth in 
seif-employment 

It says, “subject to a framework 
to prevent obvious abuse, the Gov- 


ernment might consider rlmnging 
the onus of proof of self-employ- 
ment for taxation and benefit pur- 
poses from the individual to the In- 
land Revenue, so that those who 
wished to be self-employed would 
be so entitled unless there wow 
good reasons otherwise.” 

The CBI document, in a wide- 
ranging analysis of present labour 
market trends, strongly backs 
moves towards greater labour mar- 
ket flexibility and says that regula- 
tions governing the work place 
"must in *ii? first place be dtwngnprf 
to represent the nriirimum burden 
consistent with aligning t)n»ir nec- 
essary objectives. They nnxst subse- 
quently be subject to a review 
which is both regular and systemat- 


ic; and when they are no longer 
relevant or useful they must be 
scrapped." 

But it stresses that the greatest 
handicap for employers is shortage 
of skilled workers. Drawing an a 
GaDup survey of November last 
year, the memorandum says that 
"an inadequate supply of candi- - 
ifay with the right skills and expe- 
rience was a far more widespread 
impediment to recruitment 
the various obligations placed on 
employers." 

The Gallup survey also shows 
Hiatt 

• Over the next five years 57 per 
cent of companies expect to reduce 
itonuiiyjifo n and increase "multi- 
chining " and job f lex ibility* this 


Low paid said to have little protection 


BY DAVID THOMAS, LABOUR STAFF 


THE UK's protection far the low 
pa id is . lew* comprehensive than 
most other countries in Euro- 
pean Community. 

However, the UK Government is 
similar to some other European 
governments in wishing to weakmi 
st atu tor y provisions far the low 
paid. 

These are some of the mam ffnd - 
m g s of a survey of minimum pay to 
the 12 countries of the European 

fVwmmTTitty by Induatria] Ralatkma 

Services (IRS), an independent pay 
research group. 


A fell st at utory m i ni m um wage 
exists in five EEC countries, 
France, The Nethexfands, Spain. 
Portugal find IRS 

found. 

Belgium and Greece have mini- 
mum wages laid down, not by law, 
but fay national collective agree- 
ments in those sectors where there 
is no industrywide accord. 

West Germany, Denmark »nd 
Italy set minimum rates of pay 
across all sectors of the economy 
through industry-level collective 

wgrwamanfg 


TTia UK and the RfynMio of Ire- 
land stan d "kuv* , according to IRS, 
in laying down minimum wages no- 


where unions and collective bar- 
gaining 1 * 1 ** t H d i tH ni i Hy weak. In 
the UK, tins is done through wages 

AH the five EEC countries with 
statutory irfniwimw ■wmgww also in- 
clude young workers in the cover- 
age, according to IRS. In Britain, in 
mniriKi^ flw» Wages R*TI published 
last week will remove 500,000 un- 
der-21s from the scope of fee wages 


councils. 

In the roC, statutory mrmnmm 
wages lay down a tapered percent- 
age of the adult rate from school 
leaving age until the fell adult rate 
is reached at 18 in France, Spain 
and Luxembourg, 20 in Portugal 
and 23 in The Netherlands. 

IRS also produce figures far the 
numbers of workers paid at fee lnr- 

el of fee statutory minimum in 

those EEC countries which have 
one. 

European Industrial Relations 
Review, Nos 244 to 145, IRS, 57 
Maygrooe Road. London NW6 2 EJ. 


Blocked arteries give businessmen 

high blood pressure. I 
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move is the mare likely the larger 
the company. 

• Nearly 20 per cent of companies 
expect to increase their proportion 
of part time w ork er s with a higher 
proportion among large tod service 
Companies. 

• Some 25 per cent of companies 
expect to make more use of tempo- 
rary workers. 

• Some 36 per rent expect to in- 
crease their proportion of self-con- 
tracted work. 

• Some 35 per cent of all compa- 
nies wish to increase shift and rota 
working, the proportion rising to 39 
per cent in the manufacturing sec- : 
tor and to 41 per cent in the largest 
companies. 


Financial Times Monday February * 19B6 


Timetable set : for 
privatisation of 
water industry 
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We’re getting there =^= Intercity 


BY RICHARD EVANS 
THE PRIVATISATION of the attr 
industry, potentially the most con- 
tentious of *0 the Goyernmenfs 
plans to sell off public eSsets, wffl 
he plated on The political aRaoda 
this we e k with the publication of * 
Government White Paper (policy 
document) setting out a timetable. 

It will be the largest sale the Gov- 
ernment has yet attempted in 
terms of total assets, dwarfing the 
flotation of British Telecom last 
year. The ID water authorities ha 
RwgUnd and Wales have a total as-, 
set value of £27hn. 

The proposal m the. Envir- 
onment Department White Paper 
expected on Wednesday wffl be a 
Bill at the start of the nsxtFnfia- 
mentaty session in the au tumn 
legislating for the sale of the au- 
thorities to private investors. 

The formula will be far the au- 
thorities, which vary widely in site 
and in characteristic faiitaB? to 
become public limited computes' 
wholly owned by the Government 
Each would then be sold off isdivid- 
naDy as and when ft was considered 
suitable. - - - 

In practice this would mean that 
an auth ority like Thames Water, 
which makes an operating profit 
and is relatively debt free vrowd be 
an early candidate, while other au- 
thorities like North Whet Water, 
which has enormous capital invest- 
ment difficulties with. coBapsiag 
sewers in Manchester and the 
cleaniog-np of the Mersey, wotM be 
at the back of the queue. - 


What the sate wift fetch is tin- 
dear. Mr Roy Watts, chairman of 
Thames and the mast enthusiastic 
advocate of privatisation in the In- 
dustry, estimates that Thames 
would be valued at about Ohou Oth- 
ers reckon that faS 10 'authorities 
could fetch between E3bn and £5b&. : 
This compares with the £&0ta from 
fiie sale of British Telecom and 
around £Bbn expected for British 
Gas. 

The Water Authorities Associa- 
tion, which acts far aS ID authori- 
ties, is strongly opposed to any frag- 
mant atio n af the industry, and the 
White Paper is expected to support 
the retention of the present organi- 
sation based on natural river ba- 
sins, with authorities re sponsib le 
for managing the whole of the wa- 
ter cycle. . _ 

The WAA has acknowledged that 
there could he & risk of conflict be- 
tween the interests of shareholders 
and the discharge of the authorities 1 
regulatory' and community service 
functions, which tend to be a charge 
on the authority rather than a 
source of revenue. 

These functions include conser- 
vtttion of water ^resources, anti- 
pollution measures, land drainage, 
fishing, the regulation - of dis- 
charges, and recreation. To meet 
the difficult y, some kind erf regula- 
tory authority similar to (MM (Of- 
fice of Tefecomnmnicatiahs) is ex- 
pected.to be set up. 


Banks consider role * 
in flotation of BA 


BY LYNTON McLAM 

BANK customers may receive Brit- 
ish Airways prospectuses with timfe 
bank statements when the inline is 
privatised later this year. 

Discussion* between the Govern- 
ment, British Airways and the 
banks have already started and a 
decision could be taken within the 
next few weeks. It would be the 
first Instance of the Go v e fco a h oat 

nsrng ony organisatfott's . mailing 

list to promote the sale of state 
assets. 

“We want to involve the high 
street banks in the wider dfstri&a- 
tion of the p ro sp ect u s^" Mr Michael 
Spicer, the Aviation Minister,, -aud 
in an interview. 

He made clear that he favoured 
the idea of sending a prO^ectos to 
every bank customer. The Govecs- 
ment is also fin* possibil- 

ity of using the Post Office as a dis- 
tribution point 

“The sale of British Airways is 
central to the Governments wider 
share ownership schemes ami the 
sale erf sh ares to the airline is an 
imp or tan t ingredient in the policy," 


Mr Spicer said. He wanted the safe' 
of BA to involve the widest share 
ownership so far seen in a national- 
ised industry sale. " 

There had been, he said, a "de- 
gree of interest” from the banks in 
the idea of using customer bank 
statements as a vehicle to send out 
the prospectus. 

Alt four leading (tearing banks 
said they had been approached and 
were considering the possibility of 
using their customer lists for distri- 
buting the prospectus for a fee. 

A big difficulty could arise over 
the confidentiality of information 
about their customers. 

Midland Bank said the issue was 
being considered by senior execu- 
tives who had had meetings with 
British Airways. "Our customer list 
has never before been used far dis- 
tribution of material from outside 
the bank," It said. The confidential- 
ity is the conundrum, but there are 
changes taking place in the Gty 
and we have not ruled out the pos- 
sibility of new developments." 


Copyright pirates dent 
sales by £lbn a year 


BY RAYMOND SHODDY 

THE BRITISH copyright indus- 
tries, ranging from bo ok s and re- 
cords to computer soft wa re, arctos- 
ing an estimated £Um a year in 
sales worldwide because of 
conntecfeHi ^ 

British books from the Oxford 
English Dictionary to Jeffrey Arch- 
er novels ere bring cou n terfe ite d 
from Amman to Jakarta, 
to a study published today. The re- 
port is bring sent to government 
ministers with an urgent appeal for 
tough government action to protect 
British. copyright interests in over- 
seas markets. 

The report is the work of the UK 
Anti-Piracy Group, whose members 
include the Publishers Association 
and the Int p- rnirtifwmi Federation of 


ere (IFPV). The UK recording and 
book publishing industries lose 
£158m a year from piracy in eight 
countries which have been 
reviewed. 


The British copyright industry, 
which also includes film and video, 
is estimated to contribute nearly 
£6bn a year to the economy in 
toms of gross value added, about 
2.6 per cent of gross domestic 
product 

The report International Piracy - 
The Threat to the British Copyright 
Industries, calls on Whitehall to: - 

• grreamuchhigherprioritytothe 
pirating and counterfeiting of Brit- 
ish goods and intellectual property, 

• set up a senior task farce to co- 
ordinate activities against piracy 
and counterfeiting; 

• review current trade .and aid 
arrangements where pirates are ac- 
tive. 

The study, identifies Singapore ns 
the world capital of piracy. Tape 
piracy is rife, UK book publishers' 
losses are estimated at Clflma year 
and it is posable to counterfeit cop- 
ies of any piece of well-known busi- 
ness software. 


Sterling policy attacked 


THE GOVERNMENTS policy of 
holding up interest rates to defend 
the pound may prove "extremely 
da mag i n g," according to the stock- 
broking firm Rowe St Pitman, 
Michael Prowse writes. 

In the firm's latest circular, Mr 
Walter Eltis, an Oxford economist, 
says Mr Nigel Lawson, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, wbnuirf stop 
obstructing the operation of market 
forces. 

The Chancellor, he states, is us- 
ing the " highest real interest rates 
in the western world to prevent 
sterling falling when market forces, 
which are aware erf the impending 
deterioration in Britain's oil ac- 
count, are seeking to pull sterling 
down to a level at which the non-oil 
sector can gain markets and h*nn<» 
replace 01 L" 

Mr Eltis suggests that Britain's 
balance of payments on current ac- 
count could deteriorate at a steady- 
rate of about Slbn a year as oil 
revenues decline. The £3hn surplus 
in 1985 would be transformed into 
bare balance by 1988 and a £3bn 
deficit by 1993. 

fa these circumstances, he says 

toe Ch ancell o r should not attempt 


to resist market forces which are 
pressing far a substantial real de- 
preciation of tfaie pound. 

□ B RITISH Airways has ordered a 
computerised energy management 
system developed by BICG Trans- 
mittoo. The system, costing El .4m, 
is intended to save the airline ini- 
tially up to fclwi, rising to on 
its annual energy bill at Heathrow 
airport London. 

□ ANGLO- CARGO Airlines h»-« 
protested to the .Department of 
Transport about a rule which per- 
mits foreign cargo aIi-Ktwv to fly in- 
to UK airports without the noise 
limits or other restrictions which 
a PPly to UK registered operators. 

□ EXPORTS of Scotch whisky 
earned a record £994fa in 1985. an 
increase of 7 per cent in value over 
the previous year. • ■ ■ 

In volume -terms exports woe 
down fay 2 percent, at 225,894,432 h- 
tresof pure alcohol. This was due to 
a fall of 31 per cent in shipments of 
bulk malt whisky, particularly to 
Japan. Shipments of bottied whis- 
ky, which represents 70 per cent of 
Scotch exports, rose fay JU per cent . 


_(®THE NEW MERCEDES-BENZ 200-300E SERIES 



The new Mercedes-Benz 200-300E series. 
Shrinks the miles. Stretches the imagination. 


The Mercedes-Benz 200-300E series 
represents a totally new generation of medium- 
• sized gars. 

New from the ground : up and from 
numberplate to numberplate. Yet thecars are 
still classically Mercedes-Benz. 

In achieving this, we have re-defined the 
standards for cars of this size Rewritten the 
ride-versus-handling equation. 

And revived the pleasure of motoring. 

Engineered to be effortless. 

Y in the new 200-300E series, the driver 
can feel instantly at ease with his machine. 

The engines only whisper their presence, 
the progressive power-assisted steering trans- 
mits a precise feel of the road The dynamic 
handling characteristics inspire confidence 
at all times. 


And with six engine options, you can 
choose precisely the right power for your 
needs, from brisk to distinctly sporty. 


Model 

Enotoe 

size(cc) 

Cylin- 

ders 

Transmission 

(standard) 

Horsepower Top speed 
(DIN) tmph) 

0-100 kph 
(0-62 mph) 

Price 

(£) 

. Petrol 200 

1997 

4 

5-speed manual 

. 109 

116 - 

12.6 secs 

12500 

... 230E 

2299 

4 

5-speed manual 

136 

126 

10.4 secs 

136% 

260E 

•JCQQ 

B 

4-speed auto 

166 

133 

9.5 secs 

16170 

300E 

2962 

6 

4-speed auto 

IBS 

139 

82 secs 

17840 

Diesel 2500 

2497 

5 

5-speed manual 

90 

109 

162 secs 

13790 

3000 

2996 . 

6 

5-speed manual 

109 

118 

13.7 secs 

15600 


Each one delivers its power in a relaxed, 
leisurely manner. For instance, at 70mph the 
230E engine is turning over at under 2500 rpm 

There are useful reserves of power built in, 
too. The 300E will comfortably reach 139mph 


Naturally, with this power and perform- 
ance, handling and suspension have to be 
exceptional. 

Not" surprisingly the 200-300E series 
probably has the most highly-developed steel 
suspension system on any saloon car in the 
world. This gives the driver the confidence 
to take fast bends in a relaxed manner, without 
ruffling his passengers. 

And when you need to cut the perform- 
ance and come to a standstill, the massive 
4-wheel dual circuit disc brakes will see to it 
that you come speedily to a halt in a most 
undramatic manner. 

Engineered to be safe. 

The 200-300E series is yet another 
celebration of Mercedes-Benz' dedication 
to safety. 

The passenger compartment has been 
made even more resistant to lateral impacts 
and roll-over accidents. 

The front seat belts have unique electronic 
tensioners which work instantly in the event 
of a severe head-on impact to give maximum 
restraint 

In order to maintain the clearest possible 
view of the road ahead in heavy rain, 
Mercedes-Benz have taken a whole new look 
at the windscreen wiper. Their new eccentric- 
sweep version cleans an unprecedented 86% 
of the screen. 

And, with optional ABS anti-lock braking, 
no combination of road surface or weather 
conditions will prevent you from retaining 


total steering control during an emergency 
stop - because each wheel will give maximum 
braking power without skidding. 

Engineered to be economical. 

Science and engineering have joined 
forces to produce engines for the 200-300E 
series that have greater performance than 
before, with far greater economy. 

Critically balanced crankshafts, reduced 
masses and lower friction losses combine to 
extract the maximum drop of power from the 
minimum drop of fuel. 

Add to this the aerodynamically sculp- 
tured bodies, using weight saving materials, 
and you'll begin to see why the average* fuel 
consumption figures for the new 200-300E 
series are at least 17% better than the figures 
for the comparable previous models. 

The new 200-300E series offers the driver 
the perfect balance between everything he 
seeks in a car. The driving experience is 
smooth and effortless, yet the dynamics of the 
new suspension and power units encourage 
sporty driving. 

In true Mercedes-Benz style, the 200-300E 
is made to be enjoyed, and admired, for a 
long time to come. XTX 

® 

Mercedes-Benz 

Engineered like no other car in the world. 

Official Fuel Consumption nEures-mpg(lrtres/100luni 

200 5-speed manual Urban 25. 1 (113), 56 mph 46 1(6 IX 75mpfi 36 7 (7.7) 230E 5^pe«J maruaHJrtan 254 (111). 
56n^h 452 (62). 75mph 3613 (7.7X 260E tepeed automate U rtan 233 (12 11 56mph 34.4 (S21, 75 mph S5 {99). 
300E 4-speed aulflmjfc: Urban 228(12.4), 56 mph 340 (&3) 76rr*ifi 282 tfGO). 2500 5*peed manual Urban 316 (891 
56mph 52 ] (5.4), 75 mph 403(79). 3000 bepeed manuat Uiban 29.9 (95), 56mph 525 (541 75mph 406 (70) 

* fv&agd based on one ttwd each of Urban/56/75 mph fuel consumption figures 
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UK NEWS 


Notice of Redemption 


Daiwa House Industry Co., Ltd 


(Paiwa House Kogyb Kabqdaki Kanfaa) 


U.S. $15,000,000 7*4% Convertible Bonds Due 1991 


Dxhra House Industry Co., Ltd. hereby gives notice that pursuant to Section 6 (B ) of the 
Terms and Conditions of the Bonds h will redeem all of its U.S. SI 5,000,000 7Vt% Convertible 
Bonds Due 1991 on March 20,1986 (the “Redemption Date”) at a price of 102% of the 
principal amorint .thereof (the “Redemption Price"). 


thereafter, the Redemption Price will become due and payable upon all such Bonds 
interest accrued thereon from September 30, 1985. Interest shall cease to accrue on and 
Redemption Date. 

The Right to G 


on March 20, 1986. Holders of the Bonds are presently entitled to convert any of tbeir Bonds 
into common shares of Dahra House Industry Co., Ltd. by depositing with a paying and con- 
version agent during normal business hours at the place where the Bond is deposited for 
c onv ersion a conv e r s ion notice in the form obtainable from any paying and conversion agent. 
FuD details of the conversion rights and the procedure for the exercise of such rights is set out 
in the conditions printed on each of the Bonds. The current coaver?k» price is Yen 510.40. No 
conversion right can he exercised after March 20, 1986. 

The Bonds are to be redeemed (a) at CM w iih . N.A-, Corporate Trust Services, 111 Waft 
Street, 5th Floor, New Yack, NY 10043 or (b) subject to any applicable laws or regulations at 
themsun offices of Citibank, N^, in Amsterdam, Brussels, London, Paris and Zurich, at the 
main office ibf Gcktnp Bank (Luxembourg) SA hi Luxembourg, at the main office of Kuwait 
International Investment Co. sjJl in Kuwait City and the main office of Kiedietbank SA 
Luxerabothgeotse irf Luxembourg. Payments at die offices referred to in (b) above will be by a 
United States dollar check drawn on a bank in New York City or by a transfer to a United States 
dollar account maintained by the payee with a New York Gty bank. 


Dw wi House Industry Co., Ltd. 

By: CITIBANK, NA, Principal Paying Agent 


February 3, 1986 


may be required by the Interest and Dividend Tax Compliance Act of 1983 unless the Paying 
Agent has the correct tax identification number (social security or employer 
number) or exen^tiao certificate of the Payee. Please furnish a properly completed Form W-9 
or exem p t i on certificate or equivalent when presenting your securities. 
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Peter Marsh on the British and US defence officials’ meeting over Star Wars 
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OFFICIALS from the UK Defence TIB rpim to rp ar tu Th*>q» inrimte the 
Ministry and the US Defence De- <hmig» of the "battle management? 
pe rtinen t meet today in Washing- computers that would control 
ton in an attempt to finalise the monitor Star Wars weapons; sen- 
areas of technology in which Brit- sirs to work out the positions of So- 
ish companies could participate in vset. and. “architecture" 

Presiden t Reagan's Strategic De- «♦"«*<** to devise the. correct ar- 
feuce Initiative. rangement of weapons in a . Star 

The t alk s, doe to last until Wed- Wars system aimed at defending 
nesday, represent an effort to (haw not just the US hut Western 
c on c fa siona from the series of tech- Europe. 

meal workshops between UK and . Following these meetings, UK 
US officials since the twu countries cbmpimes will have to bid on spa- 
signed a general agreement on Star WfTr- star Wars contracts incompe- 
Wars ^ collaboration in early tifiop with US defence co nc erns. 
December. The' British r fvm p ,tT, i , * c fa* an up- 

The S26bn project is due by the hni struggle because of their rela- 
eariy 1990s to devise a strategy to tive lack of knowledge of the key 
defend the West from Soviet mis- teohniwiT in Star Wars, 
sites, Bor i nstanc e by shooting them So far they have been denied 
down with exotic devices SUCh as la- w/wnfc tq thp rtageifip ri details 
Kessey, GEC. Logics, rf star Wars work in the US - on 
British -Aerospace, Ferranti and which about S4bn, in the form of 
TOkkii EMI are among the conjpa- qrmo 2,000 different- contracts, has 
nies that hope to gain Star Wars a&yb«n committed to US corn- 

contracts. anH government laborato- 

Despite the agreement, it has be- ijes.' . 
come dear in recent weeks that ' ^The first classified briefing to UK 
British contractors face several ma- industry cm Star Wars is dp*? to ^ fl ^ c|> 
jor hurdles to gain work under the place in London on February 18. 
programme. - The* Deftace Ministry plans this 

This week's .(fochssiCRis, mid the week tb ‘mvrte :tb ‘the ; gqfoprin g 
workshop sessions which preceded about'fSO British corhpames, wijiich 
them, are largely to inform the Ben- wit only contrac- 

tagon's SDI Organisation, toe body tte-but oancerns involved in -ci- 
in charge of the Star Wars pro- vfluffl applications of technologies 
gramme, of the -capabilities of -UK su)& as electronic aito new ihaien- 
industry. ' aft . - 

The meetings have emphasised " About 29) peopteare expected to 
areas in which -British defence, con-, attrad toe briefing, which is to be 
tractors may have fr-Iead-on -them -addressed -by-Lt Gen- James-Abra- 


hnm^nn , director of the Pentagon’s 
SDI Organisation. 

Another difficulty for British 
companies is that they have yet to 
be informed of the details of the De- 
cember agreement, which the two 
governments -regard as confiden- 
tial. - 

The accord covers key issues 
such as toe rights of British compa- 
nies to commercialise technologies 
winch they may develop while 
working for . the Pentagon and the 
degree to -which -they. ‘will have 
access to teehni«»i know-how 
owned by US concerns. 

According to the Defence Minis- 
. try, the secrecy is justified by the 
fact that the- UK companies them- 
selves may not wish competitors to 
know the conditions cm which they 
may in future work for toe Penta- 
gon. Another reason for withhold- 
ing details of the agreement is to 
give nothing away to other govern- 
ments - such as West Germany and 
Italy - which are negotiating their 
own Star Wars deals with the US. 

None the less, the secrecy has 
made it difficult for British compa- 
nies interested in Star Wars to dis- 
cover the terms, of any contracts 
toat are 7 awarded.; it is: expected 
that -at least soma of the detains of 
toe December accord will be re- 
leased at toe'London briefing later 

Hite TTVinHi 

Several British companies have 
attempted to fire! altern ative mech- 
anisms to finalising star Wars con- 
-traots, -ether than -by -negotiating 
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Defence Ministry. They are either 
curing to the SDI Organisation di- 
rectly - by this route Ferranti al- 
ready has a draft contract for about 
S150.CO!) to work on optical comput- 
ing - or are attempting to gain con- 
tracts with US defence c o mpani es 
already working on Star Wars. 

British Aerospace, for instanc e , 
last autumn rant a team of execu- 
tives to toe US to talk about Star 
Wars to major defence concerns. 

It appears, however, that before 
US enmpantos sign Star Ware 
agreements with overseas concerns 
they must seek toe permission of 
toe Pentagon. Tins is to ensure the 
deals do not transgress US Govern- 
ment guidelines over the transfer of 
technology to foreign countries. 

At the very least, this provision 
could hold up contracts between US 
and UK concerns 

Martin Marietta, toe US aero- 
space company, is particularly keen 
to reach agreements with European 
concerns over Star Wars. The com- 
pany is working on &$5nr architec- 
ture study for the Pentagon, which 
emphasises the use erf European 
Ideas to defend the - continent 
against nadear attack. - 

Mr Bob Fisette, vice president of 
Mg r *™ 1 Marietta ^ Tn tPH-nftbVmai, Ctyg 
toe Pentagon has trild him to hold 
back from si gning up European 
concerns as subcontractors prior to 
it formulating a general policy on 
technology transfer prefer Star 
Wars. 


MinisteES 


plan inner 


city 


forces 


By John Hunt 


PROPOSALS to improve employ- 
ment opportunities in the toner 
cities, particularly among ethnic 
minorities, are expected to be un- 
veiled. by. the Grrrermnent In toe 
next few weeks. ■ 

- The plan would lnvbtwe coordi- 
nating oWcfitig j apwaaii rrd 
getting "value for:'. money? rather 
than the expenditure of any new 
pubtie foods. - 

The scheme frbefngdrtwztupby 
a comm it te e representing e .crese- 
section of gqveminato uitoister a; ft 
will meet to discuss defers tomor- 
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US biotechnology wins 


investment backing 


BY DAVID RSHLOCK, SCIENCE EDITOR 


BIOTECHNOLOGY Investments, 
toe N.M.Rotosduld trust specialis- 
ing in biotechnology shares, reports 
a co nti n ui ng strong flow of propos- 
als from unquoted biotechnology 
companies. 

Lord Rothschild, its chairman, in 
his half-year report says it has re- 
ceived a further 38 proposals, com- 
pared with 76 for the previous 12 

ynrtnthjg. 

Britain was strongly represented 
with 13 proposals, compared with 21 
from the US and others from Aus- 
tralia, Denmark and West Ger- 
many. Bat toe UK proposals foil to 
feature among the five new invest- 
ments Biotechnology Investments 
has mmfa. 

* The trust has put SUhn into Nor- 
disk Ge&tafte, of Copenhagen, toe 
world's third biggest producer of inr 
sulin after Eli Lilly and Novo, with 
about 10 per cent of the market 
. Nordisk began as a partnership 
of three scientists in 1923 but in 
'4984 its production and marketing. 


activities were tmnafontd to a £m* 
itedeampaoy. - 

Last summer ft raised 1112m in 
London and CtecaihagteL . 

The trastfs-omar four unquoted 
investments- are all in the US: in 
Sepcacor, specialising to membrane 
sqnratitm .technology; Bfotrd,q>e- 
riahsing in miixobial treatments fix' 
wastes; Embrex, speriahsing in 
products for the poultry industry; 
and Immnnefech Pharmaceuticals, 
specialising in novel peptides to 
control diseases of the immune 
system. 

Lord Rothschild says flat toe 16 
per cent rise in toe trusf s net asset 
value per share in toe six months 
under review- making about 32 per 
cent for the year - reflects the re- 
cent strong performance of quoted 
biotechhofogy . shares on Wall 
Street 

In vestor interest has been stimu- 
lated, he says, by bids for two US 
cpfflparilra, Hybritech and Genetjc 
Systems, 


The 

BIGGEST 


event 



Ring NOW for yow tickets 
24-hour hotline 01-608-1711 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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SSH5SS Global orders worth £52m for Iilley 
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SECURITIES 

OSAK/&A 

SCURTITESCaLTD. 
Has Changed 
Its Name: 

Introducing Cosmo. 

WE'VE SEEN MANY CHANGES in the 68 
yfaw nf steady growth shoe oar founding m _ 

1918. But nothing compares with the changes in 
today’s dynamic world of securities: Market # 
Ebenlizarioa- Intemarionafaarion. Crimpmema- 
tion. And ahead lies the 21st century, with even 
greater changes as tedmdpgy draws the wood 
dbscr together. 

To meet the Aaflenge, we*re making a change of 
oar own tint reflects oar htgrityacavc rote m m- 
ne rparional securities. Effective Februaiy I, 

Osafaya Securities Company will take the new 
name Cosmo Securities Company. For reliable 
results in the dynamic new eta count on Cosmo 
.Securities, backed by 68 years of trusted service. 


(MsiiosHaiMtsaiPJWHJ*!™; 


Dynamic Change Keeps Us 
Ahead of the Game 


Israel Discount 

of technological progress in banking. 

Over 50 years our constant search for better 
ways to norm air cuatoman has nov«r 
ceased. 

Whether It's ATM^orHfoeoomputeriz»i*o<v 

tatephonabanfong, horns b an king or an 



For the benefit of all shareholders 


For many years, the fashion both in Government and in 
industry was to favour mergers and amalgamations. No 
doubt mergers have brought advantages in some cases, but it 
is now quite dear that the fashion for industrial elephantism 
was greatly exaggerated. I believe that there are cases 
where businesses are grouped together inefficiently under 
a single company umbrella. They could in practice be run 
more dynamically and effectively if they could be 
“demerged” — I apologise for that word which has now 
become part of the jargon — and allowed to pursue their 
own separate ways under independent management. The 
present tax rules can in practice effectively discourage 
demergers of that kind, by charging the assets of the 
“demerged” company to advance corporation tax and 
income tax as distributions. 

I propose to bring forward, during the passage of the 
Finance Bill, measures to ease the tax charge on distributions 
of that kind, subject to certain safeguards, and where 
they are concerned solely with the genuine splitting off of 
independent trades within the corporate sector, yy 


The Rt* Hon* Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
Budget Statement* 
26th March, 1980*. 


A 

The 

demerger 
" corporation 


123 Skane Street, London SWIX 9BV^ England 
Tele^hone:'(01) 730 9123. Telex: 932016 SLOANEG 
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PETROFINA 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 
OF RESULTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
31st DECEMBER 1985 

"Petrofina's share in the Group's consolidated profit for 
1985 amounted to 17,070 million Belgian francs compared with 
15,505 million Belgian francs in 1984, an increase of 10.1 %u 

Results have improved steadily over the past 15 years* with 
profits today representing 22.6% of shareholders' equity which 
itself has risen by 11% during 1985. 

Only actual operating income is included in this profit figure, 
all non recurring income having been offset by writing off 
extraordinary charges. 

The improvement in results is due primarily to our activities 
in the refining-marketing sector 

Notwithstanding the current instability of our industry the 
Board feels able to propose to the Annual General Meeting of 
12th May 1986 a dividend net of withholding tax of 330 francs, 
an increase of 10%". 


Thft adwerthetnent is pubWied by Hi* Samuel & Co. Limited on behalf ol Petrofina 5-A. The DhedOB 
of Petrofina iA. are the persons rcsporwible for the information contained in this advertisement. 

1b the best of their knowledge and befcef (having taken aH reasonable care to ensure that such is the 
case] the information contained m the. advertisement is in accordance with the fads. The Directors 
of Petiohn* £A accept responsibility accordingly' 


This advertisement is issued in co m p Tie nce with the 
requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchange, tt does not 
constitute at* invitation to the public to subscribe tor or purchase 
any shares. 

ANGLO NORDIC HOLDINGS PLC 

(incorporated m England under die Companies Act 1882 to 1886} 

1341A225 Ordinary Shares of Speech 
1,108.097 11.5 parcentCumutatiuefteferance Shares of £1 each 
£3,420,125 10 percent- Convertible Unsecured Loan Stock 1989/1992 
(raareflmmfar m lafMy m w ol capiori br Orni Omaka Bank, in L Ot pa nml m O mm mht 

The Council of The Slock Exchange has admitted the above mentioned 
securities to the Official List which securities represent the m axim u m which 
may be issued pursuant to the Offers tor Patbow Holdings PLC. Particulars 
of each of the securities are available In dw Excel St a tistical Services. 
Copies of die Listing ftrticutars dated 6th January 1988 containing further 
details in connection with the issue of these seasides pursuant to the 
Offers for Paltrow Holdings PLC, together with particulars of a* of these 
securities may also be obtained from the Company Announcements 
Office, The Stock Exchange. Throgmorton Street. London EC2P 2BT umfl 
5th February, 1986 and during normal business hours on any w e e k day 
(Saturdays and public holidays excepted) until 14th February 1986 from 
Anglo Nordc Holdings PLC. Anglo Nordic House, High Sheet, Hemal 
Hempstead, Hertfordshire HP1 3AG, Standard Chartered Merchant Bank 
Limited. 33-36 Gracechurch Street, London EC3V 0AX and CapeFCura 
Myers, 65 Holbom Viaduct, London EC1 A 2EU. 

Datad 3rd February 1988. 


The Princess Alice 
Hospice 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


11 1 reshuffle in US and Europe 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK 


ITT, the US-based multi- 
national conglomera t e, has 

^wnnnnfwl ♦haq' Mr Wulja^ 

Smith, the group’s 41-year-oid 
chief technical officer and the 
exec u ti v e in ch arge of itx 
struggle to adapt ITT*s System 
12 digital -tdephaie exchange 
switch to US standards, has 
resigned to rejoin- American 
Telephone and Telegraph (AT 
and T), his previous employer, 
as an executive director of net- 
work planning at AT and Ts 
Bell Research Laboratories. 

At the same timei, ITT has 
announced a series of senior 
management appointments in 
its European tel ecommuiri ca- 
tions operations, aimed at 
strengthening research, market- 
ing and ma nnf a c tnri ng 
particularly for its System 12 
digital swttdt. The new senior 
managers will report to Mr 
Dan iel Weadock. pr eside nt of 
ITT Europe and an ITT group 
executive vice president. 


Blow to System 12 

Mr Smit h's decision to resign 
from ITT, where he had been 
the group’s technical director 
in Europe until his promotion 
a few months ago, appe ars to 
be a farther blow to ZTFs plans 
to adapt System 12 to US. stan- 
flgi flg. Hr 5}wiith retained his 
European responsibilities after 
becoming the group’s chief 
technical officer, and had 
recently led the group’s acceler- 
ated effect to make the System 
12 switch ready for- the US 
marketplace. 


He app arently decided to 
leave ITT for personal reasons. 
However, his departure c omes 
at a critical time for ITT, 
which recently announced 
delays hi the installation of Its 
first commercial System 12 
switch in the - US because of 
software difficulties and other 
problems in' adapting ifce 
sophisticated equipment to US 
standards. That delay has raised . 
question s on Wall Street about, 
whether TTT will miss a major 
opportunity to sell System 12 — 
its flagship product developed 
over a decade at a cost of $lbn 
— to the now Independent, l ocal 
Bell telephone companies. ITT 
spent 8105m last year In Its 
efforts to adapt System 12 for 
the US market. 

While ITT has been very 
successful selling System 32 in 
Europe and else w here outside 
the US, its flagging efforts to 
adapt the system for sale in the 
key US market have raised 
questions about the group’s 
ability to gain a major share of 
the currently booming US mar- 
ket for such equipment 

The group recently com- 
missioned a marketing study of 
the -US digital equipment mar- 
ket by Boor, Alien and Hamil- 
ton — the management consult- 
ing firm — which is unders tood 
to be nearing completittoci. ITT 
says the report represents 
“another input to manage- 
ment” 

- There has been specu lation 
on Wall Street that ITT might 
be considering scaling back its 
efforts to bring System 12 to 
market in the US in order to 


concentrate on sales of the 
advanced telephone s witch ing 
gear in Europe. While TIT has 
given no (indication that it may 
be preparing to s c ale back or 
abandon its efforts to adapt and 
market Syste m 12 in- the US, the 
project, Hke ITTs other major 
businesses, is under constant 
review by senior executi v es, 
and by the board a t Its regular 
monthly meetings. ITTs board 
Is due to meet next on February 
1L 

European success 

At the same time, the appoint- 
ment of t hree key new execu- 
tives to ITTs Brussels-based 
European teleooaHnaiti cations 
operations underlines the 
group's attempt to capitalise 
upon the success of System 12 
orien in Europe — and ensure 
that delivery schedules are met 
and that research updating 
System 12 for the European 
Customers continues. 

The three new appointments, 
announced by Mr Weadock, are: 
• Mr Gerhard Zekfler, aged 49, 
will replace Mr Smith as- 
gene eU technical director of 
ITT Europe. Mr Zeidfcer, a 20- 
year veteran of ITTs West 
German st andard Electrik 
Lorenz (SEX) subsidiary, win 
be in charge of 8,500 scientists, 
engineers and technical staff 
involved in product develop- 
ment and long term research. 

As part of his responsibilities 
Mr ZeUOer will have fall 
management responsibility tor 
all the technical aspects of 
System 32 which he helped 


develop while head of SELt 
technical de partm ent. Mr Wead- 
ock noted that the appoin tmen t 
represented evidence of ITTs 
“firm commitment to research 
and development in Europe.” 
and added, “System 12 is a key 
element In our long-term tele- 
communications strategy.** 

• Mr David Levy, a farmer vice 
president- in charge of large 
system* and peripherals 
development at Canada’s MKel 
telecommunications equipment 
grou p, is named director of 
ITTs International Telecom- 
munications Centre in Brussels. 
The Centre is responsible tor 
the development of Systran 12 
and related international 
products. Mr Levy, who has also 
worked for Bell Northern 
Reseordh, IBM and Maroon!, 
will be in charge of 150 
engineers and s up port staff 
working on farther development 
of System 12, which is in ser- 
vice in nine nations and has 
been ordered by administrations 
in 21 countries. 

• Mr Alan Lutz, aged 40, was 
named to the new post of vice 
president and group executive 
for international operations in 
TIT Europe. Mr Lodz, a former 
vice president of switching in 
Northern Telecom’s integrated 
network systems group, will 
have he adqua rters response 
billty tor ITTs E uro pe an tele- 
communications Companies in 
-Austria, Denm a r k , Finland, . 
Holland. Portugal. Sweden and ’ 
Switzerland — which manufac- 
ture telephone switching and 
transmission equipment for 
local telephone companies. 


Toshiba 
change 
at top 

TOSHIBA Corporation, the 
Japanese electrical products 
concer n , has appointed Hr 
Sugiichlro W-atari, <aged 60, 
president and chief executive, 
with effect from April L He 
succeeds Mr Shaichi Saba, 66, 
who has filled the posts since 
2980 end is to be diakmaa. 

Mr Wattari, who fan been 
with Toshiba since 1948. 

Finnish MoF 

MR KARI NABS, former 
managing director of Bank of 
Helsinki, has been appointed 
director for foreign borrowing 
at Finland's Ministry of 
Finance. Hr Nare resigned 
from BoH shortly after the bank 
was acquired by Union Bank of 
Finland in Demobee. 


Chairman-elect at Union Pacific 


UNION PACIFIC Corporation, 
the New York-based railway 
company with interests in 
natural resources, plans to 
appoint Mr Drew Lewis, aged 
54. former US Transportation 
Secretary, chairman and chief 
executive in October next year, 
when Mr William S. Cook 
retires, report agencies. 

Mr Lewis became a director 
last month, and is to become 
rffirmiin and chief executive 
officer of Union Pacific Railroad 
Company, a subsidiary, on 
April 1. 

He is next year to succeed 
Mr Cook as president of the 
parent company, and to fill the 
currently vacant post of chief 
operating officer, ahead of 
taking on the further duties. 

* * * 
CHEVRON Corporation, the 


international oil company with 
headquarters in San Francisco, 
has announced that Mr J. Dennis 
Bonney, vice president; has 
been elected to the board. 

Hr Bonney, 55, joined Chev- 
ron in i960 and has been a 
vice president since 1972. As 
vice president, Mr Bonney has 
most recently been responsible 
for some of Chevron’s foreign 
operations. He is scheduled, it 
was previously announced, to 
assume responsibility for logis- 
tics and trading. 

* ★ ★ 
TEXACO, the international oil 
company baaed in White Plains, 
NY, has elected Mr David C. 
Orikelair as treasurer, in succes- 
sion to Mr Edward W. W nlahan, 
who has retired. 

Mr Crikelair, who will also 
be heed of the compands finance 


department, has been senior 
assistant treasurer and assistant 
manager in the finance 
since May last year. 
* * * 

MR RENE WTLDI has been 
appointed general manager of 
the Middle East-Africa region 
by Dow Chemieal Europe, the 
Swissbased regional subsidiary 
of Dow Chemical of the US. He 
will continue in his current posi- 
tions as a vice-president of Dow 
Chemical Europe, general 
manager for Switzerland and a 
member of the Dow Chemical 
Europe operating board. 

In the Middle East-Africa 
post he takes over from Mr 
R. M. Kile, who has been 
appointed director of strategic 
planning and diversification of 
Dow Chemical Europe, and a 
vice president. 


Goodman 

Group 

head quits 

■y Dal Hayward hr WflH n gm i 

MR PETER SHXRTCUKFE, 
executive of tee Goodman 
Group. New aealMMPs aggre^ 
stve bakery, flDurjnflUtog and 
food concern, has retired 10 
years after becoming chairman. 
, “The chief exec uti ve' s -rtte 
img grown to the stage where 
it Is now best suited to someone 

around the age- of 4V-saja 
54-year-old Mr Stdrtrfiffe. 

A new managing, director has 
not yet been appointed. 

Mr SUztcliffe was chairman 
of the group b e twe en 1976 and 
2979, and then took over the 
role - of managing director, 
which gave him mo re direct 
and dayto-day involvement In 
' the company. 

During his time as chief 
executive the company, which 
was earlier known is A. S. 
Patterson, has - expanded and 
developed rapidly. It has also 
adopted an international role, 
and Is now one of New 
Zealand’s most internationally- 
minded companies, 

Mr SWrtcliffe' has been 
appointed chairman of the new 
government-created Marketing 
Development Board. The 
Board has three main areas ol 
responsibiity. It will advise 
. the gov er nment on New 
Zealand's ' marketing develop- 
ment, will put together market- 
ing proposals 1 to encourage 
exporters to seek out new 
markets, and will provide a 
bridge between the private 
sector and -the gover nm ent 

New chief 
for Grown 
Corporation 

By Onr WdHnstou . 
Corr«pandaid«nt 

MR JOHN HUNN, former 
general manager of New 
Zealand's Development Finance 
Corporation (DFC), has been 
appointed managing director of 
Crown ConMnution, the diversi- 
fied New Zealand concern with 
Interests In .agriculture and 
hortictriture, meat process i ng 
and agricultural machinery. 

- Mr Hurer.48; who has been 
with -the DFC tor the past 12 
yean, has been, given the credit 
for taking the- DFC from a 
M fledgling financial linstituticn 
to one with an international 
reputation and interests in 
several countries.** 

Over the past few years. 
Crown has increasingly devel- 
oped Its financial services. 


System solutions to 
the defence needs of 
the world’s armies. 


For many nations Plessey electronic systems expertise is the decisive factor 
in planning their battlefield defence systems. 

Plessey dedication to defence starts with threat analysis by operational 
research staff and feasibility studies by system designers. It follows through to 
manufacture, installation and in-service maintenance. In short, total systems 
management 

Plessey can demonstrate formidable experience, covering strategic and 
tactical battlefield communications networks and fully militarised computer-based 
information-gathering and retrieval systems. 

Expertise too, in the increasingly important area of EW counter-counter 
measures. In fact Plessey System 4000 is the most comprehensive ECM resistant 
combat net radio system ever designed. It's no wonder Plessey has been chosen 
to supply project Raven, the Australian Army's new tactical communications system. 

Plessey is also a recognised leader in battlefield C 3 I systems, demanding 
secure, survivable and widely distributed data. It is a leadership that has been 
proven in service with the UK's Ptarmigan and Wavell systems — the world's 
foremost systems of their kind. 

Whatever the defence needs of today's armies, Plessey is ready to meet 
them — with system solutions. 

Plessey Electronic Systems Limited, 

Station Road, Addlestone, 

Weybridge, Surrey, 

United Kingdom KT15 2PW. 




Technology is our business. 
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Austerity aleasares to bolster the Greek economy 
■'•: haTe caosed growing dfasatfafacfion and labour 
unrest, but jqgnHIcflirt- foreign policy changes by the 
' Socialist Government have met with little public 
reaction among voters so far. 


A dramatic U-tum 



BY AOTMUft IER0DUW0XD8 
a OTHERS 


A NEW air tjf reaHstn ft blowing through tiie corridors of 
power in Athens, as Dr Andreas Papandreon’s Socialist 
(PASOK) Government settles into its second four-year 
term in «CGce. 

The Socialists trounced the conservative “New 
Demteracy** Piairty for the second time running m general 
elections last June, with 46 per cent of the vote — a 
remarkably small erosion of just two percentage points 
in support, compered With the 1981 PASOK victory, which 
brought ' Greece’s first-ever 'Socialist Government to 
power. •••■".' 

Armed with this renewed ' . — ' ■ — ■■— ■ ■ 

mandate. Dr Papandreou has 
proceeded to - launch a 
dramatic U-turn in both econo- 
mic and foreign policy. Its 
success Or failure could have 
far-reaching consequence* both 
for PASOK and for Greece. 

On the economic front, the 
Socialists’ new philosophy is 
encapsulated In a package .of 
economic statrihsanon. mea- 
sures introduced last. October, 
with the *irn of bringing the 
runaway, public sector cur- 
rent account deficit^ under 
control and tints averting a 
possible future foreign .debt 
crisis. 

The SotiallStB have moved 
away from the easy Incomes and 
spending policies of their first 
term whi&, the? argue, were 
necessary in orUtjf to red r es s 
economic inequalities in Greek 
society which had built' up 
under the post war administra- 
tions of the Bight. 


Under the new austerity 
regime, toe Government has 
substantially remoulded the 
system of wage Indexation which 
it first Introduced in 1981, and 
Imposed a two-year freeze, to 
the end of 1967, On any other 
-ratatyaM wage increases. An 
bOpOrt deposit requirement has 
'been ioCrottuoed for «, fitfle 
maler half of the products can- 
ing into Greece and the drachma 
has been devalued by 15 per 
cent to boost exports. Austerity 
budgets have been imposed on 
the central government and a 
two tranche Ecu 1.75bn loan 
secured from the European 
Comm uni ty, to help in servicing 
the foreign debt which, accord- 
ing to Bank of Greece figures. 


has virtually doubled <to about 
US#5ba since 1982 and even 
mor? according to independent 
experts. 

The Government’s targets are 
ambitions. The Socialists hope 
by the end of this year to have 
slashed the public sector bor- 
rowing requirement by, four 
points as a percentage of GDP, 
to 13 per cent, to have reduced 
Hie ■curr ent account deficit from 
over $3bn which it is estimated 
to have reached in 1985, to 
$L.7bn and to have trimmed 
k tflatioB from more than 20 per 
emit In 1985 to about 16 pa 
cent 

Although it has attracted 
ranch less attention Him the 
economy; Dr Papaakeoa’s re- 
orientation of foreign policy has 
also been pronounced. The 
Prime * Minister now states 
clearly that Greece Is. in the. 
EEC to stay and no longer 
raises the prospect of Nato 
withdrawal. The aim is to steer 
rotations with Vbb US into 
calmer waters: the thorny issue 
of the US bases, the Prime 
■fidster now suggests, could.be 
resolved by negotiating a new 
arrangement to replace the pre- 
sent five-year ag reemen t for 
their operation, which the 
Socialists told voters would 
expire in 1988. 

It is all a far cry from 
PASOK's 1981 election pledges 




to puD Greece, then a brand- 
new EEC member, out of .the 
community, as well as Nato, and 
to “dose down the bases' of 
death." 

Dr Pspandreou does, howtfvCr, 
stick to his support of 'nuclear 
disarmament: his dose ties to 
the Arab World, including Syria 
and Libya, hi spite of agreeing 
to work with the US to combat 
Libyan-backed terrorism, and 
his tough policy line on Turkey.' 
Dr Papandreou makes dear that 
Greece will continue to abstain 
from Nato exercises in the 
Aegean until the island of 


Lemnos is included in the 
manoeuvre plans. This would 
mean over-riding Turkish objec- 
tions to the militarisation of the 
strategically located Aegean 
: island. 

The Socialists also continue 
to predicate a dialogue with 
Ankara to resolve disputes on 
the sharing of sea and airspace 
rights in the Aegean, upon the 
termination of the 11£ year 
-Turkish military occupation of 
the northern put of Cyprus. 

So far, these foreign policy 
changes have met with little 
public reaction. Greek voters. 


showing more maturity than 
their political leaders have often 
credited them with, appear to 
accept tire reasons of Realpolitik 
which dictate maiding fames 
with the country’s western 
allies. 

The same cannot be said 
about the economy, where the 
abrupt arrival of lean times 
has, temporarily at least, 
dynamited, the consensus which 
gave the Socialists their sub- 
stantial electoral victory. 

Greeks who voted for 
PASOK with an eye to their 
wallets, well-satisfied with the 


increases in real income of 
the administration's previous 
term, accuse the Government 
of having been unduly mislead- 
ing in insisting all the way to 
the polls that the economy i as 
safely set on the path to 
recovery. 

Communist voters who cast 
their ballots for PASOK with 
the tactical purpose of pre- 
venting a return of the right 
to power, are now angered at 
being accused of collusion with 
toe right when they support 
anti-austerity strikes. 

Most important, the economic 
about-face has triggered a 
crisis of self-confidence within 
PASOK itself. Party cadres 
resent having to promote the 
new economic philosophy at the 
grass roots after having been 
excluded from the original 
decisionmaking by Dr Papan- 
dreou and a close circle of 
advisers. 

They fed that PASOK’S 
wmy as tiie democratic 
political force par excellence, 
jealously fostered since the 
parly’s inception as an opposi- 
tion movement to the colonels’ 
dic t oratorship and a key 
ingredient in its rise to success. 


has been tarnished by mass 
expulsions of leading trade 
unionists who dared to voice 
disagreement with the austerity 
measures. 

Polls show the Government's 
popularity to have tumbled to 
Its lowest point since 1981, 
while the period from October 
to December was punctuated by 
strikes and protest demonstra- 
tions. 

However, the Government is 
now of the opinion that the 
worst is over. It points out 
that the strike wave has receded 
■with the New Year, and that, 
despite the autumn unrest, 
1985 was not the record year 
of the decade in terms of work- 
ing hours lost: 1980, the year 
before the Socialists' election 
victory, when frustration with 
the Conservative government 
was at a peak; still tops that 
league table. Yet Mr Papan- 
dreou can hardly be sure that 
the current year, which pro- 
mises to see growing dissatis- 
faction with the austerity 
measures, will not provoke a 
resurgence of labour unrest. 


continued ON PAGE 2 



PUBLIC POWER CORPORATION 

A dynamic and growing enterprise 


The, Company's profile 

Public Power Corporation, a statoowned enterprise, 
is the sote producec and distributor of electric energy 
in Greece. 

Tbe coiporation Was established in 1950 and began 
operations in 1953 with the bulk safe of electricity 
to the «xi sting electric utilities at that time. 

Between 1954 and 1963, PTC acquired approximately 
400 utility companies and became substantially the 
sole paxxmcer aid distributor of electric energy in 
the country. Only a very small portion (1%) of 
the total electricity consumed Is produced by self- 
producers. 

The most important of the previously mentioned 
acquisitions was the acquisition, in 1961, of the 
< 'Athens-Piraeus Electricity Company” which, was 
serving the largest metropolitan area of Greece. 

Today, PPCTs main activities include the develop- 
ment and operation of the major lignite mines of 
the country, which provide fuel to the big lignite 
fired power stations, the operation of thermal and 
power plants and the transmission and distri- 
butzen of the energy produced to the residential. 



The henZe-fired bf 

largest and most modem of Ikej stations 
fSfwTrtKa the P?Cs Interconnected System. Tt consists 
drift, o total generating power of 1£00 
^J^^Z^capodt^of SbiUwnKVm. For the 
SSUStaVST iSSSW ftg station is cqirfppff 
jShSSp efficient electmstaticjut^^ twft 

uhzb ^ fatenaiional specifications. 


commercial, industrial, agricultural and other 
consumers. 

The Corporation’s installed capacity is totaQine 7.341 
MW, while the total energy produced in 1985 is 
expected to be 26,100 GWH. FPC currently employs 

30.000 people and it is serving 5.1 million customers. 
Its net fixed assets, valued at historical cost, totalled 
2,650 million U.S.$ at year end 1984 (up 33.8% 
from the previous year) while total assets were 
3,270 million U.S.$ on the same date. 

Total revenue has increased 25.2% in 1984 to 

950.0 million US.$ and total expenses (including 
interest and depredation) increased 22 . 2 % to 938.7 
million ILS.?. Thus, PP’s net profit was 1L3 millio n 
U.S.$. 

Achievements and prospects 

As electricity represents a considerable part of 
the total final energy consumption in Greece 
<16.5% ) , PPCTs investment policy constitutes a major 
part of the Greek energy policy. 

One of the main goals of this policy is the promotion, 
to the highest possible degree, of the country’s 
independence from external sources of energy 
supply. 

What this means for PPC is the implementation 
of an ambitious investment programme, based on 
the use of domestic resources in electricity 
generation and mainly lignite, which 2s the most 
abundant energy resource in the country, and 
hydro-potential. 

Up to now, tiro achievements in this field have been 
impressive. 

M the end of 1973, the Corporation’s installed 
capacity was: 

58.0 per cent lignite and hydro 

42.0 per cent oil 

Today, the structure of PPCs installed capacity 
has (hanged drastically. 

More specifically, the lignite and hydro units 
represent 72.9 per cent and the oil fired units 27.1 
per cent of the Corporation's total installed 
capacity. 

PPC is committed to increase further the share 
of domestic energy sources in total energy 
generation. 

Thus* in terms of capacity, the share of domestic 
resources has been planned to increase to 80.0 
per cent of the total up to 1989. 

In terms of energy, it is estimated that, in 1989, 
the main domestic resources (lignite and hydro- 


power) will cover 95.0 per cent of the total input 
to the National Interconnected System. 

The restructuring of capacity goes together with 
its increase. 

In order to meet the increasing demand for elec- 
tricity, PRC’s programme provides, for the period 
1986-1989, that new generating units totalling 
1,710 MW of installed capacity will be put into 
operation in the interconnected system. 1,210 MW 
of tins capacity will represent lignite-fired units 
and 500 MW hydroelectric unks. 

However, it must be mentioned that PPC is not 
only aiming in developing conventional energy 
sources. 

In an effort to economise on non-renewable energy 
resources and fuel oil in particular, the Corporation 
has planned the use of the Geothermic potential of 
the country for electricity generation. 

According to this plan, geothermoelectric units of a 
capacity totalling 120 MW will have been installed 
in the island of MIL06 till 1994. These units will 
provide energy not only to MILOS but also to 
other neighbouring islands and the mainland via 
submarine cables. The first experimental geothermo- 
electric unit in MILOS, with a capacity of 2 MW, 
is already in the final stage of completion. 

In the EoLic sector, where the conditions in the 
country are very favourable, a .number of demon- 
stration projects have already been completed or 
are under construction, while a specific 5 year 
programme is in the stage of implementation. 

According to this programme Eolic units of a total 
capacity of 3.5 MW will be installed in 30 islands. 
In the Solar field and specifically in the photovoltaic 
generation, two installations of 50 and 100 KW are 
already -in operation and three are under construc- 
tion. 

In addition to the increase and restructuring of 
capacity, other major elements of PPCTs investment 
policy today are: 

a. The upgr ading of the technological base, with 
the inflow of automation and computerisation 
iii many fields, such as power plant operation, 
load dispatching etc. 

b. An effort for an increased domestic value added 
in its new equipment. This effort is not simply 
based on balance of payment considerations out 
also on long-term real cost and local technology 
advancement considerations. 

In money terns, PPC’s investment programme far 
the period 1985-1989 implies a total spending of 
3,831 million U.S.$ equivalent. Of this amount. 





Strip-mbnina lignite at Megalopolis with a mechanical 
exca v ator fitted with rotating grab-buckets. The excavator 
cart handle up to 1,230 tons and can strrpmine 2.250 cu. ro- 
of lignite per hour. 


1,043 million U.S.? will be spent in power generating 
units, 650 million U.S.$ in mining projects and the 
rest in other projects including transmission and 
distribution facilities etc. 

These numbers show that a considerable amount 
of money will be spent in electricity generation, 
transmission and distribution. 

Of course, considerable spending for investment 
purposes is not somethin* new with electric 
utilities. The electric utility industry, as one of the 
most capital intensive industries, had always very 
large capital requirements In order to meet the 
continuing increase in electricity; demand. However, 
after the two energy crises, the new orientations 
of tite energy policy and mainly with the emphasis 
placed on the development of domestic energy 
sources and the increased pollution controls, the 
capital requirements are substantially higher than 
those faced 10 or 15 years ago. 

PPC’s achievements in financing its capital require- 
ments have been fairly satisfactory. A considerable 
part of the total requirements (more than 25%) 
has been planned to be covered by internally 
generated funds , another part will continue to be 
covered by ESC sources and the rest will be raised 
in the capital markets, domestic or foreign, where 
PPC has a well established name over the years. 
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IF YO U ARE 
MERESIED 
INSDWIWG 
BUSINESS 

with Greek Small and Medium size industries 
and the Greek Market, appeal to the freely offered 
assistance of EOMMEH 



HOMMEH 

Hellenic Organisation 
of Small and Medium size Industries 
and Handicrafts 


10 Xenlas str„ 115 28 Athens, Greece 
Tel. (01) 7715002, 7715060 - Telex: 216819 HMlH GR 


investing 

ingreece 

After more Ben twenty yeas of dynamic presence 
in dewtapmeni banking, the NATIONAL INVESTIilBfTBANK 
FOR WDUSTWAL DEVEL0PMBIT 
las emerged as a refebte partner of foreign investors 
in Greece, tearfvfes include: 

-Proviskxitrf expert internal legt- 

dation, the cretS pmHRks and foe market 
opportuiites vi the country; 

- Shareholding injairtl ventures; 

-Dhedinveslinertsin highMiixdogySectarsoflndustry; 

- GranSig of long-term iwestmertfoans. 

If you pbn to do b usiness 
In Greece, ETEBA is (he partner 
you need. 



woionm. MVEsrmr bwk 
FOR HDUSTHUL OCVEUVWNr 
M. AMALIAS AVE.- MMOLS- TBj HW 


GREECE 2 


New measures lay foundation for recovery 

at last 


The outlook for 1986 


Tough 



rBiirnfjr changes to ewowte indicator* 


itss 


THE PRESENT parlous state of the Greek economy has 
east a p»n of gloom over the country, which will not be 
dispelled the austerity package adopted by the 

Government last October begins to bear fruit. 

The U-turn in economic policy made by Mr Andreas 
Papandreou, the Prime Minister — similar to the one oper- 
ated earlier by the Socialist government in France — 


apparently took the Greek 

“ Why weren’t we told earlier 
about the economic crisis ? ” Is 
a question frequently asked by 
the Greeks. 

The answer is probably that 
Dr Papandreou, the former 
Economics Professor, was over- 
ruled by Mr Papandreou, the 
politician, who wanted to get 
last summer’s election out of 
the way before adopting what 
he knew to be highly unpopular 
measures, not least within his 
own PASOK party. 

The positive side of the 
picture is that, while the stabi- 
lisation package was certainly 
overdue, it was at least severe 
enough to convince inter- 
national -opinion that the 
Government was seriously 
tackling Greece's economic 
problems. 

The main measures were a IS 
per cent devaluation of the 
drachma, the Imposition of an 
import deposit scheme on 40 
per cent of total imports, an 
incomes policy based on a 
radical modification of wage 
indexation, a reduction of the 
public secto r borrowing require- 
ment fPSBR) and a curbing of 
tax evasion. 

Urgent as the measures were 
— the OECD has welcomed them 
in its latest report on the Greek 
economy as providing the right 


surprise. 


The Economy 

ROBERT MAUTHNBt 


sivedy to more than $3bn, or 8 
per cent of GDP. 

This unfavourable trend is 
due mainly to invisible trans- 
actions, the surplus of which 
has declined sharply since 1980, 
both as a result of a fall in 
shipping receipts and because 
tourist earnings have been 
affected by the international 
recession. 

As the Bank of Greece has 
pointed out: “ The str u ct ur e of 
the Greek economy, ■ especially 
its heavy . -dependence ' on 
invisible earnings »wh on 
private capital inflows, makes- it 
highly vulnerable to an adverse 
international economic environ- 
ment” 

Traditionally, Greece- has 
been able to rely on a large net 
inflow of private capital from 
overseas Greeks to flranr-e- its 
current account deficits, without 
having to resort to foreign 
borrowing. Throughout the 
1970s, tile inflow of private 
capital financed some 92 per 
of the 


cent of the current account 
to that there has been a s ? ant ^ r ta . shaP ?__ 111 financin g 


sudden unexpected deteriora- 
tion in the Greek economy. 
Many years of expansionary 
macroeconomic policies, 

punctuated by o*dy very short 
intervals of retrenchment, have 
contributed to a steady worsen- 
ing of the balance of payments, 
tiie rate of inflation, public 
sector deficits and the country’s 

indebtedness. 

The current account first of 
all deteriorated sharply as the 
result of the first oil crisis in 
1973, when the deficit readied 
more than 7 per cent of GDP. 
After several more favourable 
years, it took another plunge 
in the wake of the second 
energy crisis of 1979, doubling 
in the space of one year to 
$L9bn. 

In subsequent years, the 
deficit has fluctuated between 
4.9 and 6.6 per cent of GDP, 
until last year, when it is 
estimated to have risen mas- . 


the deficit has fallen to little 
more than. 50 per cent on 
average daring the past’ six 
years. 

The' substantial foreign 
borrowing required to finance 
the current account deficit in 
the last few years has led to a 
sharp rise in the foreign debt. 
Total external indebtedness has 
doubled in recent years until 
it now amounts to some 45 per 
emit of GNP, accenting to the 
OECD, while debt servicing 
currently absorbs around 22 per 
cent of currant external 
receipts. 

If the Government has 
turned to the EEC rather than 
the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) for aid to- help 
finance its foreign debt; that is 
mainly due to Mr Papandrtou's 
doctrine of “ national indepen- 
dence ” which, he felt, would 
be undermined by the rigorous 
conditions which the - Fund 


normally attaches to its credits. 

For some reason, the Prime 
Minister feels that the terms 
on which the EEC granted its 
six-year Ecu 1.79m (£1.03bn) 
loan last November are more 
acceptable. Some observers 
suspect that; while the Govern- 
ment certainly hopes it can 
fulfil the conditions, it has 
calculated that Greece's 
partners will not allow dt to go 
to the wall for political and 
strategic reasons, even If those 
conditions are sot met by the 
deadline. 

. Yet the fact is that while 
Greece has been allowed 
another one-year’s delay in the 
introduction of the value-added 
tax sys tem and a rfmiiar 
extension before it must 
abolish export subsidies. Mr 

- Costas Simitis, the Economy 
Minister, agreed to a number 

.-of tough economic targets for 
Greece. 

-■ The Public Sector Borrowing 
Requirement (PSBR) which, 
last -year attained the record 
level of 17 JS per cent of GDP, 

. Js-to be brought down by 4 per 
centage points in 1988 to about 
IS per cent and * further 4 per- 
centage points an 1987. 

An inflation target of about 
15 per cent by the end of 1986 
has also been set, compared 

- with an animal rate of 18.5 per 
cent in 1985 (OECD figure) or 
21 per cent according to some 
official Greek figures, which 
tend to vary disconcertingly. 

The Greeks have also given 
an undertaking to reduce 
substantially the rate of 
domestic credit expansion both 
_in the current year and in 1887, 
and progressively to bring down 
the- current account deficit to 
allow the stabilisation of 
external borrowing, estimated 
to reads more than $L8bn by 
1988. 

- Conditions 

One of the most important 
conditions is that the loan is 
made available in two 
les and that the second of 
these instalments, due in 
.January 1987, will be liberated 
only after a review by the EEC 
of the results of Greece’s 
stabilisation programme. 

Whereas many doubts exist in 
Greece about how effective the 
austerity programme will prove 
-to be— ut particular, it is felt 
in some business quarters that 
the devaluation of the drachma 
was not enough — all experts 
agree that at best the package 
will lay only the foundations of 
a recovery. 

In its report on Greece, the 


OECD strongly emphasises that 
effective supply side measures 
must be taken by the autho- 
rities and the business sector if 
productivity is to rise and a 
better all-round economic per- 
formance is to be achieved. 

Special attention will have to 
be given to the state-dominated 
and antiquated financial system, 
which is no longer geared to 
serving a -modern economy and 
promoting competition. 

Used mainly to provide sub- 
sidies and incentives to' selected 
sectors of the. economy and to 
lower tiie cost of financing of 
the public sector, it has failed 
to meet the needs of private 
industry and led to a progres- 
sive decline in private 
investment. 

Though business is obliged to 
rely heavily for its financing on 
banks and specialised credit 
institutions (SCI), the banks 
have only limited freedom to 
allocate credit. Some 75 per 
cent of bank portfolios are ear- 
marked for loans to the public 
sector, longterm investment to 
industry and handicrafts and 
support for ailing industries. 

Agriculture and bousing 
absorb as much as 60 per cent 
of total loans to the private 
sector provided by the Sds, 
while investment banks such as 
the Hellenic Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank have played a dis- 
appointingly small role in the 
creation of new internationally 
competitive businesses. 

At the same time, Greece 
does not have an effective capi- 
tal market. Issues of securities 
accounted for only about 25 per 
cent of finance to the private 
sector over the last decade and 
only very few companies are 
listed on the Athens Stock Ex- 
change. 

Not least, the interest rate 
structure is not determined by 
the market but by administra- 
tive decision and aimed essen- 
tially at providing subsidies and 
incentives for priority sectors 
laid down by the Government 

Though .reforms are being 
gradually implemented, notably 
by reducing the large number 
of interest rates, narrowing 
their differentials and raising 
the whole range of rates in real 
terms. Greece still has a long 
way to go before its 
system can equal that of other 
Western European nations.. 

The hope is that the long- 
delayed structural reforms 
which are required to make 
Greece a competitive economy 
will be speeded up as a result 
of its membership of the Euro- 
pean Community. 
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Economic U-turn 


continued from page one 

The Socialists can also com- 
fort themselves with the 
vacuum that exists -in Greece 
today as a result of the absence 
of a dynamic opposition to 
PASOK 

“ New Democracy “ under the 
leadership of Mr Constantine 
Mitsotakis, remains faction- 
ridden and demoralised after 
two successive defeats at the 
polls. Having repeatedly 
accused the Socialists of driving 
the country to bankruptcy, tfie 
conservatives have been hard 
put to it to disagree convinc- 
ingly with the stabilisation 
package, or to propose more 
effective or more palatable 
measures of their own. 

Nor is there is a viable third 

alternative. The pro-Moscow 
Communis t. Party of. Greeee 
(KKE) is in a slow decline, 
while the small Eurocommunist 


-Fatty lacks a convincing gov- 
eminent platform. One or two 
small splinter parties, .formed 
from PASOK and New Demo- 
cracy, have failed to make much 
of a mark. Among Greeks who 
are disillusioned with PASOK 
the sense of having arrived at 
a political dead-end is 

For the time being, 
eminent is amcentnting/ on 
gearing-up for municipal elec- 
tions next - October. '• The 1 
Socialists do not have .to face 
general elections until 1989. 
Much could happen by then to 
change the political scene. 

Speculation In Athens In- 
cludes a possible move by Dr 
Papandreou to the presidency. 
The splitting up of either or 
both PASOK and New -Demo- 
cracy Into hardline and 
moderate factions . and . the 
emergence of a new centre 
force, and the convergence of 
the two Communist parties. 
Athens has hot yet seen the 
last changes of direction. 
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sea bridge 

linking Greece with Europe 

HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES in Piraeus, in 
cooperation with ADRIATTCA S.p.A.N. in Venice, are the 
pioneers of car ferry services in the Mediterranean with 25 
years of continuous operation. 

The transadriatic ferry fleet now consists of five luxury 
vessels: the EGNATTA, APPIA, CASTALIA, ESPRESSO 
GRECIA and LYDIA -linking Brindisi with the Greek ports of 
Corfu, Tgnnmenitsa and Patras with daily sailings all year 
round and multiple departures in the high season, including 
calls at Cephalonia. 
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Banking 

ANDR1ANA KROD1ACONOU 


THE GREEK banking system 
is nothing if not idiosyncratic. 
Dominated by state-controlled 
banks, which cover about 80 per 
cent of the market — about eight 
Grade private banks and some 

50 foreign banks make up the 

remainder — and strait-jacketed 
by. an antiquated and complex 

system of reserve requirements 

'and regulated interest rates 
which are negative relative to 
double-digit inflation, much, 
higher than the EEC average, it 
little resembles in most 

other Community countries. 

'. 'OVer the past three years the 
Bazik of Greece has taken some 
pioneering, if limited steps, 
towards dere gul ation. The web 
of dozens of lending rates 
'governing every conceivable 
type of activity— there was a 
special rate for flour mills for 
example— has been consolidated 
to four basic, maximum, rates: 
2L5 per cent for working capi- 
tal, .18-5 per cent for long-term 
investment, 16 per cent for 
agriculture and 17 pm* cent for 
email businesses and ha nging . 

■ Case by case control of lend- 
ing by the Bank of Greece has 
been relaxed, .and baste encour- 
aged to take their own decisions 
— for the first-tune, on "busi- 
ness criteria" — on whom to lend, 
or. not to lend, to within the 
above four broad lending cate- 
gories, 

- Central bank officials admit, 
however, that they are now in a 
jHiumma On the one hand dere- 
gulation has not gone nearly far 
enough, either in terms of 
bringing Greece’s banking sys- 
tem closer to (that of other de- 
veloped western countries, or In 
terms of what private Greek 
and foreign banks want to. see. 

. ‘'We’re grateful for the con- 
solidation of interest rates, but 
that was a long .time ago, and 
meanwhile 70 per cent to 80 
per cent of ell our deposits are 
still on reserve with the Bank 
of Greece,” . says a foreign 
banker. 

"In eight years as a bank 
manager Is Britain I saw may- 
be six circulars from the Bank 
of England. Here we get a sheaf 
of telexes each day from the 
central bank,” adds a Greek 
banker. 

‘"On tiie other .hand, the 
rfwmg ew made are assimilated 
With difficulty- by state banks, 
used to -being dictated to on 
l every decision and unwfUing to 
atari -taking their own risks. 

' •- Attempts to modernise 
Greece's money-undertotmat- 
tress society, have' run np 
against not coaly financial, but 
also psychological and even 


political problems. A plan to 
introduce a unified computer 
system and through that a net- 
work of automatic teller 
machines in the state bank 
sector has been abandoned as 
too expensive. 

On the other hand, forward- 
looking directors of state banks 
c on s iderin g co-operation in this 
field with private Greek or 
foreign banks have thought 
twice, nervous of being accused 

of working with "capitalists.’’ 

The Greek public for its part 
remains suspicious of cheques, 
considering them modi less 
safe than banknotes. 

" If anything, well just have 
to bypass the era of the cheque 
and go straight Into electronic 
money,” says one Tbmfr of 
Greece official. 

Apart from the problems of 
bringing tiie banking system up 
to date, a serious shadow is cast 
by bad industrial loans of bit 
lions of drachmas granted 
during the boom years of 
the 1960s and 1970s to enter- 
prises which are now finan- 
cially ailing. The Socialist 
Government has taken over 
the management of several 
dozen such “ problematic indus- 
tries," with debts totalling 
about Dr 350bn to Greek and 
foreign banks, and private 
creditors, as the first step in a 
rescue programme. About 
Dr 17Dbn alone are owed to the 
National Bank of Greece, the 
gi ant of the state sector with 
about 60 per cent of the market. 

Rescue plans 

Interest payments to foreign 
banks are reportedly being 
kept up while the government 
deckles on how to proceed with 
the rescue, but not so to the- 
■state banks — which, however, 
continue to show these pay- 
ments as assets on their books. 

“ We are the only country in 
the world where banks always 
show profits and where no bank 
has ever gone under. You could 
say the Greek banking system 
is something of an accounting 
Illusion. ” admits one banker 
ruefully. „■ 

Under tiie economic austerity 
measures introduced by the 
Government in October, 
bankers say they expect a 
decline in deposits which began 
at that time to continue in 1988. 
At the same time they say they 
expect investment activity to 
remain flat, despite the Govern- 
ment's hopes of a revival in 
business confidence. 

On the plus side, the tight 
incomes policy for 1986 and 
1987 will help keep down per- 
sonnel costs, which have on 
average doubled -over the past 
four years of relaxed wage 
rules— although foreign bankers 
in particular complain of a 
negative side of the coin, in 
not being able to offer com- 


petitive salary increases to top 
managerial staff. 

Still an the bright side, the 
militant Greek bank employees 
federation, OTOE, has called a 
truce in its miming war against 
foreign banks, whose Indepen- 
dently unionised employees it 
has been trying to draw under 
its umbrella. Foreign bankers 
say they believe the Socialist 
government; unwilling to see 
banks quit Greece because of 

union pr oblem s, has intervened 

to check OTOE’S crusade. They 

consider this an encouraging 
development in terms of 
Socialist attitudes towards 


foreign investors at large: 

Looking to the . fixture 
officiate at the Bank of Greece 
say that there can be - nc 
progress without a “serious’ 
increase hi interest rates, and 
a change in the present poliej 
of setting maximum rates. - 

“ "With negative interest rates 
you can’t have a proper foreigr 

exchange policy, nor can ym 

have a proper monetary polks 
when interest rates are 
maximum," says an official 
“There is a political cost to 
making changes, , but the 
economic cost of not.ma)dn£ 
them is much high er.** 
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Friends and foes on their toes 
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Foreign Affairs 

ROBBtT MAUTHNER 


THE IiEASr that «*« be mW 
about Greek foreign policy 
under Mr Andreas Papandreou 
and bis PASOK Government is 
that it has kept both frieDd and" 
foe on their, toes. Since first 
coining to ixjwer In 1081. the 
Government Jus shaken its 

allies by its hostility to NATO, 
its threat to. close down the OS 
military bases in Greece and 
to sub mit G reece’s membership 
of toe EEC to a referendum, as 
well as . its . hardline attitude 
towards Turkey. 

If Mr Papandreoa’s bade has 
usually proved to be worse than 
his bite, and his foreign policy 
posture has- 1 become -markedly, 
less aggressive towards the 
West since PASOICs election 
victory last year, there Is always 
a risk of a relapse as the result 
mainly of internal political 
pressures. 

However quixotic and arbi- 
trary some, off Mr Papandreou’s 
foreign policy move®' -have 
appeared to " monitiated 
foreign observers,- they become 
mare explicable in the light of 
Greece’s postwar history.' 



Mrs Margaret Thatcher, Brttxto’s Prime Minister, with Dr 
Fapandreoa. whose foreign policy appears to have taken a 
more realistic turn since last summer. 


Suspicion 


PASOICs Socialist ideological 
leanings, which often make the 
Government adopt an exces- 
sively tolerant attitude towards 
the soviet Union and Its allies 
While treating toe D5 and the 
West in general with extreme 
suspicion, bare much deeper 
roots to Greece than just the 
Marxist manuals . 

Anti-Western feeling has 
been nurtured both by the 
sometimes fceavyhanded inter- 
vention by toe US in Greek 
affairs and toe - failure by toe 
NATO countries either to stop 
the Turkish invasion of Cyprua 
in 1974 or, subsequently, to 
force the Turks to withdraw 
their troops. Not least, most 
Greeks feel that toe US and the 
other western countries adopted 
a much, too • accommodating . 
attitude towards the widely 
despised regime of toe military 
junta, which seized power in 


April 1987 and ruled toe 
co u ntr y until 1974. 

It was harcBy surpris i ng, 
th er efore, that there should be 
a backlash following toe over- 
throw of the Colonels’ regime 
which was fully exploited- by 
Mr Papandreou and his. party. 
PASOK -produced a heady cock- 
tail by mixing its radical 
ideology wtth popular concep- 
tions about Greece’s betrayal 
by toe West and toe heightened 
nationalism, resulting from the 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus. 

' Mr Papandreou's philosophy 
of the immediate post-junta 
period was summed, up in the 
following statement: “ It has 
become .dear to toe Greek 
people that popular sovereignty 
exxmot be conceived outride the 
realm of national Independence. 
This 5* why Greece's disengage- 
ment from Nato and toe US 
constitutes toe first and imme- 
diate aim of our movement Our 
national independence is toe 
precondition for popular 
sovereignty.'* 

Though Mr Papandreou h«« 
been obliged to pour a lot of 
water into his retsina over the 
past few years— Greece is still 
a member of Nato and toe E ESC, 
the US b a s es are still in Greece 
and war has not been declared 
against Turkey — the principle 
of national independence con- 
tinues to be the motor of Greek 
foreign policy. 

Somewhat tike General da 


Gaulle in France dozing the 
postwar period. Mr Papan- 
dreoU*s aim has been to restore 
ids nation’s pride and eelf -con- 
fidence by adopting a highly 
Idiosyn c ratic stand in inter- 
national affairs and by attempt- 
ing to break the embarrassing 
** -patcnu-cl halt " relationship 
with toe US. 

- Mazy believe that he could 
have achieved the same result 
without breaking so many 
glasses and without toe constant 
contradictions and about-turns 
that have marked Greek foreign 
policy. But such judgments tend 
to underestimate toe very real 
domestic political pressures 
with which Mr Papandreou had 
to contend. 

A wily politician if ever there 
was one, Mr Papandreou has 
always been carefnl to keep the 
influential and vocal left wing 
of PASOK well-fed with crumbs 
from his ideological and 
rhetorical table in order to 
secure his power base. 

Similarly, though not 
dependent on the pa rliamentary 
support of the KKE proMoscow 
Communist party, ho ba«t gone 
not of his way to keep toe Com- 
munists reasonably happy on 
foreign policy issues to prevent 
them from disrupting toe 
economy by industrial strikes. 

The dual requirement iff con- 
ducting a realistic foreign policy 
wide keeping ^tbe radical left 
from rising up in protest has 


been the main reason for Mr 
Papandreou’s - disconcerting 
habit of speaking with -two 
- vo i ces one aimed at moderate 
domestic and international 
opinion, the other ‘ at r adi cal 
mititantA 

When seen In this light the 
Papandreou Gover nm ent's 
reluctance to condemn --toe 
regime in Poland after the 
imposition of martial law, its 
warn support for Soviet nuclear 
disarmament policy, its endorse- 
ment of toe plan for a Balkan 
nuclear-free zone and its 
astonishing refusal to condemn 
the shooting down by the Soviet 
Union of a Korean Jumbo jetin. 

1983, do not appear quite so 
perverse. Political expediency, 
especially in Greece, has its own 
rules. 

There are several reasons 
why, since PASOICs ze-electibn 
last snugger, Mr Papandreou's 
foreign policy appears to have 
taken a more realistic turn. 
One of the most important con- 
siderations vmg been the 
country's ' economic plight, 
which will absorb most of toe 
Government’s energies during 
the next -two years and require 
as- much foreign financial aid ■ 
as can be mu s te re d . 

Greece desperately needs 
both the loans provided by the 
EEC' and toe JSOQm annual 
military aid given by the US for 
the modernisation of its forces, ‘ 
an essetftial requirement for an 
effective defence against toe 
perceived threat from Turkey. 
In present oicumstances, a 
foreign policy with too much 
of an anti-Western bias can only ■ 
undermine the willingness of 
Greece's allies to buttress its 
economy. 

Strategic considerations are 
at least equally important. Tf 
toe Papandreou Gover nm ent 
carried out its original threat, 
expressed in much more muted 
terms recently, to terminate 
the agreement on US bases in 
Greece when it comes up for 
renewal in 1988, Washington 
might well decade to move them 
to Turkey.' This would drama* 
lically alter toe strategic im- 
portance to Nato of Greece 
and Turkey in fa vour of toe 
latter and probably deprive 
Athens, not only of much- 
needed funds, but of essential 
military equipment • 


The Greeks Believe they have played the Community game with skill and guile in the past. 

five years. Greece urgently needs EEC loans. 

Love-hate relationship 


the EEC 

QUENTIN ' PEEL AND 
.ROBERT MAUTHNER. 


THE PASOK Government's 
progressive change of mind 
about the durability of EEC 
membership, has nothing for- 
tuitous about it H Mr 'Papan- 
dreou could teH the Greek Par- 
liament last - December that 
Greece’s withdrawal from toe 
Community ' ■ would'' be 
n catastrophic,” that judgment 

was based firmly on Iris evalua- 
tion of the national interest 
rather than a conversion to the 
ideology of European unity. 

Convinced - with- reason that 
Greece's backward economy 
could not. 'for 'toe moment, face 
toe competition of its muc*» 
more- advanced European part- 
ners.' Mr Papandreou and bis 
Ministers have been won over 
to Europeanism as nuich.by-the 
sweet :wwt»d of .the .Brussels 
cash register;: as by anything 

plu g, * 

The Government's philosophy 
has always been thatrfte gains 
niftde by the richer members of- 
toe Community thanks to free 
trade arose ..Jm paid back pro- 
portionately in cash to the 
poorer members, '.in order to 
increase their investment capa- 
city and competitiveness. 

The - Greek Government’s 
interpretation of. the Com- 
munity concept of !? conver- 
gence" or “cohesion appears 
to-be somewhat different from 
that of the northern members, 

such as West Germany, Franco 
and Britain. For the latter, 
“c on vergence means at least 
partly a progressivehai^Ji^ 
tiou of economic pobcte&jar 
Greece, it means a narrowing of 
thegap between the richest and 
poorest economies, and Bttie 


else. 

The semantic argument may 
riS*ver1)e' 'settid£ but in' prad- ' 
tfee. "the Greek interpretation 
appears to be in toe process of 
implementation rather more 
rapidly than the northern 
definition. - Net transfers to 
Greece from the Community’s 
coffers hit toe Ecu Ibn mark in 
1985 and the so-called Inte- 
grated Mediterranean Pro- 
grammes IMPs are scheduled 
to provide Greece with double 
that sum over the next seven 
years. 

The Greeks believe that, they 
have played- the Community 
game with doll and guile. But 
after five years of EEC mem- 
bership. their image in Brussels 
is still scarcely complimentary. 

Whatever toe subject under 
discussion, whether it be remov- 
ing barriers to trade or imple- 
menting farm policies, the 
presence of Greek negotiators 
is regarded with some trepida- 
tion: they are expecte d either 
to demand an exemption from 
Community rules, or to insist on 
more money. 

Threats 

.- The picture that sums it np 
is that of Dr Andrea* Papan- 
dreou, the Prime Minister, 
thumping the table at the 
summit meetings In Dahlia, 
Brussels Milan, threaten- 
lug to block the membership of 
Spelnand Portugal, ornegotia- 
tinrin for EEC reform, if he did 
not get : a better deaL F or 
sheer stubboxness and perverae- 
■ ness,. his image in Brussels is 
even worse • than tffai of 
Britain’s Mn Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Yet there are stens that the 
picture could be changing, ana 
that Greece will no longer be 
the odd man out in EEC affmrs 

or at - least not to .guile the 

same extent _ 

Ti Vinr significant events of the 
past 12 months seem certain to 


have an important effect on the 
1 ove - hate relationship: _ the 
accession' of Spain and ’Portu- 
gal; die establishment ct the 
Integ ra ted Mediterranean Pro- 
grammes (Imps); toe agree- 
ment on a Ecu L75bn balance 
of payments loan for Greece; 
and planned reforms to the 
Treaty of Rome. 

The enlargement of the Com- 
munity from 10 members to 12 
on January 1 mean s at toe most 
basic level that Greece is no 
longer toe most junior mem- 
ber wto the most immediate 
problems of transition to be 
overcome- More importantly, 
kwfil mean a real st re n gthening 
of the southern, Mediterranean 
lobby in the Community. 

Italy, Greece, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and southern France, may 
aH be competing for the same 
cash from the Community, but 
• at least they all have a common 
interest In ensuring that EEC 
policies take their needs into 
account. Hitherto, toe Common 
Agricultural Policy has bene- 
fited northern farmers more 
than southerners, and northern 
products such as milk and 
cereal constitute the big spend- 
ing areas. Fruit, vegetables, 
wine and olive oil are all set 
to catch up. 

The enlarged Community will 
also be one where the countries 
of toe periphery — not only 
in toe south, but also Britain, 
Denmark and Ireland to toe 
north — will have a stronger 
say in efforts to boost regional 
development and counteract the 
centripetal tendency of econo- 
mic growth in the EEC to date. 

The EEC reform package 
agreed by heads of- government 
at Luxembourg in December, 
-which includes a stronger com- 
mitment to “reducing the dis- 
parities between the various 
regions, and the backwardness 
of toe least favoured regions” 
in itself will not auto m a t ical l y 
mean more money for Greece — 


(E) ERGOBANK 

The most dynamic 

and fast growing private Bank in Greece 


■General Management: 5 Evripidou str. 105 61 Athens .Greece 

Telex: 221961 ERBA GR 


as Athens had sought to ensure. 
But_.it_ does. give toe member 
states a . commitment to reorg- 
anise their social and regional i 
funds with a clearer focus on | 
the- problems of the most back- 
ward regions. Certainly, Greece ! 
cannot lose from such an 1 
exercise. 

What should produce more 
immediate rash benefits is the 
deal finalised last March to put 
some Ecu 6.6bn over seven 
years into the backward regions 
of the Mediterranean through 
the Imps, Greece in particular i 
is guaranteed Ecu 2hn. ! 

Perhaps the most important 1 
even of the past year, at least 
in psychological terms, for 
relations between Athens and 
Brussels, was the . negotiation 
and ultimate agreement in 
November on the Ecu 1.75bn 
six-year loan package to support 
the Greek balance of payments. 

Solution 

For Greece, the deal was 
important because it spared 
toe Government the politically 
unacceptable alternative of 
turning to the IMF for rash. 
It showed that the EEC could 
be a really valuable partner -in 
times of difficulty. 

Officials in Brussels regard 
the negotiations as something 
of a watershed, with a degree 
of give and take on both sides 
which had not previously 
existed. j 

On the negative side, from] 
toe Community point of view, 
Greece was granted yet another | 
delay in introducing value! 
added tax (in addition to the 
two-year extension granted from 1 
January 1-1984). . . - 

The austerity measures in- 
clude toe imposition of import ; 
deposiots certain to hit trade j 
with other EEC member states, i 
A complex regime of export j 
subsidies, and the existing state ! 
oil monopoly have won a. stay . 
of execution. 

On the other band. Greece 
is now committed to phasing out ; 
toe export subsidies to coincide 
with the introduction of VAT 
on January 1 1987. The import 
deposits were discussed, altered 
after negotiations, taking many 
arguments from the European 
Commission into account And 
toe whole loan package is very 
dearly in two parte, with - a 
freview of progress after 12 
months. Good ' (economic) 
behaviour is required. 

The hope in Brussels is that 
the combination of all the cir- 
cumstances of 1985 will com- 
bine to Tnafco Greece a more 
committed member of the 
Community. 

■ On the political front, there 
is tittle doubt that Athens will 
still seek to pursue a more 
independent line. But equally, 
Greece's EEC partners are 
conscious that they have made 
very real concession's to Greek 
demands, and that Greece ‘is 
now a hefty net redpient from 
se c -funds to the tune of more 
than Ecu Ibn a year. 

On that score, they are likely 
to show less sympathy in the 
future for making Greece a 
special case for treatment 


Last but not least the US, 
which has not always in the 
past reacted as sharply as it 
might to Hr Papandreou's 
whims, has latterly shown its 
teeth, to the great discomfiture 
—not to say surprise— of the 
Greek Government 

The Reagan administration's 

“travel advisory” warning 
Americans not to go to Greece, 
issued last summer after the 
hijacking of a TWA airliner to 
Beirut— the result, it was 
alleged by Washington, of lax 
security arrangements at Athens 
alj boat— has had a dramatic 
impact on Greece’s tourist 
earnings. 

AH this goes to show that 
Greece cannot afford to alienate 
the US too much and that Mr 
Papandreou will probably tty 
to find an accommodation with 
toe US on the bases, possibly 
involving toe closure of only 
one of them on the outskirts of 
Athens, which will satisfy both 
Washington and his PASOK 
supporters. 

Improvement 

The recent approval by toe 
US of the long-delayed sale of 
40 F-16 fighter aircraft to 
Greece certainly foreshadows a 
happier bilateral relationship 
between toe two countries. But 
whether the expected improve- 
ment extends to Greece's 
relationship with the NATO 
alliance as a whole depends 
entirely on the breaking of the 
deadlock in Greek-Toridsh rela- 
tions. 

The continued occupation by ' 
Turkey of toe northern part of 
Cyprus, toe bitter disputes 
between Greece and Turkey 
over control of toe Aegean air- 
space, toe continental shelf off 
toe Anatolian coastline and the 
militarisation of the Greek 
Island of Lemnos, is a constant 
threat not only to peace in toe 
region, but to toe cohesion of 
NATO’s southeastern flank. 

Hie enmity between the two 
countries is such that there is 
virtually no dialogue between 
them at present Nt>-one in 
Athens or Ankara is in any 
doubt that if the situation is to 
be unblocked, a solution of the 
Cyprus problem is an essential 
pre-condition. But for that to 
happen, the US will have to 
adopt a much more active role 
than it has in recent months to 
push the various protagonists 
to the negotiating table. 

The efforts of Mr Perez de 
Cuellar, the United Nations 
Secretary General, alone, are 
unlikely to be sufficient to 
settle this critical issue, which 
has led Mr Papandreou to brand 
Turkey as Greece’s main enemy 
nTirt which remains the biggest 
. thorn, in Greece’s flesh. 


AGREEKBANK 
WITH 
145 YEARS 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION. 


International companies need 
international banks. 

But they also need national banks with 
a proven record of successful operation. 
Like Ionian and Popular. A Greek bank 
operating in Greece. A bank with a deep 
knowledge of the Greek market and its 
idiosyncrasies. A bank with a large 
national branch network -152 branches- 
covering the whole country. A bank with 
a local-currency financing capability 
which is among the highest in Greece. 

A bank with 3.000 people trained and 
ready to offer the service your company 
needs and expects from its banks. 



IONIAN & 
POPULAR 

BANK OF GREECE 

the third biggest coounerckal bank 


Olympic Advertising 


Hellexpo holds 
the key to morkets 

Hellexpo is the official, state-controlled organization responsible tor organizing International Fairs, 

Exhibitions and Conferences in Greece. 

The International Exhibitions organized by Hellexpo represent the location where buyers from around the 

world meet in order to make profitable deals. 

Hellexpo's 50 years experience guarantees the success of any fair or conference organized under its 

supervision. 

f INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THESSALONIKI FOR 1986 S 

I FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS ■ 


AGROTKA 


INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
FOR AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY - EQUIPMENT 
- SUPPLIES 

FEBRUARY 24 1966 


t finfacoma 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
FOR FURNITURE - DECORATION 

- LIGHTING FIXTURES 

- EQUIPMENT - MACHINERY 

MARCH 2-9 1986 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 

- CONSTRUCTION 

- EQUIPMENT - MACHINERY. 
TOWN PLANNING 

- HEATING - REFRIGERATION 

- INSULATION - SOLAR SYSTEMS 

MARCH 2-9 1986 


INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION 

FOR BOATS - CARAVANS 
- CAMPING AND SPORTS 

APRS. 6-13 1986 


INTERNATIONAL 
TOURISM EXHIBITION 
APRIL 23-27 1986 


KOSilMA 

EXHIBITION THESSALONIKI 

FOR GREEK JEWELLERY INTERNATIONAL 

* PRECIOUS STONES TRADE FAIR 

MACHINERY -EQUIPMENT 7 .„ 1S8€ 


m MORMtr* 

INTERNATIONAL FAIR 
FOR MARBLE - MINERALS 
- MACHINERY - EQUIPMENT 

MAY 13-18 1986 


® textiua interkid 

GS QQ 

INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION INTERNATIONAL 

FOR CLOTHING FABRICS EXHIBITION 

- READY-TO-WEAR FOR CHILDREN 


g TEXTIUA 

INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
FOR TEXTILES 

- READY-TO-WEAR 

- EQUIPMENT 


CONGRES S ACTMTiES CONGRESSES • SYMPOSIUMS > CONFERENCES • MEETINGS • SEMINARS 

CULTURAL EVENTS 17th BfTERNATTONAL MJSiC DAYS, APRIL 8-27, 1986 
25tti GREEK SONG FESTIVAL, SEPTEMBER 16-19, 1986 
27th GREEK FILM FESTIVAL, BEGMNMG OF OCTOBER 1986 


oj^Rrpyc 


HELLEXPO 

*gN THESSALONIKI 


OFFICIAL ORGANIZER OP INTERNATIONAL FAIRS EXHIBITIONS. FESTIVALS CONGRESS 

HEAD OFFICE *B4 EGNATIA STB . GH 5Ag 21 H-CSSALONIKI. GREECE. TcL 03i-22SC2Otl£* CM 1 2*9 

ATHENS OFFICE l.MTnOPOLEOSSTB.GR 105 S/ATHENSi GREECE. TEL. 9T-3S38L61. TELEX SUrirt 
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AGRICULTURAL 



Walking far the present. 
Building to the future. 


Today, the Agricultural Bank makes 
the dreams and hopes of our people 
come true. 

The prospect of an econonricaly 
and culturally developed Greece is 
the main obfec&ve of the A^fcuKural 
Bank. 

In order to succeed in its ob}ectnes 
the Agricultural Bar* invests 
dynamically and profitably for the 
benefit of aD Greeks. 
Thus, the Agricultural Bank 
modernizes and industrializes 


traditional agricultural production. 

ft establishes partnersttip industries 

manned by spseiaKsts, whfte at the 
same time it provides advanced 
technological support and funds 
with its new AgricufturaiCrecfit 
Concept 

its partlcipaSon in otter sectors of 
the country’s pubBcPe is as 
significant and essential, as as 
contribution in the struggle for the 
cultural development of toe country. 
This is today's Agricultural Bank. 


AGRICULTURAL 
RANK OF GREECE 



GREECE 4 


Competitiveness remains elusive 


PROFILE: HELLENIC 
AEROSPACE INDUSTRY 


Industry 

AMNUANA ROD1ACONOU 


AN ATMOSPHERE of restless- 
ness pervades the ranks of 
Greek industrialists at what 
they see as Government failure 
to carry forward measures 
needed to boost the competitive- 
ness of tire country's manufac- 
turing sector. 

The results from Greek 
industry over the past four 
years tell the story in bleak 
terms. More than 40 per cent 
of the country's 3,000 industrial 
companies have been showing 
net losses on their annual 
balance sheets, with losses 
exceeding profits each year for 
industry as a whole. The return 
on shareholders’ equity plunged 
from a peak of 8 per cent in 
1979 to about -65 per cent in 
1984, with the negative trend 

nnwtinning in 1965. 

For the past five years, 
armnai industrial production 
has declined by about 1 per 
cent aid the volume of produc- 
tion in 1965 is estimated to 
have been lower than in 1979. 
For the past decade, productive 
investment in manufacturing 
has stagnated, reaching lower 
levels in 1965 than in 1972 In 
real terms. 

A Government economic 
stabilisation programme was 
announced last October, and 
was welcomed in the first 
instance by the F edera tion of 
Greek Industries (SEB) as a 

positive step " towards 
creating a more favourable 
environment for industry. 

The 15 per cent devaluation 
of the drachma was expected 
to improve export performance 
in the short term. The ti ght 


incomes policy imposed to the 
end of 1967 was welcomed too 
both because it would slow 
down the increase in. labour 
costs — the labour cost per unit 
of production has trebled since 
1980 — and as a step towards 
combating double-digit inflation 
rates, three to four times 
higher than the European 
Community average. 

Go v er nm ent delays in 
unveiling a promised set 
of supplementary measures 
designed to improve competi- 
tiveness in the long term Is now 
attracting c ritici sm. As early as 
November, SEB put forward a 
list of proposals which included, 

• Bigger cuts in public 
spending, 

• A reduction in the role of 
the public sector in the 
economic life of the country 
for example through the privati- 
sation of some services. 

• The dismantling of the exist- 
ing system of price controls. 

• A reduction of indirect taxes, 
said to burden production costs 
heavily, through the early 
introduction of Value Added 
Tax. 

• The Unking of salaries and 
wages to productivity and 

• Measures to lower the cost 
of capital tor industry. 

In the absence of such 
supplementary measures, indus- 
trialists are gloomy not only 
about the prospects for 1966, 
but also for tiie longer-term 
future; 


the Government’s stabilisation 
programme, which hopes to 
generate an export-led recovery 
while suppressing domestic 
demand through a restrictive 
wage policy. 

“It is all very well to say that 
export s should lead develop- 
ment, but Greece produces the 
wrong things at the wrong 
prices. There is also the ques- 
tion of packaging, quality and 
promotion. If domestic sties foil 
by 2 per cent we calculate that 
exports would have to go up 
five to six times to compensate,** 
says one XOB3S official. 

In its 1985 economic report 
on 28 countries, the Swiss- 
based EMF Foundation found 
that Greece ranked first in 
terms of the tendency to Import 
with a factor of 9.2 compared 
to an EEC average of 05. It 
figured last, however, in com- 
petitiveness. where countries 
were graded on 10 factors 
ranging from socio-political 
consensus and stability to the 
overall dynamism of the 
economy. 

Greek National Statistical 
Service figures for the first 11 
months ot 1985 showed a 61 per 
cent widening of Greece’s trade 
deficit in US dollars, compared 
to toe same period in 1984. 

Imports in dollars went np 
17.7 per cent and exports down, sources on 
6.4 per cent 

In the institute’s view, Greece 
lacks the infrastructure; includ- 
ing manpower and research and 
development resources, to make 


to IOBEL Hardest-hit sectors in- 
clude til construction-related 
materials and shipbuilding; 
textiles and leather are a mong 
those expected to be most 
affected by Spanish and Portu- 
guese accession to the Com- 
munity. 

On investment, industrialists 
concede that toe problem does 
not lie in a lack of incentives, 
a point which the Economy 
Ministry never tiros of m a king . 

Law 1262, introduced by the 
Socialists in 1982, offers direct 
grants, ontaxed allowances and 
Wg b depreciation rates. Grants 
are free for amtiler-scale pro- 
jects while toe rate approved 



its own 
in 


markets 

„ _ 'A MODERN Aircraft Is "a hlgh- 

mnges" from 10 per cent to 50 technology microcosms hydrau- 


per cent of project cost depend 
tng on the -type and location. 

Development In provincial 
areas, as opposed to Athens, In 
toe environs of which about 


lies, metals, electronics, «m- 
posites, it’s all these and it’s all 
state-of-the-art, we could 'food 
badly need tecbnolqgitol know- 
how in a wide range of areas to 


two-thirds of Greece's industry tin whole of Greek industry,” 
is concentrated, is particularly says Mr Fanayiotix FotOas. man- 


encouraged as are high- 
technology projects. 

Foreign investors ere re- 
minded of Greece's advan- 
tageous geographical location 
between Europe and toe Middle 


aging director of the Hellenic 
Aerospace Industry (HAI), as 
be looks Into the future of one 
of Greece’s more successful 
industrial enterprises, •. 

HAI, tire leading right-light in 


£**» fSJ? JEfiL - * toe Greek state arms industry, 

ft 0 ?, is one of the few companies 


investors have responded 
actively to law 1262, however- 

rare. development resources, to mare According to Economy Ministry ^ ^ 

Researchers at the Institute toe switch to high-technology figures pnvate. J technological hdSMfromLwfc 

declined by per i,eed International; TbecttJtract 


of Industrial Research, (IOBE), 
an Athens private nonprofit 
making organisation, point out 
that beyond what Government 
m e a s ur es are or are not 
implemented, toe nature of 
Greek industrial production 
itself makes for low external 
competitveness. They therefore 


industry, toe Governments 
vision for the future. The sec- 
tors doing well are traditional 
ones auto as food and 
beverages, non-ferrous metals, 
and clothing and footwear. 

“The idea shouldn't be to 
make computers in Greece, but 
to use computers to make 


XSTSTiflasi need international. IT* contract 

“I don’t even get inquiries 

any more, akhoogh with nothing H*® 

stirring tins in fact would be Governm ent, In an 

time to enter Greece as overt bW J? ^hellenira* the 


the Greek 

international bank 


The National Bank of Greece is the top rated Greek 
bank From 1841 to date. 

With over 470 branch offices nationwide and 44 
spread all over the continents; with activities through- 
out the world it is considered as one of the major 
banks worldwide. 

The responsibility which is involved in each intfivid- 
ual ope r a t ion is marked by the most sophisticated 
de velopment s in the banking field and bears the seal 
-of a tasted experience of 144 yeans. 


it plays the tearing retain al kinds of industrial, com- 
mercial, shipping, social, cultural and tourist activi- 
ties. It Is the princip a l financier of Greek economy 
because ft has the major share of the total business 
of all the' commercial banks, 
it supports trade, agriculture, shipping and tourism. 
Its worldwide activities successfully Ink the Greek 
and the world economy in a dynamic m anner. 

It is the k n owledg e, experience and s ophistica te d 
banking Systems that help to make ft the leader in 
the Greek banking worid. 



NATIONAL BANK 
OF GREECE 




HELLENIC INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK $JL 


THE LARGEST AGENCY OF THE COUNTRY’S DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


a decisive contribution 

to Infrastructure, 
Financing and 
Development 

through the increased 
incentives 
of Law 1262/82: 


- investment grants - 
- Interest rate subsidy - 
- tax exemptions - 
- increased depreciation - 


ETBA-ih el maauasm-iHn Aiwm -i«L»nn-cwuMoreaBsanMwac«msx:ziBBi etvaor. 



question the practicability of better tomato paste," according banker In Athens: 

Big boost for fanners 




G REEK FARMERS have never 
had it so good. As Dr Andreas 
Papandreou, the Prime Minister, 
stressed with scone pride in 
Parliament recently, incomes in 
the farming sector have gone 
up by about 12.7 per cent In 
real terms since 1981, the year 
which saw both Greece’s acces- 
sion to tiie European Economic 
Community and the coming to 
power for the first tune of the 
Socialist Party. 


By contrast, in the three years 
iimiflng up to 1981, agricultural 
incomes had decreased by L3 
per cent. 

This new-found prospe ri ty can 
largely be traced to favourable 
EEC prices. According to the 
most recent Agriculture 
Ministry figures, the avenge 
producer in 1984 enjoyed price 
increases of 20.3 per cent, 
against an increase in costs of 


~ Agriculture 

ANDMANA ERODfACONOU 


from about 2 JS per cent in the 
1970s, to about —1 per cent. 

This partly reflects structural 
problems. Just under half of 
Greece’s arable land is classified 
as mountainous or semi- 
mountainous, and only 29 per 
cent is irrigated. Holdings tend 
to be scattered and mnch 
smaller than the EEC average. 

Land re f or m , say Greek 
officials, can only be a slow 
process achieved as Greeks 
turn from farming to other 
eco n o mic activities and turn 
their holdings over to rented 
use by neighbouring farmers: 
An attempt by the Socialist 


The company saves the 
Greek state mRUona of dollars 
in vital foreign exchange 
annually, hy handling - the 
repair and maintenance of the 
Hellenic Air Force, and. to a 
more limited extent tile 
national carrier Olympic Alp* 

|nyt 

deficit of Dr 1 0fi8Sb n to the ^ Edition, HAI overhauls, 
first repairs and maintains anngefof 

ylrtually doubled i n 1982. The aircraft types from cUentcotm- 

tries both to the west amita 
1984, with the deficit trimmed d,. ufddla Fnt.. mrrtwiTti^ 
toDr5.906bo by the end of the SSer mSrSf Si IS 
latter year. However, national J*?®? 

•UdsBca serric figure ftr ££,?"3S£ 

Arab world. • - - - 
. Repair and -maintenance con- 
tracts' Include Nigerian, 
Jordanian and CnndfAn Her- 
cules 0130 transport aircraft 
HAI also handles J-79 engines 


the first six months of 1985 
show an alarming turnaround, 
with a January to July deficit 
of Dr 21.41m compared to 
Dr 2.1bn in the same period 
the previous year. 

Greek officials are putting a 
brave face on the effects of 
Spanish and Portuguese entry 
to the community on form 
trade 


14.9 per cent. „ . 

The Socialist Government has Government to set up a dynamic 
also contributed to prosper i ty by cooperatives system to promote 


HAI: one of the few high 
technology enterprises in. 

“We don’t expect a dramatic Greece that is xinning 
effect for the simple reason ordets^ Wfott tonidi 
that the Spaniards, the main 

competitors, have been estab- «ri*raawonai competition, 
fished in the EEC markets for '' 

some time before accession," . _ _ 

says one, “and we just have to United States Air 


more than trebling pensions to 
men for mers from Dr 2,000 to 
Dr 7,000 and introducing the 


production, processing and 
marketing has so for foiled to 
get off the ground, partly 


become more competitive.' 

On tire bright side, net EEC 


Force in Europe and, under a 
five-year, US$6.5 m contract 


novelty of an independent pen- through a lade of experienced 


sion for farmer's wives. 

While Greek fanners are 
doing well, the same is not 
necessa rily tr ue of Greek farm- 
ing, however. 

Productivity remains low: 
while 29.4 per cent of the active 
labour force is employed in 
agriculture, the sector contri- 
buted 18Ji per cent to Greece’s 
GDP in 198A The annual rate 
of growth of agricultural out- 
put has slowed down markedly 


management 

Like Greek indsutry, agricul- 
ture also proved vulnerable to 
EEC accession, which led to 
high import penetration and a 
weak export performance: Low 
quality of processing and 
marketing are standard com- 
plaints from Greece’s 
munity trading partners. 

The agricultural trade 
balance with the EEC, positive 
before 1981, plunged into 


transfers to the Greek agricul- a tor Britain’s 

tnral sector have been on the 

increase since 1981. Transfers " were particularly proud of 
from the guarantee section of *“ls contract, both because it’s 
the EEC’s agricultural fund the first time the RAF forms 
increased tenfold between 1981 oat a job of this kind and 
and 1984, reaching Dr 8&454bn because we secured it against 
Hie fond transfers for struc- tough European competition,’* 
tnral improvements In agricul- says Mr Fotilas. 
tore, including infrastructure Through contracts with 
projects for marketing and pro- France’s Dassault ami SheHM, 
cessing and modernisation of HAI operates as a repair and 
production, as well as a support maintenance centre for Mirage 
programme for 22 mountainous F-l and ATAR engines. Etoc- 
and underdeveloped provinces, tronics work includes the repair 
amounted to Dr B4.556bn of Sidewinder and Hawfc- 


a between 1981 and 1984. 


Ship-owners hit hard 


IT H A S been the deepest and 
longest slump in living memory. 
Throughout the 1980s, worid 
shipping has suffered acutely 
from the heavy surplus of ton- 
nage in key sectors of the in- 
dustry and there are no signs 
of an early end to the distress. 

Along the Akti Miaouli on the 
waterfront of Piraeus, near 
Athens, the gloom is all too 
For Greece’s large 


sion programme* building np 


- „ . _ and Hawk 

mteHes for Greece and Nate. 
HAI also nuts a training pro- 
gramme for about 30 students, 
snaiidy from the Middle East 
The fort that the company is 
a successful foreign exchange 
earner and saver, compensates, 
company officials . say, for 
annual losses, which -they are 
to any case proud to have 


Shipping 

ANDREW HSHER 


services between the US, Medi- gammed down to DrZhu from 
terranean. Middle . East and PLr 3 *” 1 betw een 1*6* and 
Asia. 

But its demise was not the „ 

end of the presence In Ship- ™ long-term foreign debt has 

ping of Princeton-educated Mr fi?ritHL 

.. .. . , . . CalUmanopulos. His bulk dun- “toing the Lockheed contract 

So the industry has re- *T„" '^r VT. T Tr . /y TT; early — over which a court case 

quested a two-year freeze on tax ** ^ progress ^nwSch 

rises and the restoration of the Transport, was nn- eacb side ia pursuing cSims“of 


law aimed at saving on crew aff .S?f d - the order of miHionJ'of doUara" 

costs by reducing manning by J?-x- from the othe^-Sto evtoffw 

year -to 


aSSto? industry has shrunk twtTor ttoee“^Ie and lifttog Guaranty, the US bank; to pull Sti^ated 'g^to a 
in ««*nf Tttn ^ & foreign crew P 1 ** Hbfieiric was an s^ariST- * 

members from 25 to SO per cent. instance of how tough HAT# next formulated 

This legislation expired in taw, bereme as shfo- with a*wSto 

October. malaise has worsened boorlng Turku's tueuuK 

The shipowners are also op- StfSir '^tomtom^a^nibly 

posing a draft bill which could. reckon the action under a deal with 

boost their contribution to the in®*®* 1 a watershed between Dynamics, is 

as for 


alarmingly dn recent years. No 
longer do Grade shipjfing 
tycoons present an enviable pic- 
ture to tiie world of endless 
riches and luxury. 

Certainly, wealth is still there. 

But Greek owners do not fee- 

tore flamboyantly in the seamen’s pension fund by 3 per banks’ previous willingness to maimfreturiue actii 
world’s gossip columns. It was cent The fund is believed to muse most clients through as possible, 
some three and a half years ago face a deficit of some Dr 221m hard times and their current For the ««««*»«<♦ +h* 

that Mr Azistomenis Karageor- (5147m). reluctance to make new stop- is limits to 

gis, then president of the Union Although the crisis in ship- ping loans at alL SriudS 

of Greek Shipowners, lamented ping is international, with Because of the privately- Mirave-2000 W 

in Athens: “ Sad to say, the successive surges of new order- owned and family-held nature frames, and. uxuba-^in 
tfaneof the golden Greeks is tog first of tankers, then of bulk of Greek shipping companies, storting iSt stonita 

carriers, and latterly of con- banks find it harder to probe December with 
tatoer ships, prolonging the into their financial strengths space, fiap assemhlireforS 
agony, Greece is among the and weaknesses than they do new advance ISK bTato? 

It IB IDITtir ftthor fiMmfoino aifHnp p U,r **Vr ^ 


past” 

It is recession and rock- 
bottom freight rates that have 
made the life of a shipowner 
financially so precarious. Bade 
in 1982, Mr Kangeorgis felt the 
industry still offered some 
chances tor pr o fi t. 

" But it can no longer, if in- 
deed it ever could, make mil- 
lionaires overnight," he says. 

For tiie current president of 
the owners’ union, Mr Stathis 
GoardomichaUs, the task is to 

try and persuade the Govern- 

ment to ensure that the indus- 
try does not sink altogether. On 
the ind u st r y's behalf he has 


countries hardest hit. 

The Greek merchant fleet is 
the largest in the EEC and has 
traditionally operated to tiie 
tramp business, taking cargoes 


m many other countries. 

But -while the banks have 
certainly lost money in the 


rarauuy lost money to the quantum leap in this 
. really- following a 19B5 agraeme 
spectacu lar difficulties in the the purchase, by Greece 
past year have occurred to French uinu».«inft 


HAI is tooklng.foinrard to a 
field 
ent for 

anywhere customers requested! in French MLr^e^WO.'^v^ich in- 

It is heavily oriented to tiie dry s.^a nkniptoy, dudes provisions for the maau- 

cargo market, among tiie J* 1 ™ the dobt torture of a number of parts 

hardest-hit recently, and to ^ P***- toeaUy. « para 

tankers, with some interests in shipping an An agreement in 

cruises. S^et^for entre- January for the sale of 40 GD 

Greek diipowners are not F ' ie ^ ets to Greece Is also 

major owners of liner up on tiie expected to provide wiam . 

(scheduled service) vessels, now ftEfriSL. WHterfr °nt. factory wortfor HAL Alnkkft 

asked Prime Minister Andreas ™osQy containerised. But a «?■ assembly is not oxrthe caxds far 

_ Ag many as 45° ships left the 

srjwms z&TTZ,?™:™ ^ 



of the industry. 


. ^ - — risk, finding funds 

been through a 8820m expan- for new companies Is tough. 


mark et,” says Mr FotUas.' - 

Andriana lerodlaeteoba 
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Architecture/Colin Amery 

Chronic uncertainty 
in Bath 


There is no. doubt that the. 
British are far too-eavalfer and 
unconcerned about their archi- 
tectafal heritage. Although 
there has been some Improve* 

meat on .the appalling days in 
the 1960s, -when the fatal com- 
bination of planners- and deve- 
lops set about destroying as 
many town centres as possible, 
there are sttU worrying lapses 
and no signs of emergence of 
informed public opinion Boat 
will fight for .an improvement 
in architectural gtartdarrig __ 
The City of Bath in what was 
Somerset and now endures the 
name of Avon fr a. good example. 
Bath is a city of -such architec- 
tural distinction and quality 
that it ranks at a place of Euro- 
pean importance — one of the 
centres of lStbccntiny archi- 
tectural culture. It was only the 
actions of enlightened laymen 
in the eazjy 1970s that , saved 
Bath from the destructive plains 
of traffic engineers and' archi- 
tects. . 

' Terrible scars were, however, 
left. The view of Robert Adam's 
superb exercise In classical 
politeness,. the Pulteney Bridge, 
was vloously mined by the 
erection of the. Beaufort Hotel 
(architects - Snailum, LeFevre 
apd Quick>. The demolition of 
Sonthgate Street and its replace- 
ment by the ghastly shopping 
centre designed by Owen Xuder 
(who was later to become 


President of the RIBA) remains 
an appalling scar. And every- 
where, when a Georgian build- 
iag was demolished it was re- 
placed by some stone-faced. 
cashrated version of the worst 
SOrt-of neo-Georgian. 

One huge eyesore remains.. 
'Wben die Beaufort Hotel went 
-up, the -council decided that the 
banks of the " Avon were the 
perfect spot for multi-storey 
car-parking. On top of foe 
" podium ” of this car park the 
city had always intended to 
sponaor new law courts. - A 
design, good of its kind, was 
prepared by Zeonafd Kanasseh 
and Partners but not executed. 
Today, the council is anxious 
to bnild on this site, and a 
limited developers* competition 
has produced a candidate. . 

The scheme on display in 
Bath for publifc consultation is 
by architects Atkins Sheppard . 
Fidler working for a derefoper 
to .- provide shops, a public 
library, and other facilities, in- 
cluding extra rooms for -the 
hotel. The architects have been 
adaptable and accepted advice 
ottered by . architect Donald 
Eosall working through the (Sty 
to help make the new proposals 
more appropriate to Bath. 

The solution shows how diffi- 
cult ft- is. to build well in my 
idiom in a classical city. The 
result, which may well get plan- 
ning permission, has some good 
-elements. It attempts to con* 



Pulteney Bridge -and Weir, Bath— “ superb exercise in classical politeness 


Ttrry Kirk 


ceal as much of the hideous 
podium as possible. It steps 
down to the Avon in a series 
of terraces that lessens the 
impact of the car park, and it 
has an axial relationship that 
links up with the river. But it 
is stm too boxy and suffers 
from chronic architectural un- 
certainty. 

Stylistically, this new podium 
building knows no precedents. 
It knows that it is in Bath and 


so makes some rather obscure 
gropings towards classical 
elements. Arched Windows on 
the library and a wobbly colon- 
nade on Nortbgate Street with 
some tentative oeil-de-boeuf 
windows are mere gestures to- 
wards a style. 

Bath is still a coherent, 
mellow, residential city with a 
strong classical tradition. This 
crucial site at its heart demands 
the highest architectural stan- 


dards. The city fathers, if they 
are up to it, should demand 
the removal of eyesores that 
have ruined Bath and should 
' commission someone of quality 
like Leon Krier to prepare an 
urban /architectural plan for 
the whole city. 

The two John Woods, who 
made Bath, would understand 
that the city needs a grand and 
thorough reappraisal — on visual 
grounds. It is possible for Bath 


to commission a new plan and 
a new programme of gradual 
development that would make 
the city more beautiful, that 
would understand the refer- 
ences of the classical past and 
would see the point of making 
Bath the new Arcadia of the 
21 st century. 

Instead, the city fathers are 
content to fill holes in the city 
fabric as though they were 
dentists. 


The Magic Flute/Coliseum 


IMaxLoppert 


Jonathan Miner’s first-ever 
Flute production, ‘ which 
orighuBy belonged to Scottish. 
Opera, has now been taken 
overby English National Opera. 
Miller's basic qmadt is an 
extraordinary one. — the 1790s 
dream of die' triumph of. 
Enlightenment over the dark 
forces pt Church ami State that 
comes to a young scholar, who 
has nodded off (during the over- 
ture) In tiie massive, book-lined 
spaces OF Philip Prowse's end- 
lessy fascinating- BibUOth&que 
Rationale settings 

As I wrote here after .th e 188 3 
Glasgow premiere, jt is surely 
“One of the most thought- 
provoking virions of the opera 
that most of us will -ever have 
had”; * n*fc t at.Jfeq r xam«^iwB_l- 
couldn't help talpag. is w, for. 
the most part, "a production of 
a sheaf of -erudite aril highly 
subtie Magic Flute footnotes, 
rather than, of the a ctual 
opera,” nor could I help ’get- 
ting its .coldness, _ overriding 
intellectual self - importance, 
most of. aU Its apparent 
fUnlessness. ' . 

Tbe new London presentation 
doesn’t conclusively settle an 
those doubts and criticisms. It 
is hardly the Flute to persuade 
the widest possible audience 
that of all tire' most profound 
operas this is one of the most 
physically enthralling. Trials 
by fire and water are scrapped; 
moments <rf naive delight pro- 
vided by chasms, waterfaDs, 
and animals (here ; artfully 
stylized, in contrast with three 
of Anthony Besch's sadv* 
missed ENO Flute). 
rigorously -gromip.^ .EHher 
Miller deprecates Moran’s 
sense of cWHJfte wonder, or 
elsebesimpiylackslt- 

Yet for aU that. Friday’s show 
provided many ripe and mailing 
pleasures. Whereas the Glasgow 
premiere badi been a rather 
frosty, tentative occasion, side* 
gishly played and mostly under- 
sung, in London there was pro- 
duced a happy blend of musical. 


vocal, and theatrical distinction. 
In Glasgow, Benjamin Luzon's 
Vest Co untry Papageno had 
created a reliable point of light 
amid the- encircling pallor; at 
the Coliseum he gives a no less 
. winning account of himself-— 
timed with the resources of a 
.seasoned comic, sung with great 
(but never self-conscious) 
beauty and delicacy— bat now 
we can praise him as primus 
inter pares rather than as single 
saying grace. 

Everything Indeed, comes 
across with greater confidence, 
greater directness, for more 
theatrical light and shade than 
I had believed possible; and so, 
because once again a " partial ” 
presen tation engages its com- 
pany' Whole-Heartedly, light is 
-ffpbff : bdiE' unforgettable : 
corners of the great; work. 

MaMwyn Davies (Ttmuno) 
Sings with loUg breath, glowing 
tone; and .supple line; Sean 
Rea (Sarastro) likewise. The 
sobriety of the scene sets these 
two usually somewhat stiff 
actors In unexpectedly dear 
outline. In the cate of Susan 
Bollock, who makes here a 
gloroosly encouraging profes- 
sional first appearance as 
Pamina, the backdrop enhances 
a rigorous, warmly human port- 
rayal, itself aided by enorm- 
ously promising way the voice 
has, at its best, iff surging into 
the large theatre with ease and 
freedom (the company has here 
an Elisabeth or Elsa in the 
making). • 

Nan Christie, by no means a 
“natural” for the Queen (but 
has fbe right voice for this part 
ever existed?), uses tbe Maria 
Theresa costume to work up a 
wholly unforeseen amount of 
dramatic agility and cutting 
edge. Ladies (Stench. Squires, 
Owens), boys (ladies, actually, 
but unembarrassingly so — 
Bo vino, Lilleystone, Moll) and 
foe cherishably dubable 
temple servants (Stuart. Kale, 
Mark Richardson) expand 
broadly and very successfully 
within Miller's frame. Only 



Susan Bullock 


AlstUir Muir 


foe curious and unhelpful 
Toussaint-llke character given 
to Manostatre continue to seem 
a production quirk, in spite of 
Alan Woodrow’s forthright dis- 
charge of foe task. 

The key to the whole per- 
formance is to be found in Peter 
Robinson’s unhurried, ample, 


extremely musical conducting. 
On Friday the dialogue with the 
Orator (Norman Bailey) went 
dull, more sermon that drama- 
tically cross-cut accompanied 
recitative, but for the rest tbe 
gentle sureness of the -musical 
direction proved to be exactly 
what this production needs. 


Faust/Covent Garden 


Max Loppert 


Comparisons are unfair and 
unkind, everyone knows, but 
sometimes the need to make 
them becomes overwhelming. 

Thursday’s Royal Opera revi- 
val of Gounod’s Foust was one 
of those occasions. In itself it 
proved to be a very middling 
“house showing” of what was, 
even in its original estate (in 
1974), a notably unimpressive 
production; but. following as it 
did the recent Fngiish National 
Opera Faust, it was made to 
seem twice as dreary and pur- 
poseless as it might otherwise 
have done. 

The ENO. after all. had given 
a brilliantly engaging and 
sparkly new look to the whole 
piece (including its performing 
edition). At Covent Garden one 
was bound therefore to Jbe. that, 
much harder -on something as 
patently and routinely old-look 
as this— Michael Rennison, 
taking over John Copley's 
staging, is supposed to have 
revised some of the activities 
(and settings) in the last two 
acts, hut his effect was 
minimally helpful, when not 
simply imperceptible. 

The supposed special 
advantage of the Royal Opera 
system is its provision of 
singers of “International excel- 
lence.’’ On Thursday# with a 
roster containing a Welsh 


Arts news in brief . . . 


The National Theatre has 
won five of the ten awards 
given by Drama Magazine. Alan 
Ayckbourn's A Chorus of 
Disapproval was voted best 
new play; William Dudley, 
best designer for The Mysteries 
and The Real Inspector Hound/ 
The Critic (as well as for the 
RSCs The Merry Wires of 
Windsor and Mutiny!); Imelda 
Staunton, best supporting 
actress for her work in the 
Ayckbourn as well as in the 
Old Vic The Corn is Green; 


Anthony Hopkins, best actor 
for Prarda (shared with Gary 
Oldman in The Pope’s Wedding 
at the Royal Court): and Bill 
Bryden. best director. 

* 

Robin Ray’s musical bio- 
graphy of Puccini, Cafe Puccini, 
opens at Wyndham’s Theatre 
on March 3. The cast includes 
Lewis Fiander, - Nichola Mc- 
Auliffe, Charles West, Terence 
Hi Uyer, Jacinta Mulcahy and 
Maurice Clark. The director 
is Christopher Kenshaw, the 


designer Tim Goodchild, the 
musical director William 
Blezard. 

* 

Richard Ormond, 46, has been 
appointed director of the 
National Maritime Museum in 
Greenwich, London. He joined 
the museum in 1983 and is at 
present head of tbe gallery’s 
pictures department and curator 
of the Armada Exhibition plan- 
ned for 1988. He will take up 
his new appointment on March 
10, replacing Dr Neil Cossoas. 


Faust, a Romanian Marguerite, 
an American Mephistopheles, a 
German Valentine, and an 
English Siebel and Martha, 
this advantage was clearly not 
that of exact French style, or 
indeed diction. 

Only the conductor, Michel 
Plasson, was French. He is a 
musician of proven ability, but 
be seems to have been allotted 
insufficient rehearsal time, to 
judge from a reading slow, 
heavy, roughly played, often 
out of focus; only the occasional 
happy passage — the start of Act 
5, for instance— was there to 
suggest the Faust that he could 
give up in more propitious 
circumstances. 

So foe pleasures, such as they 
were, came patchily. At least 
^whenever . Samuel Ramey’s lis- 
some, witty, elegant devil was 
on stage, they came in profu- 
sion, for his sense of style and 
wonderfully keen, compact 
singing (a Serenade splendidly 
true of line and unspoiled by 
“traditional" snarls was its 
high point) were all of a piece. 
Stuart Burrows, Faust as in 
1974, sings agreeably (better, I 
think, than 12 years ago) but 
creates no Impression on the 
stage, a port from a pleasant in- 
timation of avuncular nature. 

Nelly Miricioiu, a fascinating, 
ribrant, performer in the cor- 
rect repertory, is miscast (and 
ill-wigged and unflatteringly 
dressed) as Marguerite: It is 
by no means a performance 
without interest, but charm and 
sweetness form no part of it 
Judith Howarth's Siebel is 
pretty. Nuala Willis’ Martha 
(house debut) amusing, and as 
Valentine Andreas Schxriit 
(British dehut) discloses a 
most beautifully formed high 
baritone of a kind not really 
suited to Gounod. Is all this 
too hard? Maybe, but we have 
recently learned, to our good 
fortune, that there is more to 
Faust that the Royal Opera is 
prepared to let on. 
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Music 

LONDON 

CMefamd Orchestra, condu cted by 
C hri sto ph van Dohnanyi, with 
Ctevefamd Orchestra Chnnw; Kairi- 
ta Mattfla, s opran o; Alfreds Hodg- 
aoo, nmxosaprano; Siegfried Jettte- 
alert, tenor; Hobart Lloyd, bass. 

. Btefhotm. Royal Festival HaO 
: (Wed! 

ml Mil nroofe Orc h est ra , con- 
ducted fay Yuri Tsmbkanov, with 


Dmitri Alexeev, fWw li m — pj y , 
Rachmaninov nwt Tchaikovsky. 
Royal Festival Ban (This:), 

Bonnie Scotth, Frith Street Singer Ni- 
na Simona and her mtwietans- 
(4390747). 

PARIS 

Birmingham Symp hony Orchestra, 
conducted iw Simon Rattle, with Al- 
*ed Braudel, piano, Beethoven, 
Barttk (Thur). TWfiire des fhamrw 
Hysfca (47234777). 

HWwrft B a ha a s , violin, Jean-Fnm- 


eois Hedsser, piano; Beethoven, Bar- 
tdk. Szymanowski (Thur). Salle Gtt- 


WEST GERMANY 

MimirK Hesrknlessaal dee -- 

A lieder recital with Brigitte Fassba- 
endec, accompanied at the piano fay 
Inna Gage with Schubert and Mah- 
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The Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Lorln Maaad, plays Dvorak and J. 

Shelias. Soloist is Yo Yo Ma, cello. 
(F«). 

NETHERLANDS 

Netherlands R*H b Society chair and 
baroque orchestra raster Jas van- 
Veldhoven, with Peter Kooy, bass. 
Randal (Funeral anthem), Bach 
(Kreuzstab cantata). Toe to Utrecht, 
Geerte Sark; Wed in Amsterdam, 
Waalse Kark; Thor in Zattbomrnri, 
St Maarten Kark. (030-515161). 


Rotterdam, be Doelen. Nana Moua- 
kosri (Mon); Rotterdam philhar- 
monic by Emmamiel Kri- 

vrna, with Gerard Hettema, violin. 
Prokofiev, Franck (Thur). (142911). 

Utrecht, Vredenburg. IA<i pari, chan- 
sons (Toe). Recital Hall: Bichard 
Markham and David Nettie, pianos. 
(Grainger QUe). Stfephane Vartgues. 
c han s ons (Thur). (314544). 

SPAM 

Bto TAtou a ? Soprano Margaret Price 
accranpanied fay Geoffrey Parsons, 
pfruo, and Miguel Gaspa, clarinet, 
lieder concert: Schubert fTtie). Pa* 
lao de la Musics Catalana, Amadeo 
Wves L fflOniM); Tenor 
Qd with Felix Lavflla, piano. Schu- 
bert's Die MuQgrin. Salo del 
^eH Flack del ReL (301 UM). 
^tur). 

Madridr Midday concerts: Monday! To- 
mas Tlschaner, viola, and Argentini- 
an group Trio Sm-T Wmft j Mnhwwt 


CAMDEN 

MOTOR RENTALS LTD I 


and Cbausson; Wednesday: French 
Baroque, Alvaro Marias, Ahne Zyb 
bera)ch, harpsichord, and Renee 
Beech, viola da gamba. Fundadon 
Juan March, CasteDo 77 (4354210). 

V89MA 

Saint Paid Chamber Orchestra, New 
York: Haydn, Mozart, Wolf, Dvofik. 
Mhrikverein (Mon). 

Blare foforet, pumcc Chopin, Beetfaov- 

en, Debussy, Palais Fhlffy (525661). 
(Wed). 

Mescal VBm, piano: Bach, BarfaUt, 
Debussy, Sdiumanu. SfasHnesem 
Brahms Saal (Thur). 

NEW YORK 

New TrakPhUhanuadc (Avery Faster 
NaTl): Brieb toincAyf conducting; 
Brahms; Mar ti mi, Stravinsky. Berl- 
ioz (Tue); Zubin Mehta con ductin g. 
Jeanne Baxbessec Oute: 
F urt w S n^Br, M w"**" , Bruckner 
(Thur). Lincoln Center (8742424). 
Carnegie HaU: n" riwn,>t l Sympimny 
iwtHiirtri by MU4 iim> 1 niwBfi with 
Peter Serkin. piano: Scho en be r g. 
Brahms (Thur). (2477459). 

WASHINGTON 

National Sy m phony (Concert HaO): 
Tqel Levi conrinnfing Barber, Scho- 
enberg. SainfrSaeasmwkyoel Leri 
conducting, Andre-Michei Schub, pi- 
ano. AD-Bratuns pxogrannne (Thm^. 
Kennedy Center (2543776). 

CHICAGO 

Qdcego Sy mph ony (Orchestra HaD): 
Leonard ffiatkto conducting, Ivo Po- 
goreUch, pmo. Ptdte-- 

fiev. Barber, W. Srimmann (Thur). 
(4358122). 


South Bank Board’s 
‘adequate subsidy’ 


The Sooth Bank Board, which 
takes control of London** arts 
complex on the Thames on 
April 1 after the demise of foe 
GLC, will receive from foe Arts 
Council most of the money it 

asked for. 

Mr Ronald Grierson, chair- 
man of the board, said in 
October that he wonld need 
£8J5m a year to ran the complex 
and another £3m for mainten- 
ance work. The Arts Council 
is likely to announce later this 
month that the South Bank will 
receive just over £8m for ad- 
ministration in 1986-87. but 
less than £im towards 
the planned refurbishment 
programme. 

The money should ensure that 
foe new management gets off to 
a good start. The GLC has 
allowed The South Bank Board 
access to the running costs of 
the Festival HaU. the Queen 
Elisabeth Hall and the Purcell 
Room only in the last few 
weeks, but the figures proved a 
pleasant surprise and slightly 
less than the board imagined. 

The board also thinks that 
maintenance work on a new 
healing and ventilation system 
for foe Festival Hall is not as 
crucial as was feared so that it 
can survive on less than re- 
quested. The board plana to 
complete in three months an 
assessment of maintenance ex- 
penses over foe next three years 
in the hope of squeezing more 
long-term casta from the Arts 
Council. 

The South Bank Board is 
financed only to maintain the 
status quo. Its plans to 
brighten up the gloomy, con- 
crete atmosphere of foe place 
depends on private funding. 
The ambitious Farrell Plan, 
which envisaged removing foe 
overhead walkways and instal- 
ling a translucent roof to unite 
the three concert halls, awaits 
an arts-loving business sponsor 
(Satnsbury?) although there 
are hopes that, in a year’s time, 
a start will have ben made on 
knocking down the worst of the 
walkways and Installing a roof 
to cover the entrances to the 
three halls. 

The public should expect no 
immediate changes on foe 
South Bank from ApriL The 
Festival Hall is booked solid 
for foe next two years with a 


programme little different from 
its traditional format of mainly 
orchestral concerts. But the 
two smaller halls have many 
free dates, and Mr Nicholas 
Snowman, the artistic director, 
is looking at ways of introduc- 
ing more exciting programmes 
based around themes and 
festivals. 

The South Bank Board has 
limited resources for promoting 
its activities, although it will 
continue with the GLC*s innova- 
tions such as Thames Day and 
the Summer Festival. Its first 
promotion takes plaee at the 
Festival Hall on May 3 when it 
will hold a celebratory conceit 
to commemorate the 35th 
anniversary of tbe halL It has 
tbe goodwill of its neighbours 
on foe South Bank — in the 
National Theatre, foe National 
Film Theatre, and the quickly 
developing Museum of tbe 
Modern Image, plus the four 
big orchestras— which support 
its plans to bring more cohesion 
and synergy to rite activities 
that resound there every night 

The achievement of Vj/e 
South Bank Board in ensuring 
adequate subsidy means more 
problems for tbe Arts Council 
in its task of distributing £25m 
of government money between 
the clients of (be disappearing 
Mets. The Government may 
have given foe Am Council 
£9m more than it originally 
proposed but tbe sum is still 
£10m less than the council 
needed. 

Hence the row over Sadler's 

Wells and the other “receiv- 
ing ” theatres. They did not hi 
the past receive Arts Council 
cash, and the council is reluc- 
tant to take on expensive new 
diems when its policy is to 
decentralise Us activities to re- 
gional arts associations and give 
to the new and promising at 
the expense of the old and mun- 
dane. 

The Arts Council hopes that 
a show business millionaire 
such as Andrew Lloyd Webber 
will buy Sadler's Wells with its 
great name and solve the crisis. 

It is negotiating wtih succes- 
sor councils in other parts of 
the country, hoping that they 
will increase their aid for the 
arts. 

Antony Thomcroft 


The Happy Haven/Leeds 

Charlotte Keatley 


The Happtr Haven by John 
Arden has received only three 
professional productions since 
its preinifene at the Royal Court 
in I960. In John Harrison’s 
revival at tbe Leeds Playhouse, 
a young cast convert foe play- 
ing of octogenarians into a con- 
vention; half masks are worn by 
all five inmates of Dr Copper- 
fo waites' surreal old folks* 
home. The paradox of young 
cast and old- characters is also 
central to the theme of foe play; 
old age is examined as a con- 
cept, a fear and a stereotype. 
Dr Copperth waite is experi- 
menting through the elixir of 
life and youth to turn the clock 
back on his patients and offer 
them a “ future ” which is actu- 
ally their past Why then does 
John Harrison cast the not so 
young as the very old and lose 
the irony? 

Arden was, characteristically, 
experimenting with a panto- 
mime relationship with tbe 
audience. The script ransacks 
Comediu dell'arte and includes 
rhythm song and riddles, and 
specifies a formalised perform- 
ance style, while being shot 
through with attacks on foe 


Welfare State and Ministerial 
ineptitude, all of which invites 
a 'DarlO ‘Fa breakneck treat- 
ment- Timothy Davis recognises 
this and plays Dr Coppertbwalte 
as Faustus crossed with John 
Cleete: a Waist-costed sonorous 
pedagogue whose staringeyed 
obsession with his elixir turns 
a lead solo role into a mono- 
maniac party piece. 

The rest of foe production 
looks like an afternoon tea- 
party in a dolls* house. The 
design provides a two dimen- 
sional proscenium arch painting 
with scientific instruments, 
time pieces in sepia and beige 
and a vaguely Barogue mansion 
backdrop for scenes requiring 
a laboratory. The patients’ 
masks arfe chubby cheeked, blue 
eyed and unwrinkled images Of 
old age; the costumes reflect 
contemporary realism in drab 
colours. Dr Copperth waite’s 
attendant nurses and orderly 
are starchy but not menacing 
enough. There are no visual 
representations of the extremes 
of human malice and vulner- 
ability which exist in the script 
to make this play potentially 
both riotously funny and gro- 
tesquely sharp. 


Blithe Spirit/Vaudeville 

Michael Coveney 


Theatre historians regularly 
assert that NoSI Coward's fame 
is safe with Private Lives and 
Blithe Spirit. The former can- 
didate meets with general 
approval, the later with a few 
sniffs and quibbles and submis- 
sions of Hay Fever and Present 
Laughter. The historians have 
an ally at foe Vaudeville in this 
first class, bright, intelligent 
and throughly enjoyable 
revival of a piece Coward 
wrote ostensibly to cheer up 
London in the dark days of 
1941 but which even be paused 
to consider, jovially, as possibly 
“Important.” 

Not even in 1941 could such 
an exchange as “ Anything 
interesting in The Times?”. 
“Dont be silly, Charles” have 
been received mare enthusiastic- 
ally. But chance relevance 
of witticism is secondary to foe 
success Of the comedy as a 
beautifully organised structure 
in which Charles Condomine, a 
middle-aged novelist, invites 
Madame Arcatl, an eccentric 
medium, to dinner with his 
second wife only to be tor- 
mented by the corporeal ghost 
of his first 

Although he is alleged to have 
knocked foe gloss off it, yotr 
can see all too easily why 
Harold Pinter directed the play 
at the National some years ago. 
His own Old Times is a varia- 
tion on similar themes: different 
versions of the same relation- 
ship. tbe distorting tricks of 
memory in recriminatory con- 
versation, a murder, a setting 
of a hothouse limbo where 
fantasy and hallucination play 
tricks wtih real time, a suspen- 
sion of all social responsibilities. 

Peter Farago’s production 
preserves perfectly that blend 
of humour and absurdity in foe 


seance, with its knocking] 
upturned table, voice of i 
childish psychic agent and, ii 
a rush of wind through thi 
french windows, foe apparitioi 
of Joanna LumJey’s svelte gre] 
Elvira whose elegant curvaturi 
is both exotic in itself and i 
skeletal intimation of mortality 
The action curiously tnuu 
cends the interference o 
Arcati. whom Marcia Warns 
rescues from Margaret Ruthei 
ford’s legacy and presents as j 
South London serious amateui 
in an Indian headband ant 

S mble sale skirts and boleros 
le is genteel and concerned 
not batty and Eating comical 
And while Simon Cadell bear 
an uncanny resemblance t< 
Cecil Parker (who first playei 
the role) his Charles is a fas 
d n at i ng mix .of foreatenet 
animal prowess and unash amet 
technical display. 

Mr Cadell inhabits the *tyl< 
of foe play without adopting J 
reverential Cowardian manner 
The same is true of foe wives 
especially Jane Asher as Ruth 
whose freshness, spontaneity 
and tact are seen to full advan 
tage. 

The. marital rows are play* 
with bite and bitchiness, thi 
writing and playing climaxini 
in that jealous flare-up, as goot 
as anything Cowart! ever wrote 
between Charles and Elvira ix 
Which the dying embers of Guj 
Henderson and his punt (“I 
was not a punt; It was a littii 
launch”), Cynthia Cheviot an< 
her pearls and Captain Brace 
girdle on foe moors, are fannei 
to pulsating life. Here, indeed 
is tbe skull behind foe mask. 

The cast is completed to 
Rachel Herbert and Rogej 
Hume as the baffled guests abc 
Imogen Bain as a delightful!) 
lumpen, never coarse, maid. 
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Botha leaves 
loose ends 


TAKEN. at 'face, value, last 
FridarTs ‘speech’ to the South 
African 1 Parliament by Presi- 
dent Botha appears- to represent 
a - further substantial step by 
the government towards the 
dismantling of apartheid. It 
rings " with unimpeachable 
declarations about the need to 
recognise black aspirations, the 
acceptance of equal treatment 
apd opportunities for all South 
Africans and the participation 
by 1 all South Africans in 
government, -through their 
elected representatives. The 
statement also contains a list of 
much-needed reforms which the 
government intends to intro- 
duce, ranging from the aboli- 
tion of the hated pass laws to 
property rights for* blacks. Most 
of these reforms have been 

announced previously. 

/The 1 tone of Mr Botha’s state- 
ment Iras leSs belligerent than 
fefe' ■ -disappointing Durban 
speech . last August and it is 
undoubtedly significant that the 
government’s intentions to 
carry out its reform programme 
should be restated so firmly. 
That said. an-, examination of 
the fine print raises many of 
the old - doubts- about Sooth 
African double-talk and coded 
language. These' can only be 
Stilled- when :more - details of 
the proposed measures and a 
clear timetable for their 
implementation i become avail- 
able. 

A. few examples of the gaps 
suffice ' to show why a final 
verdict on Mr Botha’s speech 
must be suspended. Though 
Mr Botha has promised that 
legislation will be drafted to 
remove existing influx control 
measures, which restrict the 
movement of blacks, he has 
given no indication- when they 
whl bd abotished. 

Questions 

The replacement of the pass 
laws by what Mr Botha 
describes as ■ a strategy of 
“ orderly .urbanisation ” raises 
more questions, it is dear that 
some regulations wfH be 
required to stem the rash to 
the cities that would ensue 
from a. sudden abolition of the 
influx control system. But 
those familiar' with the coded 
language of apartheid fear 
that “ orderly urbanisation'*' 
might be influx control by 
another name. 

A fog of imprecision also 
covers the pledge to restore 
South African citizenship to 
blacks who “ permanently 
reside " in the Republic of 
South Africa, but who forfeited 


their citizenship as a result of 
the creation of four nominally 
independent "homelands.” 

Nor does the granting of 
freehold property rights to 
blacks mean very much as long 
as the Group Areas Act, which 
confines blacks to the town- 
ships on the edge of white 
cities and excludes them from 
white districts, remains in 
force. 

The fate of one of the 
potentially most interesting pro- 
posals, the setting up of a 
National Statutory Council, 
Chaired by the state President 
and composed of government, 
homelands and other black re- 
presentatives, depends entirely 
on its acceptance by black 
leaders. If Chief Buthelezi, the 
moderate leader of 6m Zulus, 
agreed to serve on the council, 
which -aims to give blacks a 
greater say at the formative 
stage of legislation, that would 
certainly be a good start. Bat 
the absence of other black 
leaders such as Bishop Tutu, 
who are demanding a direct 
transition to a system based on 
*• one "»»> one vote ” would be 
a crippling blow to the scheme. 

Dialogue 

What this proposal and others 
in Mr Botha's speech show, is 
that the President is desperately 
looking for black representa- 
tives with whom the govern- 
ment can conduct a dialogue to 
end the violence which has cost 
more than 1,000 lives over the 
past 18 months. 

Seen in this context, the offer 
to release Mr Nelson Mandela, 
the jailed leader of the African 
National Congress, in return for 
the release of two leading Soviet 
dissidents and a South African 
officer held in Angola, may not 
seem quite as eccentric as it 
did at first. Unrealistic it 
certainly was, as demonstrated 
by the negative Angolan and 
Soviet reactions it has provoked. 
But it could be the first real 
indication that Mr Botha is 
finally convinced that only the 
release of Mr Mandela could 
unblock tiie log-jam in South 
Africa and that he is looking 
for a way to do it without losing 
face. 

For the moment; however, 
there are too many unanswered 
questions in Mr Botha’s 'Speech- 
World public opinion and South 
Africa's international creditors, 
who are meeting in London 
later this month to consider 
proposals for a short-term re- 
scheduling of South Africa’s 
debt, are anxiously waiting for 
further details from Pretoria. 


Curbing abuses in 
new share issues 


NINE businessmen suspected of 
making multiple applications 
for British Telecom shares 
when they were floated on the 
stock market axe to be prose- 
cuted for offences under the 
Theft Act 

The decision comes 14 months 
after the flotation and 12 
months after the government- 
appointed accountants completed 
their investigation into. the mat- 
ter. Both the length of time 
the decision has taken — which 
may make it more difficult for 
witnesses to testfy accurately — 
and the nature of the charges 
highlight some of the major de- 
ficiencies in the legal frame- 
work governing the UK securi- 
ties markets. 

Public policy undoubtedly re- 
quires some mechanism to deter 
individuals from making wind- 
fall gains of several tens of 
thousands of pounds by sub- 
mitting multiple applications 
for shares in false names, thus 
reducing the number of shares 
available lor ordinary in- 
vestors who made only one 
application. But it is both cum- 
bersome and artificial to do so 
by invoking the Theft Act 

The relevant offence, as de- 
fined by tbe Act, Is that of ob- 
taining .dishonestly and by de- 
ception property belonging to 
another with the intention of 
permanently ■ depriving him of 
it The section was not designed 
to apply to stock market stags. 
Whatever its virtues of simpli- 
city, its extreme generality has 
already led to much esoteric 
disputation in the courts on the 
nature of dishonesty and 
whether it applies to matters as 
diverse as leaving a restaurant 
without paying, swapping price 
lables in a supermarket and 
talcing a prior look at public ex- 
amination papers. 

Mischief 

The real mischief In this case 
has less to do with the' alleged 
depreviation at anyone’s pro- 
perty than with a possible abuse 
of the procedures for raising 
capital on the securities markets. 
And generally it would be more 
appropriate to tackle the prob- 
lem through other measures. 

With many new share issues 
preventive measures are suffi- 
cient. The temptation to make 
multiple applications for 
British Telecom shares was the 
result of the substantial under- 
pricing (by over 40 per cent) 
of tbe issue in relation to the 
value put on the shares by the 
stock market The underpricing 


was In turn a consequence of 
the unprecedented size of the 
issue, the unpopularity at that 
time of the trader mechanism 
for fixing issue prices and the 
Government's wish to en- 
courage small investors by in- 
- eluding an element of bounty in 
the issue price. 

Yet even in cases where a 
share issue proves to have been 
substantially underpriced, 
greater vigilance to stop mul- 
tiple applications being sub- 
mitted and to single out those 
which have seeped through win 
persuade many stags that the 
game is not worth the candle, 
as the recent Laura Ashley 
issue demonstrated. 

In cases Where It is necessary 
to crack down on multiple appli- 
cations in false names, the 
broadsword of the Theft Act 
should be replaced by the 
rapier of a specific securities 
law offence. This would focus 
not - on the possible effect of 
such abuses, the possible 
“permanent deprivation of 
property," but on the methods 
used, and the procedures 
abused, by the applicants. 

Property 

A variety of other abuses in 
the City couVi also be tackled 
in this way to back np the pro- 
visions and institutions en- 
visaged in the Financial Ser- 
vices Bill now passing through 
Parliament. In other jurisdic- 
tions. for example, it is a 
specific criminal offence for a 
stockbroker or in ve s tment 
manager to “ churn " the share 
portfolio of his client to 
generate commission for him- 
self, or for an insurance broker 
to advise a client to buy a 
policy without disclosing that 
he will be making commission 
on the deaL In the UK, the 
Theft Act Is often the only 
criminal law that can be used 
to deter such offences. Because 
it is based on the law of 
property, it is not a suitable 
Instrument to counter breaches 
of fiduciary duties. 

Tbe criminal offence of 
insider dealing is one of the 
few examples of where a 
specific statutory securities 
market offence has been created. 
And the record of bringing 
prosecutions under this pro- 
vision since it was introduced 
five years ago has been poor. 
But this is more the conse- 
quence of inadequate powers 
and resources to investigate the 
offence than of any defect in the 
way the offence is defined. 


A S A GROUP of Opec 
ministers meets in Vienna 
today to discuss the 
chance of stabilising oil prices, 
the industry is girding itself for 
a revolution which threatens a 
major shake-out of the indepen- 
dent oil sector. 

Even some of the largest 
names in the industry are likely 
to be badly battered, if oil 
prices continue to weaken, as 
many analysts now believe is 
likely. 

Tim portents for the oil 
industry are already ominous: 
in the last few days Global 
Marine, the Houston-based off- 
shore drilling contractor has 
filed for bankruptcy with 
around $lbn in debts, while 
Atlantic Richfield (Arco), the 
US’s second largest domestic oil 
and gas producer, plans to lay 
off 2,100 employees and sell 10 
per cent of Its reserves. 

The largest oil companies 
from Exxon downwards are 
faced with major cuts In 
revenue. Many " smaller “ 
independents with large debts 
face bankruptcy or take-over. 

Those that survive are likely 
to make severe cuts in explora- 
tion, which may prejudice their 
longer term future when cur- 
rent oil and gas reserves run 
down during toe next seven to 
10 years. 

Average prices actually paid 
for oil in the US were between 
$23 and $25 a barrel last month, 
but many people believe that 
spot prices, which have fallen 
as low as $18 per barrel, are 
pointing the way to new and 
uncharted territory. 

As Mr Daniel Yargin, presi- 
dent of Cambridge Energy 
Research Associates, told a con- 
ference of oilmen in Houston, 
Texas, last week: “ We are wit- 
nessing an historic shift in the 
oil market: toe reassertion of 
economics over politics.” 

in a .tone of sharper anxiety, 
Mr Robert McQements. presi- 
dent of Sun Oil, toe US’s tenth 
largest producer, said: “We 
have never been here before. 
We have been tested before, 
but never so dramatically.” 

For decades, he said, the oil 
industry had been cushioned by 
an assured growth in volume 
or more recently by rising 
prices. But now it faced a 
future in which “those insur- 
ances have been cancelled.” 

Although companies are still 
assessing how to react, toe 
direction is clear. The number 
of drilling rigs operating in the 
US has fallen by 60 per cent 
since toe peak in 1981 to only 
1,773 at the latest count, and 
same observers believe it could 
be down to 1,600 by the end of 
this year. Bankers who have 

AT A conference of Opec 
ministers In Ball a few years 
ago, the Iranian minister was 
unable to tittend, having been 
kidnapped by the Iraqis. So 
the Iranians propped np at 
the negotiating table a life- 
shed cot-out phomognph of 
their absent leader, writes 
Dominic Lawson in Vienna. 

Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani, 
the Saadi Arabian Oil Minis- 
ter, will not be present at 
today’s meeting at five lead- 
ing Opec mliriSters In Vienna, 
assembled to devise a plan to 
secure the organisation of “a 
fair share In the world oil 
market.** But the eH minis- 
ters present need no symbolic 
reminder of the influence of 
the country which has a 
quarter of the planet’s crude 
oil reserves. 

For-, an oil market which 
has lazily assumed that the 
Saudis would ensure that 
supply and demand would 
balance, the shift in Opec 
policy has been profoundly 
disorienting. 


IMPACT ON EARNINGS 
OF FALLING OIL PRICES 



1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1 

1990 

BP 

. 37 

25 

15 

10 

4 

CHEVRON - - 

. 37 

32 

18 

7 

1 

man 

. 27 

27 

18 

11 

4 

MOBIL- 

. 33 

32 

24 

12 

8 

ROYAL DUTCH 

. 21 

21 

15 

10 

5 

SHELL TRANSPORT-. 

21 

a 

15 

10 

5 

TEXACO 

54 

57 

44 

27 

13 . 



* Figures in table show percentage reduction in earnings per share if oil price 
falls from baseline $25 a barrel to $20 

The desperate battle 
just to survive 

By Max Wilkinson in Houston, Texas 


been anxiously monitoring their 
loans to the sector, especially 
to equipment suppliers like 
Global Marine, say that even 
in the past two weeks some oil 
companies have pencilled iu a 
new round of cuts. 

Salomon Brothers has esti- 
mated that the difference be- 
tween an average $25 price of 
an oil barrel and $20 would 
mean a cut of 25 per cent in 
Exxon's income for 1986. 
Texaco, already embroiled in 
an $llbn law suit with Pennz- 
oU, would be even harder hit 
with its income reduced by 
more than half. 

Dr Philip Oxley, president of 
Tenneco's exploration company, 
the 12th largest in terms of US 
production, says that at $18 a 


barrel cash flow would be re- 
duced by about a third com- 
pared with a year ago. 

“ We would obviously be 
forced to drop a lot of capital- 
intensive projects and to think 
very seriously about some of 
the properties we already have,” 
he says. 

In general, he believes, toe 
major companies, with con- 
tinuing cash flow will keep up 
the pace of exploration in areas 
Ilka Alaska or parts of toe 
North Sea where there are pros- 
pects of large finds. The com- 
panies' future survival depends 
on their ability to replace exist- 
ing reserves as they are used 
up. 

“But the pot boilers, which 
are now less profitable will be 


cut out It doesn’t make much 
difference to us if we find 2m 
barrels of oil in Texas, but it 
makes a hell of a difference if 
we find 2bn barrels in the 
North Sea," he said. 

For the time being, many of 
the major oil companies are be- 
ing cushioned by the remark- 
able resilience of prices for 
their refined products. In the 
US as in Europe, the recent 
softening of petrol prices has 
been far less than the 30 per 
cent drop in crude prices since 
last autumn. 

The 26 per cent improvement 
in Exxon's fourth quarter 
results, announced last week, 
reflects toe dramatic turn 
round of European, refining 
operations. Now, with oil 


prices much lower in dollar 
terms US refineries are also 
having a much easier time. 

But many of the independent 
companies have no such 
cushion. They have been caught 
in a pincer between falling oil 
prices and a rapid easing of US 
natural gas prices as a result 
of over-supply and de-regula- 
tion. Natural gas sales account 
for about two thirds of the 
business of the smaller 
independents compared with 
about a third for the oil majors. 

In the past two years toe 
impact of falling revenues has 
been softened by reduced 
liabilities for windfall profits 
tax, but for most companies this 
cushion will disappear in 2986. 


ALL EYES ON THE EMPTY CHAIR . . . 


Bat if toe oil market is 
disoriented, a number of the 
ministers and officials of 
Opec are hardly less so. To 
establish how much oil 
demand is left after mm-Opec 
has sold its foil capacity and 
to fill the gap is, however 
painful, a reasonable agenda 
for discussion. To sit down 
and decide on a “fair share 
of the market" is not. 

If the object of the exercise 
is to establish reasonable 
income for each country’s 
development then market 
share without control over 
price is not enough. 

In a three-day meeting of 
experts from all 13 member 
countries here last week 
figures of between 17.2m b/d 
and 18m b/d were bandied 
about as possible fair Opec 
shares. But the experts might 
just as well have named 25m 
b/d. Tbe world wi0 not buy 
more oil than it wants If 


Opec attempts to sell more 
than the residual demand for 
its oil it will have to force 
other producers to shot In 
capacity. In theory the price 
at which capacity will be shut 
in Is at levels below marginal 
operating , costs. Hie Opec 
producers have frequently 
nominated the North Sea as 
its weakest opponent in such 
a conflict. But In the UK 
sector 95 per cent of all fields 
cost no more than $5 a barrel 
to operate while the rest 
comes in at under $12 a 
barrel. 

In the US there is over 
1m b/d of production which 
costs at least $15 a barrel to 
operate. But as recessions In 
ether Industries have shown, 
producers will sell their 
product at a loss for some 
time in the hope that rivals 
' will leave the market first. 
And notwithstanding the 
opposition of Ronald Reagan, 


the US legislature is more 
likely to put up import tariffs 
than to allow Us domestic oil 
industry to shrivel. 

Countries with the most 
.effective marketing strategies 
will he the winners:. This 
favours those with guaran- 
teed downstream outlets such 
as Kuwait, which under Oil 
Minister Sheikh all Khalifa al 
Sabah has effectively turned 
itself into an integrated oil 
company with the European 
refining and retail network 
sufficient to absorb about 
three-quarters of its produc- 
tion. 

Tbe Venezuelans, always 
quick to see which way the 
wind is blowing, have rushed 
in recent weeks to buy into 
European refineries. The 
Saudi netback policy is a 
hand -made version of 
Kuwait's much more Impres- 
sive long-term strategy of 
downstream diversification. 


For those producers inside 
Opec with high populations, 
high debts, little capacity for 
increased output and no 
assured outlets the outloek 
could be horrific. Although 
all 13 Opec members en- 
dorsed last year’s Geneva 
clarion call to fight for market 
share, in the past week Iran, 
Libya and Algeria have begun 
to express fierce opposition to 
the new policy. 

But the Saudis’ apparently 
sodden drive for market 
share is no break with its 
traditional oil policy. As 
King . Fahd pointed out In 
September: “We have noth- 
ing except oil production.” 
Saudi policy has been deter- 
mined by a desire to ensure 
that a substantial market for 
oil exists in 100 years’ time, 
when it will still have “ noth- 
ing else except oiL" That 
means keeping the price 
down to a level that dis- 


Moreover, President Reagan's 
tax reform proposals now before 
Cong ress will reduce - signifi- 
cantly the worth of Investment 
and other ..allowances, to these 
companies.'. ' 

Moreover:' Mr Richard AtikeiS- 
son. chief oil industry analyst at 
Arthur Andersen, toa tl&biued 
accountant. “ estimates-' that 
to remain profitable the 234 
independents surveyed by his 
company last year would have 
to lower ..their costs to finding 
oil by some 40 per cent com- 
pared with their average Cor toe 
post five years. Drilling costs 
have fallen steeply as a result 
of the depression In the Indus- 
try but Mr Adkerson comments: 
M I don’t think, all of them; Can 
make it.". ■ . . : ~ 

-A powerful example is pro- 
vided by Inexco, a medium-arsed 
company with an excellent dril- 
ling record in recent .years. It 
is now up .tor. sale, largely 
because debts contracted in the 
palmier, days when gas was. $5 
per thousand cubic, toot ia 
having to be paid off with " $2 
gas." 

Mr Irving Wolf, toe president, 
whose family owns 40 per cent 
of the company, says- it has now 
become' uneconomic to explore 
for oil or gas, especially as he 
cannot sell half at his potential 
gas production,.:- Inexco, whose 
total assets were $811: at the 
end of 1984.- in atiU waiting for 
a buyer: with the. resources' to 
take * longer: view at foe com- 
pany’s extensive oil and gas 
reserves. * 

As one Sohio executive 
remarked: “The larger, com- 
panies may wCU find it more 
attractive to pick up reserves by 
acquisition than to go . pros- 
pecting for them,” 

For the US as a whole, this 
poses a serious question. ' As 
Mr Wolf asks: "When present 
reserves run down, what am we 
going to replace them with? 
Three-quarters of onshore 
exploratory drilling has . been 
done by the independents.” 

Since the US imports' a’ torn! 
of its oil,- this worry is certain 
to increase die clamour for a 
$10 a barrel oti Imports tax, or 
as Senator Gary Hurt, cam* 
paigner for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, calls 
it; an M .oil freedom fee.” 

- But for many in the industry 
the immediate, .almost desper- 
ate, hope is that international 
political action wiH somehow 
brake the toll in oil prices tout 
otherwise seems inevitable. As 
Mr Wolf said: * Perhaps Maggie ' 
Thatcher could -do something 
. . . " Perhaps. 

.courages. . -substitution : fey 
other fuels.' 

From 1977 to 1982, the 
Saudis fought vehemently . 
against the -.dominant, hlgfe 
price faction within Opec and 
du ring that period sold Its oil 
at the lower price than others 
iu the organisation. The prob- 
lem tinea was tint in a tight 
market the Saudis could not 
force others - to -follow their 
low price policy. Now the 
same Saudi poUcjr will suc- 
ceed because In a glut tbe 
market wut follow the lead 
of the price discounter. 

When Sheikh Yamani 
warns that IT uon-Opec — 
particularly toe UK— does 
not cut output, the price will 
fall below $15 a barrel, he' 
may not be too disappointed 
if they do not oblige. It will 
give the Saudis someone else 
to Mame for a price collapse. 

At $15 oil should start to 
fight baric Info the. power . 
generation market and If any 
producer era benefit tram 
. that, it Is the- Kingdom. . 


Nicolson to lead 
Vickers bid . 

That ubiquitous businessman. 
Sir David Nicolson, former 
chairman of British Airways and 
BTR, turns up again today as 
non-executive chairman of 
VSEL Consortium, the company 
formed to mount an employee- 
led bid tor toe state-owned 
Vickers ■ and Cammell Laird 
shipyards. 

Now 63, Nicolson still pursues 
a workaholic life-style, with a 
score of directorships and a 
host of other posts ranging from 
adviser to toe New York Stock 
Exchange to membership of toe 
CBI council 

But he finds much to attract 
him about his new job. 
Nicolson started his career in 
shipbuilding, joining toe Royal 
Corps of Naval Constructors 
straight from Imperial College 
during toe war, and subse- 
quently becoming an assistant 
yard manager at Vickers 
Armstrong on the Tyne. As a 
managemen t consultant during 
the early 1950s, he was closely 
involved in efforts to modernise 
a number of shipyards. 

“I have been in love with 
ships Ml my life,” he says. He 
Is a yachtsman, a trustee of toe 
Royal Naval Museum, Ports- 
mouth, and not least, for toe 
past 10 years, has kept a finger 
on the shipbuilding industry as 
a director of Todd Shipyards 
on toe US west coast 

“Neither Todd nor Vickers 
sees any conflict of interest 
arising,” he says. 

Nicolson, a longtime advocate 
of wider share ownership and 
employee participation, is also 
enthused by. the “ forward- 
looking" co-operation between 
management and workers in 
maun ting the bid. 

The aim is for employees to 
take up to 20 per cent of the 
equity. Over 40 per cent of the 
12,000 workers have indicated 
they would buy shares, helped 
by an interest-free loan scheme. 
Local residents iu Barrow-in- 
Furness mid Birkenhead, whose 
livelihood depends on the yards, 
would also be offered a stake in 
them. 

“I think those objectives are 
very well worth pursuing,” says 
Nicolson. 

Dr Rodney Leach, VSEL’s 


Men and Matters 


chief executive, believes for 
his .part that Nico Ison's 
experience of industry and 
negotiations with Government 
and the City will be " Immen- 
sely helpful " in snaking a 
successful bid for the yards in 
which Trafalgar House is also 
showing an interest 


Davos detente 

It was not as spectacular as the 
Reagan-Gorbachev meeting but 
it made history all the same — 
and once more, the scene was 
Switzerland. With camera bulbs 
flashing; Andreas Papandreou, 
the Greek Prime Minister, and 
Turgut Ozal, his Turkish 
counterpart, advanced and 
shook hands for toe first time. 
Later; both leaders .sat on toe 
same panel for an economic 
discussion, and a beaming 
Papandreou even praised Ozal 
for putting “ a very goad ques- 
tion.” 

That will not solve the 
Cyprus problems, of course. 
But there was a distinct politi- 
cal thaw in the air during toe 



' Does one applaud or just 
throw money? " 


weekend encounter in blizzard- 
swept Davos. 5,000 feet up in 
toe Swiss Alps. 

That the meeting took place 
at all is thanks to Klaus 
Schwab, professor of business 
policy at Geneva University, 
and a man with an uncanny 
knack of bringing together un- 
likely partners. 

Some 15 years ago, while 
lying by the Davos swimming 
.pool watching a Congress Hall 
being built next door, Schwab, 
how 47, had toe idea of found- 
ing an international business 
conference. These days, toe 
Davos Symposium of Schwab's 
Geneva-based EMS Foundation 
is an annual event, attended by 
more than 600 political leaders 
and top executives from more 
than 50 countries. 

Schwab coaxed toe Chinese to 
start going there years ago. This 
time, he has arranged a satellite- 
transmitted question and answer 
session with Moscow, as well as 
the Greek-Turkish mini-summit 

Perhaps next year, he could 
attract Gorbachev himself. The 
Soviet leader evidently thirsts 
for knowledge of modern busi- 
ness. Where better to ' get it 
than Davos? 


Talking turkey 

Norfolk poultryman. Bernard 
Matthews, Is not the only one 
who thinks that turkeys are 
“booty-full.” In Rogers, Arkan- 
sas, James “ Red ” Hudson is 
about to go public on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange with his 
Hudson Foods, ranked 14th 
largest US turkey producer. 
Hudson hopes to raise $20m to 
$25m. 

Investment bankers, Donald- 
son, Lufkin and Jenrette, who 
are helping to hatch the offer- 
ing, see Hudson as the ultimate 
yuppie stock. 

This does not mean that 
young, upwardly mobile profes- 
sionals will necessarily buy the 
shares, 10 per cent of which 
are due to end up outside tbe 
US. Yuppies, however, are the 


sort of people who have 
switched to white meat In a 
big way, on health grounds. 

“Doctors, I find, are my best 
salesmen,” says Hudson, 
spritely 62, helping to explain 
why, unlike Matthews, he has 
not yet felt toe need to promote 
his products personally. 

Hudson plans to - use the 
money raised to move more 
heavily into higher margin, chill- 
pack products and into ready- 
to-cook gourmet dinners, 
another recent success in the 
US food industry. 

His “Red" nickname seems a 
bit inappropriate for a man who 
has spent his working life in 
toe white meat business, and 
who organised one of the first 
leveraged buyouts in 1972 when 
he bought toe broiler business 
he ran for Ralston Purina. 

It has nothing to do with his 
politics either — just toe colour 
of his hair. 


Bench mark 

One effect of the accession of 
Spain and Portugal to toe EEC 
has been to inject some younger 
blood into the European Court 
of Justice in Luxembourg. 

At 39, Gil Carlos Rodriguez 
Iglegias, the new Spanish judge, 
is not only the youngest man 
to sit on the Eurobench, he is 
also less than half the age of 
the court’s oldest member, 81- 
y ear -old Giacinto Bosco, of 
Italy. 

Jose Luis Da Cruz Vll aca of 
Portugal, who becomes toe 
court's sixth Advocate General, 
is 41, while his country's Euro- 
judge. Jose De Almeida, is 49. 

Of the 11 judges they will be 
Joining, only Rene Joliot of 
Belgium is under 50. 


Price control 

They have a short way of deal- 
ing with rules and regulations 
in Tunisia, it seems. 

A reader on holiday there 
tells me that as his tourist bus 
approached a museum in Tunis, 
toe Arab guide announced In 
matter-of-fact English: "Photo- 
graphy in the museum is 
strictly prohibited. Please leave 
all cameras on the bus. If, how- 
ever, you wish to take pictures, 
please pay the man at the door 
two dinar (£2).” 


Observer 



In today’s turbulent financial climate, nobody 
would forecast plain sailing all tbe \va\v . - 

At least some of your capital should be offering 
protection as well as income. . - \ 

The new sterling shares in die Hill Samuel 
Internationa] Bond Fund are particularly attractive to 
UK. investors seating protection in today's uncertain 
markets. .'* v 7 

It’s designed to give you the best of both worlds. 
In ocher words, fixed interest investment and : 
currency management, . 

If you re looking for a competitive gross return, 
together with maximum security; simply pbst the 
coupon, today. •* ■ . ' * • 

““"P *** Smu * .Manxmen. intvnuUW 

7 Bund Sntct, St. Helicr, jL-ntn; Channel Island*. 

1 would like to know more about, thi« International Bond Fund. ■ • 


Xante _ 

Addm&_ . 


rrj/a/atinF 


. Postcode. 


Bumiww Tel: 


imwb ■ cl: it,.— .--r-i- 

, Hffl Samuel InvSm^t 
| Management In ternational : 

twitt! by I fill Sanuul and C« Limited, an c-vnn 
onh on d* 
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M i ktafl Gortoctep Jatzi^tod a 
plan Jar complete^ ■worid-widc 
a n cteg g disainoameiit by tbe 
year 2000. His initiafive ms 
totally naespeeted both In scale 
and timing,' - and ' it has 
aKiarenUy fiUmnaj ievezybodf 
in fee West into sfleace. In- 
coherence or elaborate flimi^ 
clearing. ‘ WaSbingtorfs first 
reaction yns guarded “In- 
terest” Last week the French 


Foreign Affairs 

The case 


ridiculous when he described 
the proposal as “a step In the 
right direction. what . would! be 
the oat step?. I. have been 
hoping for some tfpp fram nay 
elders and betters; hot dm 
chatterboxes in the strategic 

community -have apparently 

lost their tongues. So here goes* 
anyway. . 

It is fairly easy to pMfic at 
little hits o£ fais grand scheme, 
and say: this hit looks like a 
shift in our direction, or that 
hit stm Jooka unacceptable. At 
a quite different order of gen- 
erality. it is also easy (or at 
least tempting) ta df^niy the 
whole thing ns absurdly Utopian 
and therefore purely ' propa gan - 
dised Zt is much more dtfSsult 
to mako a confident appraisal of 
the real political - - intentions 
behind the proposals. 

The faet tbat Mr- GoitecSwv 
no longer seems to be trying to 
have the - British, and French 
nuclear deterrents “counted: »” 
with American nuclear forced fn 
any oau' control agre^nent 
looks lSfeA-atep forward. There 
may be promise in the proposal 
that both super-powers shotfld 
eliminate all their Iptermediat©- 
range Nuclear Fqreev (INF) in 
Europe, even if tills last pawdso 
■is- an ebriaas trap, because it 
leaven out #e Soviet SS Tbs in. 
Asia. Tiie apparent concessioii' 
that Star Wars deployment 
Should be banned, bat sot re- 
search, has ctMtoas zoqrit 
because it xnakes the issue start 
to look u bit mure negotiable. 

Conversely, the proposition, 
that Britain and France should 
undertake not to bzdd up their 
nuclear forces vffl obviously be 
unattractive - to ' Britain and 
France, becaase both c ov e r n r 
ments are committed to a large 
pro g r amme of expansion over 
the next few jhok and the 
propofiitioB. that the US ShnukL 
undertake not to-- transfer 
strategic missiles ' to other 
countries win be doably un- 
attractive to Britain, because it 
would p r e v en t the p ur ch ase of 
the Trident missBe- 

But it Is hard to measure the 
significance «rf ^gaa . dfiUflg 
sdtbout -a senaa df the overall 
structure. Is ^lr Gorbachev seek- 
ing to g^Mingn the terms of the' 
c urr e n t Geneva pfigotiatipiis by 
vastly enlarging its agenda, 
arn b it U ma and timescaleT Or is 
he merely ricetdring^ out what 
he wishes us to believe is the 
general thrust . of Soviet 
aspirations? 

If he is not prflpn ri ftgft Angle 
m oipi - Deg p tia tioo; tfwim now, 
what ju* ..the.-> conditional 
linkages ’ between the varions 
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tongue-tied 


By Ian Davidson 


parts of his grandiose, three- 
phase, 14-year plan? It is 
obvious that hp wants to stop 
President .Reagan's Star Wars 
programme; and ' a Soviet 
proposal for complete nuclear 
disarmament by the end of the 
looks at least like a 
good propaganda 'response to 
President Reagan’s original 
r-tohn tb$t Star Wars would 
render nuclear weapons 
“impo te n t - and obsolete.” If 
there were no nuclear weapons, 
there would be no seed for a 
defence against them. But we 
cannot at this stage assess which 
broad areas of the canvas are 
mere prop aganri a-a n d which are 
seriously meant as a basis for 
negotiations, whether now or 
later. - _ 

. Pexhaps a skeletal reminder 
of the Gorbachev scheme would 
he htftpfeL It fans into three 
phases, with several elements in 
each. 

Phase One: the next five to' 
eight years 

A A 50 percent cut in US-Soviet 
strategic weapon s, with ft cefl- 
-fng of -6,000 warheads euh 

• The xenundatSon of develop- 
ment, testing and deployment 
of M «paceotriko n weapons (ie. 
Star Wars) - 

• The elimination of all US- 
Soviet INF - in Europe. 

• Britain and France renounce 
any unclear build-up, and the 
US renounces any transfer of 
strategic or mediumyange 
missties to other countries. 

d> US-Soviet ban on nodear 
testing: 

Phase Two: 1090— for 

.. five to aevea years 

• Other countries Join the 
nuclear disarmament process, 
starting with a .freeze, 

• US and Soviet Union con- 




From Lord Koldor 

Sir,— Inhiaaritelmrf January 
29, Professor Barnard ww 
to suggest that -the deebno to 
UK manufacturing output was 
part of a woridrwide pheno- 
menal preoipitatfid tar.the 1979- 
1930 oil price, rise and in toe 
case of toe UK, aggravated by 
the d isco very -of North Sea OiL 

Knee . net ..exports of fuel 
represented some 2 p«r cent of 
GNP it was inevitable that net 
exports of mnaufeettgres should 
deteriorate ..by an . equhrafent. 
jMfvrmt *£ the. wall b ala nce 
of toe cunsst account xaa to 
be kept unchanged. This, how- 
ever, says nothing about . the. 
consequences of. these change* 
on the GNP as ft whole. - 

The value added by the newly 
discovered fit is a net- addition 
to our potential GNP and It does 
not justify any fall in manu- 
facturing output, or indeed in 
any other category of produc- 
tion. It certainly cannot justify 
the fell of manufacturing out- 
put by 17 per «ent between toe 
second quarter of 1970 and 1931 
and the rise in unemployment 
by Jta between. 1979 and 1984. 
If as a result of to e con- 
sequences of our oil exports 
our net manufacturing exports 
are reduced, it i* the duty of 
the Government to expand 
domestic consumption 
vestment . so as to matotam 
actual output -in velatipnto. 
potential. Zt was not the uZCs 
nunufactnring deficit “which 
mattered " frit the feet that 
manufacturing output, together 
with employment, had sharply 
fallen and our GDF as a whole 
was reduced at a time when the 
manufacturing output of other 
members of toe Organisation 
for Economic. Co-operation and 
Development (contrary to what 
Professor Maynard suggests) 
was increased or at least main- 
tained. It is possible to main- 
tain of course that 3m unem- 
ployed was a n e cessary price 
for o btainin g the high exchange 
jnrte as an instrument for fight- 
ing inflation. 

The really unfortunate feet ; 
was that North Sea oil and 1 Mss. 
Thatcher came on stream at too 
same time and this ca used our 
situation to become aggravated 
by higher taxation and higher 
interest rates jast 
addition to our potential GNP 
made by North Sea oil mlled 
for the vmy opposite of these 
policies. 

Nicholas KOdor, 

House of lords, SW1 

Difficult tap 
to .turn on 

From the Secretory, ' 
institution of Production 
Engineers. 

Sir.— The article by Geoffrey 
Maynard “ The UKV nuumfec; 
taring defiat doesnT matter 


Letters to the Editor 


(January 29) cannot be allowed 
to. pass without comment. ■ 

I am sure the author is an 
expert in the field of economics, 
but X' am not so sure of his 
credentials when it comes to toe 
realities of manufacturing in- 
dustry. He is felling into the 
usual trap when he states “The 
■widespread fear that the UK no 
longer has toe manufacturing 
capacity to fill toe gap left by 
oil is probably overdone.” 

The feet is that manufactur- 
ing industry needs people as 
-wftB as investment. It takes 
about ten years to train a pro- 
fessional production engineer (a 
good deal longer than an econo- 
mist). -'Moreover. the rate of 
change in manufacturing tech- 
nology demands constant re-edu- 
cation. by everyone in the pro- 
fession^ To Imply that we aim- 
ply. lorn tel toft manufacturing 
tap **in the long rurL**.toows a 
lack of realism. 

K. J. Ifiskin. 

fid Lit le Eating Lone, W& 

Access to . 
markets 

From the National Secretary, 
Testae Group, Transport and 
General Workers VidotL 

Sir, — I was astounded to read 
your one sided leader January 
30 on the ftrture of the Multi. 
Fibre Anrangemeut. Altoou£i 
you seem to take an Olympian 
view on trade liberalisation and 
to& fertbOoming GAIT talks, 
you conveniently overtook a 
number of very important issues 
pertinent to toe current re- 
negotiation of ton MFA. 

The MFA is officially reaog- 
nised and its opendhms are 
monitored by the. GATT 
authorities. It actually guaran- 
tees exports from the Third 
World growing access t? our 
markets. You take i» account 
of the United States position 
where President Reagan has 
qtike dearly stated that toe US 
trade representative i§ directed 
“to most aggresrivety re- 
negttftoto the MFA on terms no 
less favourable than pwsent,” 
This presents a dear danger of 
i trade diversion from, toe US to 
toe EEC if our position 2s 
weak on the renegotiation and 
•th» subsequent bilateral agree- 
ments. 

Most importantly, as in toe 
-case -of toe European C ommas - 
sion and our own UK Govern- 
ment: you take no account of 
the effect that a weak MFA 
would have on jobs in oar in- 
dustry. If toe present EEC 
draft negotiated mandate is 
adopted at the next Council of 
Ministers meeting and becomes 


past of a renewed MFA it will 
I jeopardize 100.000 textile and 
dothing workers jobs in the 
UK. In view of toe 300,000 
| jobs already lost to toe in- 
dustry sinee 1979 and toe 
shameful level of unemploy- 
ment at 3.4m. more care needs 
to be taken to ensure toe future 
of thi<e valuable mamifectu ring 
industry and toe 500,000 UK 
workers still employed -within 
it. 

P. Booth. 

National Bouse, 

Sun bridge Road , Bradford. 

Phasing out 
quotas 

From the Directors, 

National Consumer Council, 

Sir, — • 1 very much welcome 
your tiiwety leader “T5n» to 
phase out toe MFA” (January 
30). Consumer organisations in 
this country, in toe Common 
Market and indeed globally, 
fought the last round of the 
Jfcutti-Etbre Ar rangement and 
are S g 't irin g thfig one. Sadly, in 
spite of your leader, I fear that 
-we shall be fighting toe next. 

It fe becoming dear that the 
MFA imposes enormous bidden 
costs, not oafy on British con- 
sumers, but also on the rest of 
business and on toe economy 
as a whole-. 

It is vital that our Govern- 
ment leads toe EEC Into a libe- 
ral negotiating position. Tlnker- 
ing wf to toe system, far instance 
by loosening a little the quotas 
on children's dothina is no- 
where near enough. The posi- 
tion that the EEC etxmld be 
totting is that we spend the next 
round of the MFA phasing out 
quotas so that we never need 
them again. 

Jeremy Msfebeil, 

IS Queen. Anne's Gate SWi. 

That poQ 
tax 

From MrJ.de Rivas 

Sir,— -Ibe Governments in- 
. tentions to spread the burden 
of local authority finance are 
admirable. As up to 75 per cent 
of such spending is on educa- 
tion, however, toe ideas fall far 
short of the target 

An easy answer would be to 
bind education from central 
government,' via general taxa- 
tion. Those, however, who 
perceive a practical difference 
between local and central 
government will complain at 
this. A logical but more com- 
plicated alternative would be 



time to implement the so per 
cent cut in strategic, and the 
elinti nation of intermediate- 
range, nuclear weapons; they 
also freeze short-range tactical 
nuclear weapons, 
to When toe strategic weapon 
cut is -complete, all countries 
e l i mina te short-range tactical 
nuclear weapons, 
to All countries Stop rm fl aar 
testing. 

to AU major countries adhere to 
the ban on “space-strike" 
weapons. 

Ph ase Th ree: 1995-1999 

An countries eliminate all 
re m a inin g nuclear weapons by 
1999. 

The first question that raises 
its head is this: why does Mr 
Gorbachev feel toe need to offer 
snch ft vast and elaborate 
edifice? Many people would 
no doubt like nnf»i«*ay weapons 
to “go away”; few can 
seriously believe that such an 
objective is negotiable and 
verifiable, especially 12 nego- 
tiation and verification are to 
be applied not merely to the 
two superpowers but also to 
aD countries which have or are 
suspected of seeking a nnc-ioan- 
capability; such a scheme could 
scarcely be implemented in a 
dozen short years. 

It all looks gratuitously poo- 
ling. last year, the world was 
surprised, impressed and re- 
spectful when Mr Gorbachev 
first proposed a 50 per cent eut 
in strategic nuclear weapons. 
Surprised, because this was the 
first time in 40 years that the 
Soviet Union had taken a plaus- 
ible initiative in an arms con- 
trol negotiation; impressed, be- 
cause not since the ill-staxred 
Carter initiative of 1977 bad 
either superpower proposed a 
significant reduction in nuclear 
weapons; respectful, because 


Mr Gorbachev sounded as if he 
meant it. The Americans, by 
contrast had painted them- 
selves into the awkwardly nega- 
tive position of protesting that 
they would never give up their 
Star Wars programme. In other 
words, in negotiating as well as 
in propaganda terms, the Soviet 
Union akwady held the high 
ground, and the Reagan admin- 
istration did not appear to know 
bow to recapture it, or even 
whether to try. So why has 
Moscow now upped the ante in 
ways which raise questions 

about its seriousness? 

At least three possible ex- 
planations suggest themselves. 
In the first place, Moscow may 
be baring second thoughts 
about tire deep eats ta strategic 
nod ear weapons which it pro- 
posed last yean complete 
qiii-tetr disarmament sounds 

even more virtuous, bat toe 
enlargement of the g£b» 1& 
could confuse -and slow down 
the negotiating process in 
Geneva. Ibis would be a re- 
markable . votte-face; but 
MHtftaiH Gorbachev baa been so 
hyper-active on toe interna- 
tional stage in bis 300 days in 
power that surprises have ceased 
to be entirely surprising. 

On toe other hand, the corol- 
lary of suds » harking-off would 
be a knrer priority Air the quest 
to curb President Reagan’s Star 
Wars; end fids would be not 
just surprising, but implausible. 
We know the Russians are wor- 
ried by Star Won; not because 
they believe in Reagan’s dream 
of & perfect defence against 
unclear mitintes. but because 
they fear toe dangerous instar 
hlltiy and toe vast economic 
cost of a new defence-offence 
aims race. The odds must be 
that Mir Goatertiev is stOl com 


mi tied ti> the kind of deep cuts 
winch might force President 
Reagan to do a deal over Star 
Wars. 

The second hypothesis is that 
Mr Gorbachev'S new plan is 
meant to be taken seriously but 
not ffterafly: tins is not a blue- 
print for negotiation, but a poli- 
tical gesture toe significance of 
which lies more on the direction 
of movement than -in toe result 
at toe end of toe road. A 50 
per cent cut in strategic nuclear 
weapons would sound, and on 
toe Ms&orical record would be, 
dramatic; but it would still 
leave toe two superpowers with 
vast overkiH in nuclear wea- 
pons, with many of toe old 
grounds for fear end suspicion. 
The implied premise of toe 
Gorbachev propositions, un- 
stated but essential, is that the 
political relationship between 
toe two superpowers can be 
entirely aff ere n t from the frost 
which marred 1979-84, and its 
transformation can be cemented 
by a process of ***** control 
negotiation stretching far into 
the future. 

There seems little doubt that 
Mr Gorbachev does want a 
better relationship with toe 
US, and he needs it for toe 
sake of toe revival and reform 
of the domestic Soviet economy. 
He may even he prepared to 
accommodate American sensi- 
tivities in the Third World, 
though he can scarcely be 
expected to make any mean- 
ingful or binding promises on 
that score. But arms control is 
susceptible to negotiation, and 
may be toe moat powerful lever 
for rev i ving a fbnn of detente. 

Even if there is something in 
this hypothesis, it Is not incom- 
patible with a third explana- 
tion: that in Mr Gorbachev's 


Some key dates 


> March 11 1985— Mikhatl 
Gorbachev succeeds Kon- 
stantin Chernenko as 
General Secretary of the 
CPSU 

t Sept 9 1985— Gorbachev 
Interview in Time Maga- 
zine 

> Aug S 1885— Gorbachev 
starts moratorium on 

nnripar testing UBtU JUT 

end 

> Oet 3 1985— In Paris 
Gorbodtev offers a. 58 per 
cent cut in strategic nudear 
weapons, and a separate 
dead on Euro-missile* 

» Nov 1*20 1985 — Got- 

fmmiiW in 

Geneva agrees the prin- 
ciple of a SO per cent eat 
aiiit ^ interim gsaromtalle 

deal 

t Jan 15 1986 — Gorbachev 
proposes tots!, worldwide 
nuclear disarmament by toe 
year 2060. 


v-«t three-phase plan, only 
phase One really counts and 
should be looked at In iaalatloB. 
Here toe innovations, compared 
with previous Soviet positions, 
seem entirely directed against 
the security of Western Europe 
and the solidarity of the 
Atlantic Alliance. At the 
strategic level, the Soviet Union 
would trade a 50 per cent cut 
hi the weapons of the super 
powers, in return for a ban on 
testing and deployment of Star 
Wars. But at the intermediate 
level, the US would give up an 
its missiles in Europe (Cruise 
and Pershing H), while the 
Soviet Union would keep all hs 
(mobile) SS 20s currently based 
in Asia; France would have to 
abandon its nuclear modernisa- 
tion programme, and Britain 
would have to abandon toe 
purchase of Trident 
Nothing requires toe US to 
aocept the terms being proposed 
by Mr Gorbachev. But if the 
ingredients of Phase One- are 
taken both seriously and liter- 
ally, they imply that Moscow 
will continue to press very 
heavily, both for the removal 
of America’s Euro-missiles from 
this ride of the Atlantic (with 
possibly grave consequences for 
toe plausibility of the US 
nuclear umbrella in Europe), 
and for a major, possibly debili- 
tating contribution to toe arms 
control process by Britain and 
France. The Geneva negotia- 
tions leave room for tiro night- 
mares. The first is Hut 9nn»M 

Reagan refuses an equitable 
aims agreement to order to 
bang on to Star Wars; the 
second is that he does a deal 
with Moscow at the expense of 
the European allies, to neither 
case will the Europeans sleep 
easy. 


Lombard 


for toe poll tax to fell on every- - 
one. An appropriate increase in ^ 
rhiid allowance could then be: 
used to make taxpayers toe 
ultimate provider of educa- 
tional finance. 

John de Rivax. 

West Towns House, 

Porthtovan, Truro, 

Cornwall. 


Unexploited 

vision 

From Professor l. Aleksander 

Sir, — In his otherwise excel- 
lent article (January 30) on 
computer visions systems in 
Industry, Peter Marsh seems ta 
have missed a salient point. Be 
has drawn attention to the fact 
that human labour is fallible 
and therefore a significant 
percentage of assemblies go 
wrong and need to be detected 
through computer vision 
systems. The situation is a little 
more subtle. It is toe automated 
process which can s ometime s 
throw up defects that to a 
human inspector may be quite 
obvious. But toe thrust of auto- 
mation is such that in order to 
maintain processes operating in 
an uninterrupted fashion, and 
therefore achieve an increase in 
overall quality of a product, 
both human assembly operators 
and human inspectors are being 
detached from processes and 
called In only in case of mal- 
function. Therefore the key 
issue which has made computer 
vision systems take off in the 
past year or so is that they bold 
promise where production plan- 
ning becomes very difficult. 

It is difficult to foresee toe 
sort of mis-assembUes that an 
automated plant will produce. 
It is therefore important that 
toe vision system which inspects 
the products of such a plant 
be enormously flexible and it 
is this flexibility that distin- 
guishes between products that 
are currently available on the 
market. 

Peter Marsh has also referred 
to the “smallness” of British 
industry in this area, ft is 
important to point out in con- 
nection with the flexibility men- 
tioned above, that some beauti- 
fully flexible equipment is be- 
ing manufactured in the UK. 
The problem with exploitation 
of this is toe usual one: poten- 
tial British users of vision 
should be prepared to experi- 
ment with these new forms of 
; equipment to far greater an 
; extent than has been done so 

: far. After all. they are bound 
to be on a winning track: the 
purchase of £ 30,000 worth of 
vision equipment can add value 
to a product of several orders 
of magnitude greater than the 
modest investment. Therein 
might lie a better explanation 
of the enthusiasm in the US 
motor industry for taking this 
direction. 

(Prof) I Aleksander. 

Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. 

160 Queen’s Gate, SW7. 






The DoE blows 
its own gaff 


By Anthony Harris 


SUPPOSE for a moment that 
despite toe total scepticism of 
nearly everyone in the British 
Cabinet; apart from Mm 

Thatcher herself, and the 
deeply-felt opposition of the 
Treasury, the Baker Green 
Paper on abolishing local rates 
was put Into practice. What 
would Its effect be? The answer 
is given in the Green Paper, 
half of it has been widely 
publicised, but the other half 
has received almost no atten- 
tion. Put toe two together, and 
yon will find a rare example 
of a Government department 
blowing not its own trumpet, 
bnt its own gaff. To judge by 
one or two conversations with 
officials, it is unlikely that this 
is an accident. 

The well-known half of the 
answer is that there will be 10m 
winners and 10m losers from 
the change; this is already 
enough to frighten any but the 
greenest MP, who knows that 
hard cases make adverse swings. 

Admission 

Political self-sacrifice, how- 
ever, can sometimes be praise- 
worthy, in a worthwhile cause. 
The really damaging admission 
is buried away in Annexe E, 
which looks at what toe reforms 
would do to the house market. 
Stripping away toe i£s and huts, 
it says that while the costs to 
the losers would be permanent, 
tire gains to toe winners would 
be largely transient 

In toe words of toe annexe: 
“It is necessary to distin- 
guish between present owner- 
occupiers and first-time buyers. 
Present occupiers would benefit 
from (lower charges and) “an 
increase in the value of their 
houses. Newcomers, by contrast, 
would face higher house prices 
and mortgage outgoings that 
would partially offset toe 
savings in rate payments.” 

This official recognition of 
what economists have long 
known- -that fiscal concessions 
to prup er fr r owners, although 
they may be intended to assist 


buyers or occupiers, are in 
principle ft capital gift to 
sellers — is more than welcome. 
It is worth adding that the 
idea that savings would be 
“ partially ” offset depends on 
the idea that the rise in house 
prices would lead to more 
housebuilding. So ft prob- 
ably will, north of Watford, 
as they say; but In toe 
booming south, toe supply of 
houses is limited mainly by the 
supply of b uilding la n d , which 
is quite another Isaac. As long 
as land supply is the constraint, 
newcomers will simply base to 
buy the " benefits “ of rate abo- 
lition along with the bathroom 
fittings; they wfll be wholly 
offset. 

Upside-down 

This simple analysis also goes 
far to explain why the Treasury 
are such keen defenders of 
property taxes. All you. need 
do is to turn the DoE*s analysis 
upside down. 

The DoE shows that relief 
Aram a property tax gives * 
once-faretll capital windfall to 
existing owners, but only a 
transient income benefit It is 
equally true that the Imposition 
of « new property tax imposes 
at onenf ossaH capital loss on 
moating owners, but only a 
fc ra nrient tons at Income. Hut 
is why so many nfeer countries 
impose land taxes and why toe 
idea was approved In this cora* 
fty by a Royal CoramWan 
which reported in 1895. It 
would be sice to think that Ms 
advice would be acted on before 
its centenary. 

Unfortunately, though, it is 
hkrfy to die exactly toe same 
death as Mr Baker's plan; for 
the transient leas es would be 
immensely painful potitiatty 
and the fang-team b W t (not- 
ably ranch lower land prices) 
would emerge «dy latte. The 
same analysis which shows that 
the Men is eon n o mi t ftWy deriv- 
able shows that it is “ politically 
Impossible.** Not even the 
liberals talk about site value 
rating any more; yet here toe 
cause really is worthwhile. 


PROFIT FROM AWlDER VIEWPOINT 

For a strategic overview of and public policy issues, and 
the international business scene, *£he most complete coverage o! the 
all you need is The Wall Street American economy and American 
Journal/Europe. business available this side of the 

■ The Journal offers you: Atlantic. 

•a concise daily summary of inter- The Wall Street J Dumal/Europe 

national corporate and economic offers you, in short, a truly global 
developments, view of the trends that will shape 

•a comprehensive package of Europe’s - and your company’s — 
international capital market news future, 
and financial information, Start picking up a copy every 


•a unique and 
sometimes contro- 
versial editorial 
position on 
European economic 


tt 7 , _ . 7- ^ ■ . . 1 day.We think we can 

THE WALL STBEET JWSBKAL.. 5 °“ 

. v wiaer-ana consider- 

ably more profitable 

-view all round. 
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Terry Byland on 
Wall Street 


The thrifts 
come into 
their own 


Co IHpMQF 


Coifed 
QoMonWooC 
<fc— tloofem 
SAP 800 


1981-82, split the industry in two. 
The best managed thrifts sold off 
part of their mortgage portfolios, re- 
taining management rights, and 
therefore a safe flow of earnings. 

The less fortunate sold off too 
much, too hastily, or if they operat- 
ed in Texas and the Sunbelt areas, 
were threatened by catastrophic 
falls in property prices. Others suf- 
fered because they lack e d the man- 
agement expertise needed for diver- 
smcation into mortgage banking or 
other new areas of credit manage- 
ment 

Wall Street is concentrating on 
those which have avoided the pit- 
falls and proved successful at mar 
nwgiTig both their traditional house* 
financing business and at breaking 
new ground for the industry. H. F. 
Ahmanson and Great Western Fir 
asocial outstripped market fore- 
casts by respectively quadrupling 
and doubling earnings for 1985. 
Both had record years and view the 
current year with confidence. 

Ahmanson has had great success 
with a bold policy of expanding its 
portfolio of monthly adjustable-rate 
mortgages (Arms). Those are highly 
profitable over a period of felling 
rates, but also highly attractive to 
an interest-rate-consdo us US 
home-buying public. 

About 63 per cent of Ahmanson's 
mortgage portfolio is now in Arms, 
substantially more than the aver- 
age for the industry. Yet Ahman- 
son's interest-rate margin widened 
by 99 basis points to 2.77 per cent 
last year, and its average cost of 
funds, at 8.03 per cent; was the low- 
est for six years. 

Great Western Financial, too, has 
aimed its policies towards Arms 
and short-term investments. At the 
year end, it had increased its Arms 
to 70 per cent of the portfolio, com- 
pared with less than 40 per cent 18 
months ago. On the fixed-rate mort- 
gages sold off. Great Western main- 
tains loan management services 
that return an average spread of 41 
baas points. 

In the present interest-rate cli- 
mate, these and other important 
5 & Ls seem well placed for another 
successful year. ELF. Hutton sees an 
average increase of around 24 per 
cent in 1986 for a selected group of 
thrifts, with even greater potential 
in some stocks. 

Gains of that order well outstrip 
those forecast for the industrial sec- 
tor, where Hutton fells in with oth- 
ers in predicting a gain of about 14 
per cent on the Standard & Pom's 
500 stock earnings. 

Yet the market still rates thrift 
stocks below industrials, a reflex re- 
sponse to the misfortunes in Ohio 
ainH Maryland. Ahmanson's earn- 
ings multiple of 7 understates the 
relative benefits of lower interest 
rates for the thrifts and for the av- 
erage industrial company. 

In feet. Wall Street is already in 
the process of re-rating the thrifts. 
Stock in Great Western has risen 
by 11 per cent since the beginning 
of the year, and Ahmanson by 24 
percent. 


Chris Sherwell reports on the final days of the Philippines election campaign 


The Aquino torch fires hopes 


THE BELIEF tbat low oil prices can 
only be translated into low inflation 
and low interest rates took hold at 
the end of last week, driving the 
stock market to new highs. Falling 
gold prices also signalled the appeal 
of the anti-inflation argument. 

Among anti - inflat ion stocks, 
thrift companies have begun to 
come into their own, as the market 
distinguishes between the well es- 
tablished problem areas - the 
Mary lands and Ohios — and the 
broader range of companies that 
have successfully navigated their 
way through the reshaping of the 
industry. Successful thrifts have 
everything to gain and little to lose 
from lower interest rates. 

Other interest-rate sectors have 
proved less confident Banks re- 
main vulnerable to their energy- 
loan portfolios: many utility stocks 
are still geographically tied to de- 
pressed industrial and fanning 
states. But first results for 1985 
from fts thrift wimpanV n confirm 
that the industry has enjoyed its 
most successful year yet and will 
earn about S5bn, twice as much as 
in the previous record year of 1979. 

The substantial recovery in the 
thrift industry’s fortunes has been 
wrought by the drop in the average 
cost of funds. In many states, the 
average funding cost was already 
down by 2 points by the year end, 
and since most savings & loan 
(S & y assets are still in fixed-rate 
mortgages, those shifts in rates 
pass almost painlessly through to 
the bottom line. 

Not all is rosy, though. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office estimates 
that around 15 per cent of the in- 
dustry is still technically insolvent 
The pressures of restructuring and 
deregulation, as inflation and hi gh 
int erest rates took their toll in 


IN A BLAZE of yellow banners and 
primrose T-shirts, tens of thou-, 
sands of exuberant Filipinos in Ba- 
tangas Province yesterday shouted 
support for Mrs Corazon Aquino in 
her bid to dislodge Mr Ferdinand 
Marcos in this Friday's presidential 
election. 

The support seen in Batangas, an 
apposition stronghold 70 miles 

SOUth Of Manila , folloW5 cimilar rh'fr - 

plays during eight weeks of cam- 
paigning across 65 of the country’s 
73 provinces. Many people - includ- 
ing Mrs Aquino herself - think vic- 
tory is within her grasp if the polls 
are clean. 

"I am counting on a landslide to 
offset any rhaating by Marcos," 
Mrs Aquino bluntly told the press 
on Saturday. “I think I will get that 
landslide." In Batangas yesterday 
she a ppwiiwi many tin-u*^ to voters 
to be vigilant at the polls. 


Crowds lined the streets for a 
gHrn pgp. of Mrs Aquino, offering the 
L-sign with their hands (for laban, 
meaning “fight") and showering her 
with confetti tom from the yellow 
pages of telephone directories. If 
Mrs Aquino's campaign is less effi- 
ciently organised or well funded 
than Mr Marcos's, her support 
seems more spontaneous and more 
genuine. 

It is a remarkable t rans for ma - 
tion. Until 1983, Mrs Aquino was 
seen principally as the wife of Mr 
Benigno Aquino, Mr Marcos's lead- 
ing political opponent Known to ev- 
eryone as Cory, she was thrust into 
the limelight by his assassination in 
August that year. Then two months 
ago she was catapulted into politi- 
cal prominence as the compromise 
candidate of a fractions opposition. 

Carrying the torch of her hus- 
band to great effect, Mrs Aquino, 


who is 53, tells crowds what she 
form ed from h™ and, in her sing- 
song voice, offers tiipm jdmpiiciiy 
and sincerity. Occasionally they 
seem spellbound, looking at her as 
they would a gafot or showbusiness 
superstar. 

Mrs Aquino, who has dearly 
learned the political ropes fast has 
a very effective campaign at other 
levels too. She attacks mercilessly 
Mr Marcos's mismanage- 

ment, his failure to contain an ex- 
panding guerrilla insurgency and 
his "20 years of misrule.'’ 

Helped by US disclosures relat- 
ing to his personal wealth and his 
allegedly fraudulent war hero's 
record, she calls him a coward and 
a dictator, and promises wholesale 
changes in government 

But Mrs Aquino is without doubt 
the underdog, while Mr Marcos's 
advantages are overwhelming, as 


Leading US steel groups blame Nasa finds 
imports for losses in quarter clue to 

BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW YORK shuttle 


TWO leading US steelmakers, LTV 
and National Steel, posted fourth- 
quarter Losses, citing weak demand 
and severe price competition, 
particularly from imports. 

Nevertheless, LTV, the nation's 
second-largest steelmaker, man- 
aged to narrow its fourth-quarter 
net loss to S75.7m or 98 cents a 
share compared with a net loss of 
S246.7m or $3.07 a share in the 
same period a year ago on sales 
that remained almost flat at S2D6hn 
compared with S2bn. 

The latest quarterly results in- 
clude a S7m or 8 cents-a-share ex- 
traordinary gain resulting from the 
early retirement of debt, while the 
1984 quarter included a SI 32m spe- 
cial charge. 

LTVs operating loss from, its 
steel business narrowed to $50.7m 
from in the year-ago quarter 
when namings were reduced by a 

S74m special charge. Sales were flat 
at around SL2bn despite rising 
shipments and hi gher operating 
capacity. 

For fee full year, LTVs net loss, 
after a $38 Dm special charge in the 
second quarter related to the clo- 
sure of most operations at the com- 
pany's Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, 
steelworks, almost doubled to 


S723Jhn or $8.94 a share, compared 
wife a net bss of 53782m or S5A4 a 
share in 1984. Sales for the full year 
increased by 8L2bn to $82bn, main- 
ly reflecting LTVs mid-1984 acqui- 
sition of Republic SteeL 

Commenting on fee results, Mr 
Raymond Hay, LTVs chai rman and 
chief executive, said: “LTVs fourth- 
quarter loss was caused primarily 
by weak market conditions and se- 
vere price erosion in the steel in- 
dustry. Steel shipments, production 
and operating rates improved mod- 
estly from the previous quarter, but 
selling prices con tinged the decline 
in 1984. A 10 per cent reduction in 
the average selling {vice per ton 
during the year more than offset 
the substantial cost im prov em ents 
achieved in our steel operations." 

National Steel, which is 50 per 
cent owned by National Intergro u p 
and Nippon Kokan of Japan, report- 
ed a S27-2m fourth-quarter net loss 
compared with a SLflm profit in fee 
year-ago period on sates that fell 
from $54&3m to 5508.3m. For the 
full year. National Steel posted a 
net loss of S88.4m cm sates of S2 .08m 
compared wife net earnings of 
$20_8m an sales of S2^9bn a year 
ago. 

Mr Robert McBride, president 


and chief executive, noted: Two 
major negative factors affected Na- 
tional SteeFs performance in 1985 - 
severe price discounting in fee mar- 
ketplace and high levels of import- 
ed steel that flooded the country 
during fee past year.” 

National Steers US joint-venture 
parent. National Intergroup, pasted 
a fourth-quarter net loss of SI Jm or 
27 cents a share, compared wife net 
earnings of $17.8m or 68 cents a 
share a year ago. 

For the full year, National Inter - 
group posted a net loss of S15.2m or 
SL44 a share, compared wife net 
earnings of $I3.7m or 9 emits a 
share in 1984 on sales that in- 
creased to $2.4bn from S23bn. 

National Intergroup's fosses from 
continuing operations totalled 
119.05m in the final quarter and 
S8fi3m for fee full year, compared 
wife net earnings from operations 
of $12£7m in the 1984 quarter and a 
loss of 514 Jim for the year. 

# Weirton, the employee-owned 
steel group sp un off from National 
Steel, posted fourth-quarter net 
earnings of 112.5m compared wife 
512.4m a year earlier. Full-year net 
earnings edged marginally higher < 
to 56 lm from 560.6m on sales that 1 
increased to $12bn from Sl.lbn. 


explosion 


By Our New York Staff 


Westland seeks 
support of 
shareholders 


Murdoch rules out use 
of UK print unions 


By Lionel Barber in London 


BY DAVID BRINDLE M LONDON 


THE BOARD of Westland, Britain’s 
ailing helicopter manufacturer, is to 
appeal to shareho l d ers this 
week to back its favoured rescue 
plan put forward by Sikorsky, fee 
US helicopter maker, and Fiat of 
Italy. 

With seven days to go before fee 
extraordinary general meeting 
called to vote on the Sikorsky/Fiat 
rescue, small shareholders are like- 
ly to prove decisive on the result 

The Westland board's appeal will 
come in the form of a circular today 
or possibly tomorrow. It is aimed, at 
countering the impact of the rival 
European consortium's 130p-a- 
share tender offer for 21 per cent of 
Westland's equity. 

Sir John Cuckney, Westland’s 
ch a irm a n , will tell shareholders 
they must decide whether to accept 
a short-term cash gain or look to re- 
vitalising Westland 

The European response is likely 
to he limited. Mr David. Home, 
managing director of Lloyd's Mer- 
chant Bank, advising the consor- 
tium, has been told by the Takeover 
Panel not to make public state- 
ments about the merits of the Euro- 
pean proposal since he l au nch ed 
the tender offer last week. 

However, Mr Alan Bristow, the 
former helicopter operator and fer- 
vent opponent of the Sficorsky/fiat 
proposal, appealed to small share- 
holders yesterday to accept the ten - 1 
der offer as a first step towards vot - 1 
Ing for the European plan. I 


MR RUPERT MURDOCH, chair- 
man of News International, said 
yesterday feat production of his 
British newspapers would never re- 
turn to central London and would 
never again be undertaken by the 
printworkers’ unions. 

He said he would "stand by" fee 
workers, many of the m membe rs of 
the eh c Mdairf owifm fwtpi i. who 
have been producing The Times, 
the Sun, The Sunday Times and the 
News of the World at the company’s 
new plant in Wapping, east London, 
since print union members went on 
strike 10 days ago. 

Miss Brenda Dean, general secre- 
tary of the print union Sogat '82, 
made it clear her union was pre- 
pared, in defiance of court injunc- 
tions, to pwit ini tf ins tructin g mem- 
bos working in newspaper whole- 
safe distribution to refuse to handle 
News International titles. 

Asked if this did not mean break- 
ing the law, she said: "We are not 
ducking and diving. There is no 
point Too much is at state for 


News International e xec u t i ves 
are today expected to meet legal ad- 
visers to cnu-tidAr b ringing actions 

against Sogat. Tbfr union stands to 
incur stiff penalties for either con- 
tempt of court or or both, 

followed by possible sequestration 
of assets if dpfj«ncg gf tte court 
continues. 

Mr Murdoch's stark declaration 
of intent came in spite aS. unspeci- 
fied production difficulties at the 


Wapping plant on Saturday night, 
ca usin g a shortfall of about 500,000 
copies of The Sunday Times, some 
40 per cent of regular sales. 

At the same time, about 1.8m cop- 
ies of the News of tiie World were 
lost when Sogat members at Ex- 
press Newspapers’ plant in Man- 
chester refused for the second week 
to handle the contract print run. 
News International printed 200,000 
extra copies of the paper in Glas- 
gow, but there remained a 28 per 
cent shortfall of regular safes. 

Mr Murdoch, interviewed on BBC 
television, said "nothing went 
wrong” wife the Sunday Times pro- 
duction. Her believed 70 per cent of 
normal total output was “wonder- 
ful" in the light of earlier scepticism 
about ability to print any papers at 
all without Sogat and fee National 
Graphical Association. 

Affirming that News Internation- 
al would never return to its former 
printing plants and would never al- 
low Sogat and the NGA into Wap- 
ping, Mr Murdoch said: “I feel like a 
man who has been on a life sen- 
tence and has just been released. I 
feel a wonderful sense of freedom. " 

Mr John Grant, fee EETPU’s 
chief communications nffiffrr and 
forma * 1 Labour and SDP MP, safe 
on tiie same programme that his 
union would have "a pretty good 
answer to all the charges” when fee 
TUC General Council met on Wed- 
nesday to take a final decision on 
suspension of fee union over fee 
Wapping issue. 


EXPERTS investigating the cause 
of fee Challenger space shuttle tra- 
gedy last week appear to be homing 
in on the possibility that one of the 
two solid-fuel booster rockets 
sprang a leak, directing a blow- 
torch-like flame on to the huge ex- 
ternal fuel tank. The leak may have 
occurred as much as 15 seconds be- 
fore Challenger exploded in a ball 
of fire, 72 seconds after take-off and 
10 mites above the Atlantic, killing 
its seven-member crew. 

Yesterday the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration (Na- 
sa) released computer-enhanced 
videotape images of the final sec- 
onds of Chall enger's fetal and brief 
flight. The video images show a 
plume of flame emerging from the 
side of tiie shuttle's starboard solid- 
fuel booster rocket bef ore the exter- 
nal liquid fad tank — eentninfng li- 
quid oxygen and hydrogen — ex- 
ploded. 

' In a carefully worded statement 
Nasa, which continues to refuse to 
speculate on possible causes of the 
tragedy, termed the flame "un- 
usual" Dr William Graham, Nasa's 
acting administrator, on Saturday 
showed a private group of Con- 
gressmen similar photographs that 
reportedly show an "abnormal" 
white spot appearing on the solid- 
fuel rocket - which is strapped to 
the external fuel tank — about 10 
seconds before the craft exploded. 

The photographs and enhanced 
videotape images appear consistent 
Wife a theory that the shuttle ex- 
ploded after one of the two solid- 
fuel boosters burst a seam or rup- 
tured, directing flamea onto the rel- 
atively flimsy external liquid fuel 
tnniTj burning a hole through its 
skin (inj igniting the explosive mix- 
ture inside. 

Such a theory is also supported 
by reports that Nasa computer files 
show a small but sudden drop in 
power in one booster rocket about 
10 seconds before the explosion. Go 
Saturday the New York Tunes quot- 
ed a unidentified source close to the 
inquiry as saying that Nasa data 
showed a pressure drop in one of 
the sohd-foel boosters and a loss of 
about 100,0001b of its 2.5m lb of 
thrust 

The newspaper also repeated that 
Challenger's three main engines, 
fed by the external fuel tank, shut 
down almost immediately after the 
drop in booster-rocket power, sug- 
gesting that the liquid oxygen line 
running under the wternni fuel 
tank skin had been ruptured. At the 
same time, fee nozzles of the three 
shuttle engine s and the two solid- 
fuel boosters swivelled to one side 
as the automatic steering mechan- 
ism apparently tried to correct for 
the uneven drop in power. 

Seme experts believe that flames 
shooting out of the side of one of 
the boosters might have gone unde- 
tected by sensors and computers 
aboard Challenger. 
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Merrill strikes historic 
bargain in Tokyo 
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Continued from Page 1 

ever, were congratulatory orders to 
mark the auspicious occasion — a 
common business practice in Japan. 

As the . new Tokyo twhangp, 
members have cmly around 200 em- 
ployees e ac h , compared with the 
thousands employed by Japanese 
firms, most expect their growth to 
come from out-of-hours, over- 
the-counter trading from abroad. 

"Im a gin e you wake up in New 
York and you want to buy Honda 
and dump Ford. Only a handful of 
Ja panes e securities firms would be 
willing to take that risk and no Jap* 
arose firm will offer you compre- 
hensive research on both compa- 


nies," plat m e Mr Tom Biankiey, ma- 


pan. “We will sell Honda and buy 
Ford and hold the risk until Tokyo 
opens. And we will do that in Eu- 
rope, New York, wherever,” he says. 

The domestic Japanese market, 
Mr Biankiey admits, will be tiie 
hardest nut for the foreigners to 
crack- "We have to bring meats to 
the Japanese market," he says. 

Currently, foreigners hold about 
5 to 6 par cent of the shares traded 
on the Tokyo exchange. In dollar 
terms, its annual turnover is about 
half, that of fee New York Stock 
Exchange. 


THE LEX COLUMN 


he constantly shows by his instant 
access to the mass media and by his 
ceaseless attacks on Mrs Aquino’s 
inexperience and naivete. 

Little of that is taken lying down, 
however. Last month Mrs Aquino 
conceded that she could not match 
Mr Marcos’s experience; then she 
added: "I admit that I have no expe- 
rience in cheating, stealing, lying or 
assassinating political opponents.” 

Helping her along is Mr Salvador 
Tjuir el, her vice-presidential run- 
ning mate who in December finally 
agreed to curb his powerful presi- 
dential ambitions and support Mrs 
Aquino. Although still suspected by 
many because he once supported 
Mr Marcos during fee martial-law 
period of tiie 1970s, his experience 
makes him an e ffe ctive campaigner 
and no one doubts that the opposi- 
tion ticket is the most potent one 
possible. 


The pre-emption 
of platings 


It is all very well to threaten ex- 
pulsion from a market if there is no 
other market to go to, and for years 
the London Stock Exchange ban 
been able to enforce the letter of 
the Yellow Book through the impli- 
cit understanding that the alterna- 
tive to compliance was suspension. 
Last week, however, the Stock Ex- 
change more or less acknowledged 
that enfo rcement of all the rules on 
equity issues was a luxury it could 
no longer afford. With tie central 
market under threat from all sides, 
the Stock Exchange simply could 
not allow a major company to can 
its bluff. If XYZ pic were to Ignore 
fee Yellow Book, the ensuing sus- 
pension might be more damaging to 
the Stock Exchange than to XYZ, 
which could continue to be traded 
elsewhere. 

The exchange's Quotations De- 
partment has produced a discussion 
paper which, if implemented, would 
substantially loosen the Yellow 
Book rules on new issues and pass 
responsibility for the defence of 
preemptive rights to the sharehold- 
ers. The new issue amendments are 
the less controversial. Until now, 
any company seeking a listing has 
had to conduct an offer for sale if 
fee securities being sold have a val- 
ue of over £3m. This estimahle rule 
hag meant that the general public 
has a bite at every sizable new is- 
sue; sponsors cannot just pass at- 
tractive new securities on. to the 
books of their discretionary clients. 

The exchange recognises, how- 
ever, that the cost of an offer for 
sale can be onerous for a small com- 
pany and, more to the point, that of- 
ferors may in future prefer not to 
list their shares on fee Stock Ex- 
change. The wwnmitteff therefore 
recommends lifting the threshold 
on platings to £25m and relaxing 
tiie detailed (dating requirements. 
The exchange is considering rules 
to ensure a proper spread of securi- 
ties, but quite what they are we 
know not- 



Fair play 


While the p roposed role changes 
on new issues scarcely advance the 
cause of wider share ownership, to 
which the exchange is committed, 
or encourage fair play in the pri- 
mary market, they are unlikely to 
cause much of a storm in tiie 
Square Mile. The Stock Exchange 
can legitimately argue that it is 
merely moving with fee times. 

It can of course advance the same 
argument in relation to pre-emptive 
rights. The introduction of substan- 
tially more capital to the domestic 
securities market is bound to widen 
the funding opportunities open to 
public companies. If an investment 
bank as small — by international 
standards - as Morgan Grenfell 
could shoulder the entire risk of the 
recent Guinness underwriting over 


a weekend, there is no telling what 
the major US houses will be able to 
take on board by way of equity is- 
sues. Even the most traditional UK 
issuing houses are acknowledging, 
in word and deed, that the rights is- 
sue may gradually give way to fee 
direct plating of equity at a narzow 
discount 

The readiness of in- 

termediaries to. place equity wife 
investors without recouree to a 
rights issue is matched by an en- 
thusiasm on the part of issuers 
themselves. Id, for example, has 
never disguised its preference for 
issuing equity as and when it 
pleases. The Quotations Committee 
currently insists that any company 
which issues equity securities must 
seek its shareholders’ permission 
even though the company may have 
obtained a general authority at its 
annual meeting to issue equity to 
new shareholders up to a specified 
limit - generally 5 per cent of tiie 
existing capital. It is this require- 
ment, that tiie company obtains 
shareholders’ approval twice over, 
which fee frrtwimittfrfr is proposing 
to abandon. The role change would 
mean that, so king as shareholders - 
gave authorisation in advance, com- 
panies would be able to issue as 
nmch equity as they pleased with- 
out offering any of it to existing 
shareholders. 

In support of its argument, fee 
committee points out feat there Is 
greater foreign interest in UK equi- 
ties which is hard to satisfy through 
the conventional rights issue. If a 
company can broaden its share- 
holding base by issuing equities to 
foreign buyers at dose to the mar- 
ket price, existing shareholders 
should have nothing to complain 
about 

What fee co mmittee omits to 
mention, however, is feat compa- 
nies have already satisfied that for- 
eign demand by finding loopholes 
in the Yellow Book roles. In 1984 
IC3 added equity warrants to a US 
debt offering and last year BTR 
took the process a stage further. 
Having failed to obtain Stock Ex- 
change approval for an issue of 
equity to continental European in- 
vestors, it offered them instead a 


package of bonds on terms de- 
signed to encourage- early conver- 
sion into equity. Bath companies' 
were in effect offering new'equlty 
without recourse to Utah existing 
shareholders. 

The Static Exchange a not, how- 
ever, recommending fee a bandon- 
me nt of pre-emptive rights, On the 
contrary, the committee insists in 
its paper that tiie rights Issue is un- 
doubtedly the fairest method of 
raising fresh capital and points out - 
"that the principle of- the pre-emp- 
tive right is enshrined in both UK 
company law and fee second EEC 
directive. It hopes that the rights Is- 
sue will be preserved and is passing 
responsibihfy for the matter over to 
fee institutions. 

It may be feat the institution* 
will rise to the challenge although, 
in doing so, they would bis acting 
against their own best interests. It 
is fee biggest shareholders, after 
all. that stand to gain from receiv- 
ing shares at a discount In a direct 
placing. Aunt Agatha is unlikely to 
receive the call from Merritt lynch 
when XYZ pic is marketing a new 
tranche of shares. ... 


Small shareholders 


Those same Institutions will in 
most cases bold a majority of the 
votes at an annual meeting and, af- 
ter a month which has seen even 
the most upstanding institutions 
sell out of Westland at a price way 
above fee market, it would be opti- 
mistic to suppose that they will al- 
ways rally to the defence of small 
afearcfei ktera.lt a^befeaitheln- 
vestars Protection Committees witt 
lay down dear guMettnes about 
how much equity ar company may 
issue without recourse to #s share- 
holders, although here again the 
meoedents are not encouraging. 
The IPCs took a high moral line 
- aver the Bentora fetation end.then 
gave way when more Reuters equi- 
ty became available. 

However responsibly fee institu- 
tions may behave. It is questionable 
w h eth er a principle endorsed by 
company law should be left to the 
int erp reta tion of shareholders. If 
the pre-emptive right is safe wife 
tiie institution, then perhaps the 
Take-over Code and the Substantial 
Acquisition Rules should also be a 
matter for shareholder^ discretion. 

The rights issue, for afl. its in- 
adequacies, remains a fair and effi- 
cient method of distributing equity, 
even in an inhospitable market. 
The institutions could make it bet- 
ter still by agreeing to negotiate un- 
derwriting commissions and the du- 
ration of their underwriting expo- 
sure. They might fen call on man- 
agements to provide a sounder jus- 
tification of their need for new equi- 
ty. It would be in hardly anyone's 
interest for fee pre-emptive right to 
go by default 
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m “Excellent 


performance! 


This was a recent description of 
Oppenheimer’s investment achievements over 
1985, a year when our European Growth lrust 
out-performed all other authorised unit tnists 
in the UK* 

The results for aU of our unit tnists axe 
shown below: 

OPPFNHFTMFRTRlwr S 0001 ^- RanWofaH716 

OPrENHEIMER TRUST LL&6 offer to bid" authorised unit trusts* 



European Growth 
UK Growth 
Pacific Growth 
International Growth. 
Special Situations 
Income & Growth 
American Growth 
High Income Trust 
Practical Investment Fund 
Japan Growth' 


1st 
25 th 
38th 
45th 
98th 
170th 
188th 
207th 
430th 
519th 


7 out of 10 funds were in the top 200 of all 
716 authorised unit trusts.* This excellent 
overall performance was achieved .by active - 
management of a range that concentrates on 
general trusts. *Soun«Piai^sa^ 

01-2363885,.^., 
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THE FACTOR? automation 
Industry has suddenly become 
a hive of technological develop* 
meat- Hardly a month goes by 
without a significant new pro- 
duct or concept appearing on 
the market. 

A year ago, few had heard 
of AFI* (automated folk lift 
trucks), MAP (manufacturing 
automation protocol) or 
CMMs (co-ordinate measuring 
machines). Today these and 
many other acronyms are com* 
man currency in the lively, 
international race among 
engineers and producers to cap- 
ture shares of the potentially 
huge factory automation mar* 

, kets of the future. 

But demand for factory auto- 
mation equipment is not grow- 
ing as quickly as many 
suppliers expected. The world 
market for equipment and 
systems is about $50bn, but 
forecasts of 25 per cent annual 
growth rates have been scaled 
down in the past two years 
because of sluggish sales In 
many sectors. 

Some companies have been 
badly caught out by lack of 
growth. General Electric of 
the US geared up in 1282 to 
handle a surge of Mg contracts, 
but found that few were forth- 
coming. It has scaled down 
operations after suffering losses 
of 5120m in three years. 

No one doubts that a boom 
in demand for automation 
equipment and systems will 
««n» and that computer inte- 
grated manufacturing (CXM) 
will beoome a reality. The 
factory is increasingly recog- 
nised as an important weapon 
in . manufacturers’ competitive 
strategy, and automation .has a 
big role in maximising per- 
formance. _ But implementation ' 
is taking' longer than some 
expected. 

This is reminiscent of a 
similar period of disilliisianinent 


Technological development has opened the way 
to more flexible shopfloor automation. But the 
market for more ambitious integration 
systems has grown much more slowly than expected 

Robots travel slow road 


in office automation more than 
a decade ago. Xu the 1960s. the 
emergence of mini-computers 
and technology enabling com- 
puters to be linked through 
telecommunications lines made 
possible the development of on- 
line management Information 
(MIS). 

Many starry-eyed growth 
forecasts were made. But by 
the early 1970s, it was clear 
that MIS scheme? were very 
difficult ^ — * •“ 

Even today they are not widely 
used in corporate offices. 

Similar ly, the factory auto- 
mation field has been - jolted by 
big technological developments 
which, in turn, has led to some 
overly rosy forecasts of demand. 

Until a few years ago, the 
potential applications of factory 
automation equipment were 
limited. The technology then 
available meant that automation 
equipment had to be tailor-made 
to produce only one type of 
produet; . and so could only be 
testified if that product was 
made in very large volume. 
Automation. . JiewjaJ. _*>: be 


By IAN RODGER 


applied only in the automotive 
domestic appliance indus- 
tries, and process industries 
such as chemicals end paper. 

The emergence of low-cost 
programmable logic controllers 
(PLC) and computer numerical 
controls (CNC) in the late 1970s 
opened the way to more flexible 
automation on the shop floor. 
Automation equipment can now 
be easily re-programmed, 
enabling it to make a variety 
of products. Manufacturers that 
produce many thing s in ctmII 
volumes — and they are the 
vast majority — can now con- 
template some forms of 
automation. 

Ibis has given a big boost 
to demand for the most straight- 
forward types of automation 
equipment, such as computer 
aided design systems (CAD), 
robots and CNC machine tools. 
But the market for the more 
ambitious systems, that inte- 
grate these and other 
under computer control has 
been much gbnver to develop. 
Xt Is probably premature to talk 
of markets .fpr -advanced factory 


automation systems: at this 
stage, both the suppliers and 
tire potential customers are feel- 
ing their way. 

On tire supply side the push 
for CIM systems creates de- 
mands for other technologies to 
take over functions such 
as han d lin g, assembling and 
inspection, that have required a 
lot of skilled labour up to now. 

In the past year probably the 
most exciting developments 
have been in vision systems. 
The potential is enormous, 
especially in Inspection and 
assembly, where they enable 
machines to Identify parts and 
to verify their shape with 100 
per cent reliability. One esti- 
mate suggests that by 1992 more 
than 40 per cent of inspection 
systems in manufacturing win 
have vision capabilities, • 

A plethora of new vision 
s ystem s have come on the mar- 
ket.' There are hundreds of 
.companies in .the. US . and 
Europe, many very offer- 
ing solutions to problems of 
non-oontact Muting; high-speed 
operation, dimensional accuracy 


and the ability to examine small 
or restricted areas. Frost £ 
Sullivan estimates that the 
European market for vision 
systems is worth 5i90zn apd will 
be $SS0m in 1989. 

Heavy materials handbag is 
another sector in rapid change. 
Automated guided vehicles 
(AGVs) are increasingly com- 
mon in factories, but most are 
tied to fixed guidance systems 
such as wire rails buried in 
the floor. Some suppliers are 
developing free-ranging AGVs 
that will follow routes provided 
from computers. 

Meanwhile, a big effort is 
being made to simplify elec- 
tronic communication between 
the increasing variety of 
machines involved in factory 
automation. At the centre of 
this effort is MAP, the manu- 
facturing automation protocol 
developed by General Motors of 
the US. 

GM. which is one of the big- 
gest spenders on automation 
equipment, hoped that if it re- 
quired all suppliers to make 
MAP compatible equipment. 
MAP would become an industry 
standard. 

The MAP initiative has 
already turned into a band- 
waggon, with such automation 
suppliers as Fanuc of Japan and 
Gould, Digital Equipment, 
Honeywell and Hewlett-Packard 
of the US following GM. Last 
November, GM demonstrated a 
fully-automated manufacturing 
system for making toys, using 
equipment from 21 suppliers all 
joined by MAP. 

AS tills activity is bewilder- 
ing for potential customers and. 
to the dismay of the suppliers, 
most are keeping their hands 
in their pockets. 
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The new Jaguar AJ6 engine: 

Six cylinders. Twin cams. Twenty- 
four valves 3.6 litres of powerful 
precision. 

An investment in the future, 
of the 

dtey Productivity Pyramid. 

The Productivity Pyramid is our 
way of visualizing, organizing and 
implementing an automation 
system. It divides a manufacturing 
plant or processing facility into five, 
separate and unique levels. 

Each level possessing distinct 
needs. Each needing different 
technologies. Each requiring 
different control. 


Alt levels welded into a single, 
purposeful whole by communi- 
cations flowing rapidly and reliably 
along electronic highways. 

The aim: To produce a more 
automated, more informed and 
more efficient company capable 
of competing in the worldwide 
marketplace. 

At Jaguar's Radford engine 
plant three Allen-Bradley Data 
Highway communication networks 
connect the mainframe computer 
to the engine block, head and 
crankshaft lines. 

At those lower levels are more 
than 90 PLC-2/I5, PLC-2/20, 


PLC-2/30 and other Allen-Bradley 
Programmable Controllers. Mon- 
itoring, supervising, controlling 
and communicating with Relays, 
Universal Input/Output Racks and 
other Allen-Bradley controls. 

All working together to form a 
Productivity pyramid. Built by 
Jaguar working with Allen-Bradley. 

To help the legend grow. ■ 


For more information, write to:— 
Allen-Bradley International Limited, 
Chiltern House, 45 Station Road, 
Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. RG9 I AT 
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\X/ere reshaping 
the way industry thinks. 
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PROFIT FROM 


AUTOMATION 


...withR\’s a 

Manufacturing Services team 


* When it comes to automation, 
we give yon more than just words. 

* We design, build and install practical solutions 
to meet your business objectives. 

* Only we have the full set of skills to meet your needs. 


STRATEGY 


Our specialists are also businessmen; we make sure lhat 
our solutions make business sense and provide 
competitive advantage. 


REALISTIC TECHNOLOGY 

Notao«miatkaifigitaoTOSafce,butaCTeanTOtkanlcf 


LOGISTICS & ORGANISATION 


INNOVATION 


ma m rf a rt n riiigfnnaionto get the best from new 

ftflUtTWL 


When Cxi 


sdmefog y is inadequate we design and 
new pro cesses and products. 


COMPUTER SOLUTIONS 


PEOPLE 


Hardware aad software fig every aspect of mannfaanring. 
also provide bespoke solutions where appropriate. 


Wfc can hdp with training and attitude-change 
p ro g r amm es. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


EXPERIENCE 


and get results quickly. 


IA prpbaHy has more experience of summation in more 
industries than any other consultant or supplier. 


Maiwi faffui i * pivi 


CaQ John Puitkk an 01-589 7050. 
Management CoaisultantSp 
Bowater House Hast, 68 Kmgbtsbridge, 
London SW1X7UL 


Find om what we have achieved for other Call John Puttick an 01-589 7 

im pimigKj smd what ygmnlrl rinfhrynn: H Management Consuban 

dmres Integrated ■ Jnai^L Bowater House Bast, 68 K 

Autom a tio n. London SW1X7LR. 

PA consulting group 


onwmltmg group-*— Management Consnltmg — Technology — 
Computers andTdecommanications — Personnel Services 
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Tough for adolescent industry 


Robotics 


JOHN DWYER 


JAPANESE ROBOT PRODUCTION 
(output value) 


IT. IS tough in industrial robots. 
The market shows less sign of 
maturity than of adolescence: 
growth has been uneven and in 
one or two cases the parents 
wish the robot offspring would 
find another home. 

A sign of the times is Bedif- 
fusion’s decision to float off its 
robot subsidiary- It had sold 
only 14 systems in three years 
against a commitment to its US 
partner, American Robot Cor- 
poration, to take 160 ARC 
machines over four years. Re- 
diffusion Robots was making no 
money and, at least in terms of 
profits, even Unimation and Cin- 
cinnati are faring no better. 
Cincinnati's UK robot operation 
has now been combined with 
problematic machine-tool busi- 
ness. 

One of the noisier of the bot- 
tom-end upstarts, Pendar. 
backed by the Welsh Develop- 
ment Agency and Si, has gone 
into receivership. Another casu- 
alty is Modular Robotic Systems 
and the last rites were read over 
another British robot, the Pam 
2, when ASEA of Sweden re- 
cently acquired VS Technology 
and its Remek offshoot. 

Customers just do not seem 
to be interested— and small 
wonder, according to a survey 
by Thorn EMI. It found industry 
believed robots will not fit exist- 
ing processes, are uneconomic 
and the technology is 
inadequate. 

Investment in traditional 
heavy industry has been either 
curtailed or postponed and the 
spot welding market on which 
many of the robot builders have 
come to rely, particularly in the 
car industry, has reached satura- 
tion. It is also under pressure 
from glueing and bonding. 
British Robot Association 
figures for 1985 are unlikely to 
give spot welding the 35 per 
cent growth it showed in 1984. 

But tiie figures are likely to 
show an upsurge in light 
assembly, particularly for such 
things as small electric motors 
and electronics. The small elec- 
tric motor used to be a collec- 
tion of small pieces which took 
a long time to put together. Now 
most of a motor can be moulded 
so that the pieces go into the 
f^ng from the top. This makes 
it is so easy to assemble that 
even a robot can do it. 

This and the electronics 
market call fur highly accurate 
and fairly expensive machines 
of a typo few British makers 
excel in. Leaders are Toshiba 
/imported by Evershed) and 
Sankyo Seiki (sold by IBM). 
National Panasonic’s machines 
are likely to have a big impact 
an the UK market now that 
Pa n asonic has signed an agree- 
ment with Altek of Cambridge. 



in *n *n i* 


break into Bwopfr. 

• The second » the develop- 
mental fixed price kit» of parts 
for add-on conveyors . and 
feeders that customers can shop 
lor in catalogues. The robot 
market vrin contiimo to suffer 
until its products are avaHahle 
as a series f building bricks. : 

• Related to this Is the aban- 
doiring of I9!!$0*s work. The 
ideal is to sell 4fie equipment in 
boxes and let someone else 
organise the projeet into which 
it fits. This applies equally to 
the robot vision, market, where 
more; casualties are due. .Until 
robots and vision systems are 




more modular and eudiy sold 
off the shelf, no one win seo 
any money from either. 

The peat yea r saw the col- 
lapse of one UK vision company 
with an excellent product but 
no money. Erlebach, and 
another with state backing and 
an over-priced product better 
used in development than on 
the shop floor, British Robotic 
Systems. More hopefully, . ven- 
ture capital company 3i has just 
put more than £750,000 into 
Visual Machines of Manchester. 

In the US, machine vision is 
dominated by companies like 


According to Frost A Sulli- 
van, the ubo of robots in elec- 
tronics will increase from 17 
per cent of a 5722m robot 
market in 1883 to 22 per cent 
of a $6bn-plus industry in 
Western Europe in 1990. Com- 
petition has caused largo 
amounts of investment and 
development time to be put into 
changing products to make them 
better suited to assembly 
robots. 

The redesigns may mean 
changing board layouts to make 
automated assembly easier. In 
many cases, even for small com- 
panies, they have meant some 
aerioos talking to rappllan 

whose integrated circuits, 

chokes or edge connectors have 
not held to a consistent shape. 
One way electronics suppliers 
have cut their headaches Is to 
pack components into aspirin- 
type bubble packs. The packs, 
which may contain integrated 
circuits, coils or similar devices, 
have location pads which allow, 
a blind robot to pick than up 
and . Insert them precisely. . i 

The trig electronics automa- 
tion story, however, has been 
surface -mounted devices 
(SMDs). They are smaller, 
designed for automated 
assembly, and offer cheaper pro- 


duction than conventional elec- 
tronic assembly. Mr Alex Stark, 
of Mallard says half the world’s 
electronic circuits will use SMDs 
by 1990 — although fewer than 
that in the UK because its con- 
sumer electronics industry has 
disappeared. 

SMDs need a different pro- 
duction approach than com- 
uonents with leads. Bteh- 
voiume SHD machines dislodge 
components easily. Conven- 
tional boards can be checked 
after production and f airily or 
dislodged components replaced, 
but once an md board has 
been soldered it cannot be recti- 
fied. Electronics companies 
are installing vision systems to 
check each board and instruct 
a robot to correct any badly 
placed components before they 
are fixed on the board. 

High packing densities for 
conventional components mean 
the leads have to be accurately 
cropped. Robots can now dip 
afl the leads to the same length 
regardless of .warps in a board. - 
-A- lead-dipped cell ' . costs 
abottt fSQ.'OOfi, half that oc a 
couple of years ago. But. ft 
seems unlikely that suppliers 
win make any money until their 
price comes down ' at least 
another third. It will happen 


Automatix, ' View Engineering, 
Machine vision International 
and Perceptron. The most 
visible US company In the UK 
is Itnn. Its programxninfr Ap- 
proach is praised erven by com- 
petitors. Itran, no . longer 
crippled by high dollar- 
exchange rates and producing 
cheaper products, is causing 
UK vision companies concern. 

The European virion systems 
market, now worth about 
Sl9Qm— of which Frost Ac Sulli- 
van Bays AO per cent is in inspec- 
tion systems — will be worth 
about $330m in 1989. 

There is a hopeful straw in 
the- . gale. If the UK follows the 
example of. the US then after 
a. continuing .shakeout in 1988. 
the analysts : say better, times 
arq ahead. They would need -to 
be good times indeed^ 


John Doper is consulting 
editor of Automated Factory, 
a Financial Times FinTech 
newsletter. 












developed by Ferranti in Dundee 


programmed for flexible laser welding of near door 


PROFILE: FANUC 


BY CARLA RAPOPORT 


Young company far ahead of the pack 


IN THE world of com- 
puterised numerical control 
systems few companies can 
touch Fame, toe yo ung 
Japanese company nestled 
near the base of Mount Fuji. 

Since Its listing on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange In 
1976, Fame’s net income has 
grown at an average annual 
rate of 57 per cent, with sales 
up an average of 37 per cent 
per yean 

According to Merrill Lynch, 
Fame is also one iff Japan's 
most profitable companies, 
with an operating profit 
.margin of about 35 per cent. 

** We believe Fume sup- 
plies 45 to 58 per cent of all 
GNC systems manufactured 
in the world and about 65 to 
70 per cent of all those manu- 
factured In Japan,” says Mr 
Ben Moyer of Merrill Lynch 
Japan. 

Lack of strong co mp e titi on, 
be prints out, pi®s good pro- 
duct quality and high level of 
service has allowed toe com- 
pany to mai n tain price leader- 
ship In Ike Arid and avoid 
eerily price-cutting wars. 
Further, Fame has long been 
committed to continual plant 
improvements . and product 

updates. 

For the current year, ended 
this March, Fame recently 
announced it expects sales up 
by 23 per cent to Y175bn. 
CNC systems for machine 

tools, the company said, are 

expected to Increase a healthy 
19 per cent to YlSSbn, while 
unit sales of Industrial robots 
will have doubled to around 
3,000 sets worth TClbu. 


Japanese machine tool orders 


FbuneJal 
yoar to 
Mare* 


1982 329.2 L9 618.9 

1983 286J> -13.0 493A 

1984 375.0 309 580.6 

1985* 498-6 824 760.0 

1986* 560.0 I2A 845.0 

* En ^inatiMi 

Orders are for 68 companies 

Source: Japan Machine Tool Bulldara A— petition. Morrill 


Total 

Macblno 

Tools 

156.7 

242A 

271.6 

325.9 
489 J. 

631.7 

618.9 
493.4 
580.6 
760 jO 
845.0 


Cl bn) 


% 

Change 
-18J 
GOA 
1L8 
20 
50.1 
20 
- 2.0 
-28.3 
17.7 

30.9 

1L2 


Domooda 

Auto 

Industry 

21.4 

61.2 

624 

619 

114.4 

169.0 
139.3 
100.6 

90 

131.0 

159.0 


% 

Change 

290 
70 
' 31J5 
149 
47 A 
270 

-29.6 

34J 

SO 

17J 


Lynch estimates. 


In in d ustr ia l robots, one of 
Fame’s major customers is 
a Joint venture set up with 
General Motors, called GMF. 
Fame supplies about 65 per 
cent of its robots to toe Joint 
venture. Merrill Lynch esti- 
mates that in 1984. GMF be- 
came the largest US supplier 
of robots with sales slightly 
over 5109m and a share of 
trial US robot shipments of 
about 30 per cent. 

In order to hold on to 
lead. Fan tic is investing 
heavily in new plant. Tbfe 
year, out of a total of ¥36 tm 
capital outlay, Fanuc is put- 
ting Y25bn into a second 
robot assembly plant as well 
as nine technical centres 
throughout Japan. 

Further, one of the key’s 
to Fame’s success in the in- 
dustrial robot area, is its in- 
Eistence on the in-house de- 


velopment of robotic control 
devices and servo-motors. 
These components, which 


make up as much as 56 per 
cent of toe value of a robot, 
have been constantly im- 
proved upon since Fanuc 
built Its first robot .to 1974. 

Xm the CNC systems area. 
Faroe is moving toward pro- 
grammable systems which 
allow the most flexibility for 
its customers. In earlier 
model, master programs for 
the machine tool or robot 
-were designed by Fanuc and 
were fairly rigid in applica- 
tion. As a result, competitors 
who bought Fume com- 
ponents could offer similar 
systems. The new Fanuc CNC 
systems, however, allow the 
machine tool builders to 
design their own programmes 
with Fa u u c* S assistance, if 
needed. * 


Looking ahead, analysts 
predict Fanuc will gain 
strength in CNC software 
applications and In overseas 
production. Moyer of Morrill 
Lynch predicts that software 
application could become a 
proprietary business for 
Fmuc to future.. 

For smaller vnaehtoe tool 
btttidera without toe capacity 
or in-boose software develop- 
nunt* the avaffabOlty of 
readymade software could 
Mcome an incentive for par- 
«hase of Fanuc hardware,” 
he says. 

Moyer also predict that 
'ritoto the next few years, 
Fanac could double its over- 
s«w assembly to 300400 


writs per month. Currently. 
Fanuc hi making about ISO 
naits In the US, 188 a month 
m Europe and about KVa 
mouth to Korea, 


> 


- within the mat your or so, bat 
only after mora cusuaitie*, • 

As the price falls, three other 
totoes must happen: 

• Better robot rijnulattoiv with 
easier built-in -y off-tto* .pro- 
cr amming; This' enables the 
use* to feed st new programmo 
to a robot without takihglt out 
of to teach tt oew 

tricks. It saves money and,, 
being safer, may save live*. 

•: One system which has caught 
attention is made by Robcad, of 
Israel, but Intergraph’s system 
has to be a front-runner, if only 
because It was developed wtm 
toe worlds largest robot com- 
pany, GMF, the Joint Venture 
between General Motors and 
Fanuc. GMF dorrixxatea fhe US 
robot market, though it hs« yet 
to make serious attempts to 
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Valve-guide assembly and Insertion at Jaguar's Hadford, Coventry, plant produced 

by Dainiehi Sykes Robotics 


Limited success in low volumes 


Small Batch 
Production 

ANNA KOCHAN. 


MANUFACTURING industry is 
bavins automate small batch 
production to supply a more 
demanding market. Automation 

involves considerable invest- 
ment and risk which has, in 
the past, restricted use to large 
automotive, aerospace and 
defence companies, but machine 
tool companies have come up 
with a solution for even the 
least experienced manufac- 
turer. 

Low-volume automation can 
be viable only with equipment 
that can handle a wide variety 
of products. The same equip- 
ment should be able to change 
from producing one product to 
another with minimum delay 
and stay occupied through two 
or three shifts. 

It has to be computerised 
and involves considerable 
expense on software develop- 
ment; mainly because each 
application is hi g hl y custom- 
ised. Equipment of this kind, 
often referred to as a flexible 
manufacturing system (EVS), 
has gained popularity in recent 
yean but it is expensive, diffi- 
cult to justify and has found 
limited success. 

The most advanced FMS 
being installed in the UK, for 


example, is a multi-million- 

pound investment at British 
Aerospace in Preston. It will 
include eight machining 
centres, two coordinate measur- 
ing machines, a central cutting 
tool store, automated storage 
and retrieval system for pal- 
letised parts, intermediate 
buffer store and automated 
vehicles. 

The system will use the 
Automax twin-spindle horizon- 
tal machining centre launched 
by Marwin Production Machines 
in 1984. This was designed 
along the lines of the Moling 
System 24 built in 1967, thought 
to be the forerunner of today’s 
PUS. 

The Automax machines 
handle billets of metal mounted 
on pallets fed horizontally into 
the machine and then rotated 
for horizontal machining, A 
double-sided pallet loading 
mechanism gives a 30-second 
pallet change-over. 

Each machin e has three 63- 
tool crates arranged to allow 
the crates to shuttle into posi- 
tion. Transfer arms change the 
tool in the spindles in 10 
seconds. 

The handling of cutting tools 
is one aspect of FMS which has 
gone through dramatic develop- 
ment In 1981 scepticism 
greeted Yamasaki’s use of an 
overhead gantry to transfer tool 
drams between tool-setting sta- 
tions and machines to enable 
automatic supply. The cost was 
thought unjustified and the 
problem of tracking the tools 


insoluble. Today, almost every 
new FMS incorporates auto- 
matic tool transfer. 

In the £2 .5m FMS that JGB 
Transmissions is building at its 
Wrexham plain, the 10 Schao> 
Tnnnn m achin in g MBtrcs are 
being supplied with two tool 
magazines. One is permanently 
attached to the machine and 
the other is shuttled back to a 
tool preparation area on an 
AGV when worn tools need to 
be replaced or new ernes col- 
lected. 

With such large numbers of 
cutting tools moving round -the 
machining systems— the JCB 
system may have more than 
1,000 in service at one time — it 
is important to keep trade of 

whereabouts and performance. 

Many FMSa use bar code 
labels on shanks, with tool-set- 
ting machines linked into the 
FMS computer system. But 
errors can occur. The labels are 
apt to come off while different 
tools can often look similar, 
causing mistakes when humans 
get involved. 

Several West German cutting 
tool manufacturers have de- 
veloped a programmable micro- 
processor-based tag embedded 
in the tool shank. One of the 
first applications is in the £l-5m 
FMS at Ingersoll Hand in 
Wigan, being supplied by TI 
Machine Tools. 

Each of four machines has 
a magazine of 120 tools and 
each tool has a Bllz chip-based 
tool-data carrier In its shank. 


The carrier is programmed with 
a tool identification number 
and tool offset values at the 
presetting machine. This infor- 
mation is read as the tool goes 
into service at the machine 
toaL 

In theory it is possible to 
record details of tool life data 
on the carrier but this is not 
being done at Ingersoll Band 
because of the complexity. 

The FMS installations men- 
tioned so far were all highly 
customised, each involving a 
large number of suppliers. The 
risk is not merely financial but 
also technological. For any but 
the most knowledgable user, 
an FMS installation has been a 
terrifying challenge. 

But this is changing. At the 
6-EMO exhibition in Hanover 
last autumn, several machine- 
tool builders showed standard 
off-the-shelf solutions to flexible 
niBP>iitiing which should appeal 
to even the most inexperienced 
of users. 

The off-the-shelf solutions are 
also modular. They include a 
variable number of machine 
tools, variable capacity of fool 
storage and pallet storage, cell 
controller and suite of software 
programs. All the user has to 
do is select the modules. West 
German companies Deckel, 
Heller, Huller Hille, and Fritz 
Werner demonstrated variations 
as did Makino and Yamazakl of 
Japan. 

For Fritz Werner the 
standard solution Is not new. 


Having demonstrated its design 
at Paris in June 1983, the com- 
pany claims to have sold almost 
SO systems varying from two 
machining centres to 12. 

The first delivered in the UK 
should be completed this year 
for Miirlees Blackston of Stock- 
port, the diesel engine manu- 
facturer. The £1.9m system in- 
corporates a line of four 
machining centres between a 
line of pallet setup stations and 
a line of tool racking. A rail- 
guided cut at the rear changes 
tools. 

Another rail-guided cart at 
the front shuttles pallets 
between the stands and 
machine tables. Mirrlces 
intends to operate the system 
unmanned for as long as four 
hours between shifts or for 
even longer at weekends. 

Makino has also found a 
Customer for its off-the-sbelf 
FMS in Cummins Engines at 
Shotts, Scotland, where a 
three-machine system is being 
built. It uses a rail-guided 
stacker crane to transfer 
pallets between the machine 
tools and the pallet racking 
but will not employ auto tool 
transfer. 

These new developments 
from the machine tool manu- 
facturers should enable a 
larger proportion of industry 
to take advantage of flexible 
manufacturing techniques. 


Anna Korhan is editor of The 
FMS magazine. 


PROFILE: JAGUAR/DAINICHI SYKES 

Islands of accuracy 
in tailored system 


VOUBEE earv m i »m f j Mr t nr y n y 
were among’ the earliest com- 
panies to introduce robotics 
and other, automation systems, 

. making substantial cost savings 
and improving -quality. But a 
different approach Is - being 
takenby Jaguar Gars teachieve 
the Mmg ends. 

The Coventry-base d company, 

, j«hile riding the crest of a 
strong recovery in demand for 
its cars, has accepted that it 
must benefit from the cost- 
effectiveness and quality advan- 
tages of automation, but at the 
same time retain the atten- 
tion to detail which makes 
Jaguar unique. 

... K is also gearing JQpforthe ; 
.» launch of its. longawaited n ew • 
c model, the XHO^biten this year. ■ 
This has provided an ideal Op- 
portunity . . to • : introduce : .a 
programme of automation bring 
carried but in conjunction with 
Pajnichi Sykes Robotics of 
Preston. . 

Jaguar and DSR have entered 
a long-term technical coHabor- 
Ittioh agreement covering intro- 
duction of advanced mannfae- 
turturing " technology -. Into 
Jaguar factories. Much of this 
has been carried out -at Rad- 
ford, Coventry, where the new 
wigina for the XJfflT is already 
being prbdnctd._ ; ; 

Consistency 

Unlike volume car production, 
where -robots were introduced 
an the production line for tasks 
such as welding. Jaguar is intro- 
ducing , .robots in - “Islands . of 
automation" ' which can be. fully 
Integrated later. • - 

Ur Eyhcm . Thomas, plant 
director at Radford, said that 
nearly £2m had been invested 
in factory .automation, and an 
additional £tm was being spent. 
Spending of between £8m and 
£10m on further '.automation was 
being considered. 

"Accuracy and consistency of 
production lead to a more 
reliable product, : and that is 
what we are achieving;" he said. 
Return on investment is about 
15 per cent but as production 
increases, this will increase to 
about 30 per cent Additional 
benefits such as increased sales 
derived from higher quality are 
more difficult to quantify. 

DSR was chosen by Jaguar 
after an extensive evaluation of 
factory automation specialists. 
Almost all tiie systems are 
tailor-made for Jaguar, - since 
there have been few similar 
installations. - __ 

DSR committed full-time 
personnel to form a team with 
Jaguar production engineers, 
guided by a steering manage- 
ment The first automation cells 
form an advanced automation 
area covering the production of 
24-valve aluminium AJ6 en g ine 
cylinder heads. 

These have been estabusnea 
according to the Manu f actu ri n g 
Xtomation Protocol (MAP), 
the General Motors' system for 
sending data around a fact ory 
in a common wsy.Each systems 
program logical -control, ss 
capable of being linked to the 
company’s central mainframe 
computer. Fall integration of 
design and other functions 
atouW be introduced eventually. 

One island -of automation at- 
RadfOrd about to go 
duction coven the assembly of 
water pump* with a Dainxcto 
robot picking and placing com- 
ponents from a track. At Castle 
Bromwich another centre is 
carrying out bonnet assembly 
work, while: the sealtag of 
joints 1 * another bodywork 
function befog considered for 
automation.-.. • 

Hr . Thomas said that sno* 
assembly ' operations were toe 
most lik*ly candidates tor 
automation, Jaguar’s component 
suppliers were. being kept to- 
f armed about . new develop- 


ments, as was toe workforce. 
Full discussion with employees 
had produced greater flexibility 
on jobs. 

Some tasfcw normally under- 
taken fay robots on motor manu- 
facture were not suitable for 
Jaguar; he said, since the 
quality achieved try hand could 
not be improved. 

- However, it was the flexibility 
of toe new generation of 
robotics which had proved so 
valuable for Jaguar. “The 
equipment is improving all the 
time, but yon have to take a 
risk and go ahead at some point 
Yon cannot afford- to wait tor 
. ever, in spite of changing 
technology" " 

'^irwas ftsstoifial that maximum 
■ flexibility of systems should be 
achieved, with the ability to 
retro-fit capabilities that may be 
necess a ry in future. . 

Training bad also been a vital 
requirement and thin was hAing 
carried out jointly by DSR and 
Jaguar with cooperation from 
the workforce. In toe longer 
term, it was unlikely that there 
would be any significant In- 
crease in too numbers employed 
by Jaguar, in spite of the ex- 
pected rise In output. * - 

Another ■ Mg advantage of 
automated systems was their 
ability to be monitored con- 
stantly tor quality deviation. 
This was carried out by quality 
control automation systems, 
which sense and automatically 
correct changes; . Machine 
operators have become respon- 
sible for quality. - 

Celia at Radford involve 
valve-seal insertion, port Mend- 
ing and valve-guide assembly 
and insertion. The valve seat 
and guide s ystems have replaced 
laborious and repetitive manual 
operations, while the poet 
. polishing system has speeded up 
prod uc ti o n and eliminated a 
tedious mannal task which 
could never be carried out with 
consistency. 

Aluminium cylinder heads 
which have beat part-machined 
are fed to a furnace winch heats 
them prior to delivery to the 
valve-seat insertion system, 
where a robot Maces valve 
seats in toe casting. Prior to 
automation, this was carried out 
manually. . with toe operator 
working in a hot and unpleasant 
environment. 

Sensors 

The cylinder head is passed 
through a coding tower to the 
port-blending system. When 
done manually, this operation 
was difficult and physically de- 
manding; taking up to 48 
minutes tor a 24-port head. In- 
consistencies in the work re- 
sulted in variations in gas flows 
when , the engine was running; 
pMimng variations in perform- 


The automated system pro- 
duces an ideal Mended con- 
tour for each port; reducing the 
work time per head to just 12 
minutes — a 400 per rent 
Improvement in productivity — 
aHowixur the processing of up 
to 50,000 cylinder heads per 
year. 

On completion, the robot cuts 
an identification mark on the 
head to allow the quality con- 
trol * department to establish 
which robot worked on the 
head. 

At the next cell valve guides 
and dsriips are assembled 
au tomati cally at the rate of one 
every dx seconds and inserted 
by robot, into toe cylinder head. 
Sensors -measure toe size of 
the bore to ensure that toe 
guides will fit accurately and 
owffinn* that the guides have 
been picked up accurately by 
the robot. 

Lome Barling 



In 1709, at Coalbrookdale in the Severn 
\&Qey, a bright young spark named Abraham 
Darby changed the way iron was made. And 
thereby changed the course of history. 

TSday, 72 miles down the road, in 'Warwick, 
IBM is hard at work on something equally 
exciting. 

We call it Computer Integrated Manufac- 
turing (or QM for short). 

Granted there’s nothing new about industry 
using computers. 


But for the most part, these computers still 
act as 'islands of information* within individual 
departments. 

QM, put simply, links together these 
'islands of information; and the benefits are 
enormous: Shorter lead times, reduced stock 
levels and much improved product design. 

And thanks to unhampered access to 
information, substantially improved decision 
making. 

Computerised automation offers you far 


greater flexibility on the production line (even 
down to altering specifications item by item). 

IBM equipment interfaces with many 
machine tools, robots, inspection devices, sensors, 
even other manufacturers' computers. 

And no one, we'd like to believe, is better 
equipped than IBM to cope with the massive 
data explosion CIM will inevitably generate. 

If you want to be part of the — — — - — — 
second Industrial Revolution 5 ;SL Ess 
contact your nearest IBM branch. m rams menu uwna 
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* m MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 

VISIT 

DEMONSTRATION 

FIRMS 

and see these technologies in operation 
in a working environment 

Computer Aided Design (2D & 3D) 
Computer Aided Manufacture 
Computer Aided Production Management 
Flexible Manufacturing Systems 
Robotics 


Most Demonstration Firms dedicate a full day to ell visitors and agendas are 
planned to indude # an accompanied tour of the works/d rawing office e full 
discussions with experts regarding feasibility, justification and instaHaaon. Lunch/ 
refreshments are provided by the host company and visits conclude with a question 
and answer session. 





• • - \ ■ *> 
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A Stadco robot arm (above) handles 600 kegs an hour at Buhner's of Hereford. 
A Junghelnrich AGV (right) being tested for carrying engines at the Cummins 

plant in Darlington 



AGVs set free to wander 


AISH & CO— DORSET 
ANDERSON STRATHCLYDE— 
LANARKSHIRE 

BAKER PERKINS— NORTHANTS 
BEAVER M/C TOOLS— NORFOLK 
BRISTOL COMPOSITES— AVON 
BROOK CROMPTON PARKINSON 
MOTORS— HUDDERSFIELD 
CABLE BELT — SURREY 
CHLORIDE FERROSTATICS— 
DERBYSHIRE 

DAVY McKEE — SHEFFIELD 
DEEP SEA SEALS— HANTS 


FLIGHT RE-FUELLING— DORSET 
GOODMAN LOUDSPEAKERS — HANTS 
HARKER & SONS— CLEVELAND 
HARLAN D & WOLFF — BELFAST 
NEI PARSONS— TYNE & WEAR 
PKS DIG I PLAN — DORSET 
RAINFORD METALS— LANCS 
RATCLIFF TAIL LHFTS— HERTS 

RE INK SHAW METROLOGY— 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Tl. TOWER — WOLVERHAMPTON 


The above is just a small selection from our list of nearly 100 Demonstration 
Firms. To arrange a visit or obtain information on other firms please contacts— 
AMT Office, Institution of Me c hm ic ti Engineers. 

PO Box 23, Northgete Avenue, Bury St Edmonds. 

Tdt 0284 <3277 ext 33/34 

The Demonstration Firm Project is promoted and organised for die Department 
of Trade and Industry by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

For further details of the AMT awareness programme please ring: 

01-240 8159 


Materials 

Handling 

JOHN DWYER 


GENERAL MOTORS recently 
placed what may he a world 
record order for automatic 
guided vehicles (AGVs), the 
driverless tracks which Dandle 
se If-impo rtantly round factories 
and warehouses. GM has 
ordered 800 Volvo AGVs for Its 
Oshawa, Ontario, factory adding 
to the 425 from Conco Tell us, 
to create its biggest AGV fleet. 

The Volvo order Is greater 
than the entire UK population 
of AGVs, where there are in- 
stallations at Massey Ferguson, 
Austin Rover and JCB Trans- 
missions and the 14 BT Rola- 
truc AGVs at Perkins Engines. 

Sales of electric tracks, in- 
cluding AGVs in the UK were 
£L7m in 1084 out of a fork lift 
and industrial truck market ol 
more than £230m, according to 
Business Monitor. One reason 
J». the scarcity in- the-XTK of 
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large flexible manufacturing 
systems (FMSs). 

AGVs are best used where 
automated machines are com- 
bined with a large storage area. 
They use less space, are less 
cluttered and more easily re- 
routed than a co n veyor. They 
are also versatile — GEC has 
some that use a goods lift 

AGVs make loading and un- 
loading simpler. A cheap push- 
off, push-on device can be used 
instead of a robot Parts can 
be moved with jigs and figures 
in place. 

But the AGVs may be only a 
small part of the total cost. The 
truck will cost from £10,000 
upwards — Deep Sea Seals of 
Portsmouth runs a single Bab- 
cock' FATA Micro truck in its 
FMS which cost £70,000. But 
30 to 40 per cent of the total 
cost is floor preparation and at 
least the same again is needed 
for the control system, 
especially the Interfaces with 
the production control com- 
puter. 

Even If the floor is level, the 
AGVs route Is confined to the 
painted line or buried wire it 
has to follow. Burled wire 
allows the -AGV to choose routes* 
' production, schedule, but new., 
routes need new burled wire. 

Factory managers would pre- 
fer to see a plan of the factory 
floor on a CAD screen, draw the 
AGV route on the screen and 
transfer it to a free-ranging 
AGV guided by radio or infra- 
red signals. 


Triangulation 






mm 


At least three British uni- 
versities and the National 
Engineering Laboratory, are 
working on free-ranging AGVs. 
Cranfield Institute of Tech- 
nology is working on a free- 
ranging, three-wheeled AGV 
called Craft which has coarse 
and fine navigation systems. 
The front wheel drives the 
AGV and rotary encoders and 
pulse counters on the back 
wheels tell the AGV where it 
is. 

The AGVs back corners have 


infra-red sensors to guide the 
truck along white lines where 
it has to dock. Cranfield says 
the AGV costs £5,000. 

Imperial College is also 
taking the free-ranging AGV 
route, again using optical 
encoders and counters on two 
wheels to measure position. 
Imperial is studying ways to 
recalibrate the AGV every so 
often by triangulation. The 
AGV is instructed by two-way 
FM radio or, where welding 
and other equipment might 
interfere, by infrared. 

The National Engineering 
Laboratory is about a year away 
from showing its prototype 
AGV. This will combine radio 
for control and down-loading 
of scheduling information with 
infra-red sensing but is still at 
an early stage of development 

Warwick University is also 
working on a free-ranging 
AGV. The early part of this 
work; which involved the use 
of new sensors, navigation 
systems, control and communi- 
cations techniques and soft- 
ware, was funded with £200,000 
from Touring BagnalL 

These may solve non-existent 
JPQbtofi*. jSarthier, perhapv 
is Lansing's attempt to develop, 
AGVs which Use a wired route 
as a main path but can leave It 
to go to machines or loading 
stations — or round faulty AjGVs 
— under the control of an on- 
board computer. The computer 
uses data fed to the truck while 
it was on the wired route. 

Lansing's Mr Peter Kitchen 
says the trucks they are work- 
ing on are capable of docking 
accuracies of a few millimetres 
after off-wire journeys of tens 
of metres. After a task, the 
AGV returns to the wire and 
its position is recalibrated. 

Free-ranging AGVs sound a 
good idea: AGVs show most 
benefit where there are many 
collection and delivery points. 
But the more flexible they are, 
the more complicated the routes 
they may follow. Any AGV 
plan could be run through a 
simulation pack a ge: I stei does 
one called SEE WHY, but the 


Inbucon consultancy has studied 
others. 

The number of AGVs needed 
in a system needs careful 
thought. If machining cycles 
are long enough, a few can 
serve a large number of stations. 
But Mr Ken Firth, of the 
National Materials Handling 
Centre at Cranfield, cites one 
supplier which said a system 
needed 12 AGVs but another 
quoted four. That Is where the 
simulation comes in. 

AGVs will affect the tradi- 
tional fork-lift truck makers less 
than world overcapacity has hit 
them. The AGV will replace the 
hand-pallet truck and comple- 
ment the traditional fork-lift, 
which comes Into its own at the 
edges of an operation. 

Random 

For example, even a luge 
FMS does little of the work in 
a factory and Is unlikely to 
make the finished product. The 
FMS, with its fleet of AGVs, may 
machine b»if a dozen mg||> cast- 
ings for a machine tool or tex- 
tile machine. But- the motors, 
tear boxes and other parts for 
the-~ ‘finished item : haw -to’ be 5 
moved fromnelsewhere. ■ 

Where there are many such 
random .movements, forklift 
trucks may be more useful 
than AGVs. They do not need 
to follow a wire in the floor, 
and routes between collection 
and delivery points can be 
varied to cope with changes in 
the product mix; 

A good, careful driver is hard 
to beat, but there appear to be 
few of them. Drivers need rest 
and refreshment and have a 
poor record for keeping loads 
undamaged. A compromise is 
the radio-controlled or wire- 
guided automatic (unmanned) 
fork lift (AFL), pioneered by 
Komatsu in Japan. AFLs are 
being taken up by Lancer Boss, 
Jungheinrlch, T-nnctng 
Wagner. 

AFLs are less flexible than 
driven fork lifts and can' give 
problems. The main one, again. 


is an uneven floor. An AFL 
has to pick up Jta load accu- 
rately, which may -mean using 
special pallets, and hold ft in 
the same position throughout 
its journey. If an uneven floor 
makes the load shift or change 
shape the track will either be . 
unable to deliver the load at 
tire other end or a photo-electric 
detector on the truck wffl stop, 
it - until the load is put right 
Wear on Wheels and brakes 
make it even harder for the 
truck to And its load. 

But AGVs and AFL* are not 
the only way of moving goods 
around an automated factory,. 
The car Industry uses a lot of 
chain conveyors because they 
are rugged^ -easily buffered nnd 
reliable, When properly main- 
tained. The chain conveyor can 
have elevated and drop section* 
which allow ports to be moved 
easily up and down between 
floors or well about head level 
except when needed. 

A variant popular in the US 
is the self-propelled monorail 
carrier, Utothe chain conveyor, 
it can travel at any height, but 
It can be reprogrammed in mid- 
is very quiet. 

la new/and 
most of the interesting develop- 
ments co ncern AGVs, hut con- 
ventional transport systems are 
often made more effective by 
combining- them witt AGVs. 
At VanxhaH’s Ellesmere Port 
plant on Merseyride, for 
example, doors mo removed 
after the car bodies have been 
painted and put on Schindler 
Digitron AGVs which take than 
to workstations to be fitted with 
panels, windows and winding 
handl e s. 

Dashboards and pedals are 
also assembled away from the 
main car body line. The quality 
of the dashboards 'improves 
because they are more easily 
assembled and throughput 
improves because the dash- 
boards are easier to fit with 
the car doors off. Other car 
manu f actur ers are taking -up 
the idea. 


PROFILE: JUNG HEIN RICH 


BY NICK GARNETT 
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Cutler-Hammer 


Eaton's mvohmment in the automated workplact starts with the pushbutton — that most fim du ant a l of man-machies 
i n t er faces — yet goes far beyond n meeting industry's critical needs. 

We bring- to its early stages an sxpantSng range of relevant products. Plus a sy s tem bu i din g capa&Bty. Phis e broad and 
expamfing research programme. Phis an aggressive product development charter . . . The corporation's strength in product 
devriopment flows ham the mastery of four basic technology anas ncm-efectroniCR electronic and riwtrkal engineer- 
ing, me chan i ca l engineering and materiel technology. 

Tafam together; they repmsent the future direction of Eaton and its commitment to mpmed products and ^educed costs. 
Plus a head-on chaBsnge to the single most pre ssin g concern of the industriaEsed woridb Productivity 
improvement 

This requires exacting control, over the movement and ma n agement of ma te rials in nmy phase of 'the 
manufacturing process. 

With the Cutter- Hammer brand we are meeting that challenge. We call it the Plus factor. 

For further information contact Eaton, Industrial Controls Kvision, Bstnw Road, Bedford, WA2 9LH. 

Telephone 0234-07433. Telex 82261. / 




Late starter shoulders into market 


TUB West German Industrial 
lift-truck maker Juag hei a- 
rieh» Is trying to _ more 
quickly lHamaflhrt im 

aad supply of equipment and 
Syrians for automated fac- 
tories after a slow start. One 
glaace at the company's new 
production site at Norder- 
stedt near Hamburg tells 
why. 

To help keep its com- 
petitive edge as one of 
Europe's three biggest manu- 
facturers of electric Indus- 
trial tracks like forklifts and 
stackers, new automated 
production systems are being 
Installed at Noxderstedt. 
That will be good for 
efficiency but one victim 
might be its own industrial 
trucks. 

Nordemtedt. has 128 of 
wringing hud oper- 
ated pallet ve ieles to ferry 
materials. But as automatic 
guided vehicles (AGVs) and 
other sys te ms are brought on 
s t re am at the plant the 
requirements for operator- 
driven trucks will not be so 
pressing. This is even more 
true in the general drive 
towards a uto mated ware- 
housing. 

With industrial trucks 
forming 75 per cent of Jung- 
heinrlch group turnover, the 
growing use of AGVs and 
mere standard drlveriess 
industrial trucks in Industry 
could not be Ignored. As 
many other manufacturing 
companies are following the 
trend towards automated 
transport systems, Junghein- 
rieh saw not only an. oppor- 
tunity but a real need to got 
a slice of the autom ated 
manufacturing equipment 
business. 

ft has already supplied 475 
floorgidded and- driven AGVs 
for . carrying materials, com- 
ponents and +ngtn** at the 


Russehhelm plant of Opel, 
General Motors* West German 
subsidiary. Another 26 are be- 
ing installed at the Comnfina 
diesel engine plant at Darl- 
ington, in the north-east of 
England. These will act as 
work benches carrying 
engines and the men working 
on them. 


Xungfeelnrich has 
tendered for fear Hg con- 
tracts at Ford's European 
m a nufacturi ng locations. This 
is aside from its much mere 
long-standing business of 
supplying automated ware- 
house systems. The latest, 
for Kodak at Hemel Hemp- 
stead in England has given 
the US film «wi camera com- 
pany one of the most 
advanced warehouses in 
Europe. 

Diversification 

Jongbefurich is the first to 
admit that It should have 
shouldered its way into fti« 
h n sInesB sooner. The family- 
owned company, which em- 
ploys 4^M people, developed 
its first automatically con- 
trolled track as far baric aa 
1862, only to abandon it to 
meet production demands for 
operator -driven Industrial 
trucks. 

“We had a big opportu- 
nity," says Mr Gunther Dytert, 
Jungheinrteh’s production 
planning director. “ We 
would now have had a mnch 
bigger riot In the market.” 

Underlining Its diversifica- 
tion into automated systems, 
Jungheinrlch created a sepa- 
rate division In 1984 — Jtmg- 
helnxich Anlagen Tedmtk 
(JAT). Its guiding hand is 
Mr Eekart Kottkamp. «»i» 
board member for technical 
development, who says the 
automated systems division 
accounted last year for 


DM 40m (EULfim) out of the 
group's total turnover of moire 
than DM 800m. 

The JAT figure, however, 
does net include the value of 
most of the metal fabrication 
work taken into the figures 
for Junghe inrich’s matp 
manufacturing operations. 

Automation is a new 
market for the company and 
potential field of diversi- 
fication, Mr Kottkamp says. 
The division's "Ufa aim is to 
sen production ** flotations ” 
to other manufacturers net 
necessarily using Jnnghein- 
rleh products. 

Jungheinrlch works with a 
duster of c o mpanies, selling 
their products as part of 
systems. It does net make 
ataeker cranes, for example 
using instead those made by 
Dombaeh or Selling. It does 
not make conveyors bat takes 
them from Tbyssen. it has 
also gimhned the manu- 
facture of racking mrstems, 
t a king them from outside. 

The company also riah— to 
be Europe's biggest . supplier 
of welding robots in 
co Ha bo ration with Cloos, the 
welding equipment specialist. 
Jungheinrlch produces the 
arm and carries out much of 
the engineering. It started 
developing robots eight years 
ago and production began In 

The company’s AGVs are 
made at WunUbe»V on «ms 
outskirts of Hamburg, the 
mate manufacturing rite 
before the bulk of industrial 
track production In 1 West 
Germany wag transformed to 
the DM 88m Nordenotedt 
plant. 

Some of Us automated 
S7®tem$ use what look like 
ordinary Industrial tracks but 
*ro guided on tracks. 


Jungheinrlch is also 
tag the possibility of pro- 
ducing a hybrid AGV-pewered 
pallet truck for order picking. 

Junghetaxidrs drl ve t less 
transport system -18 called 
Ametoe Teletnk. Vehicles are 
gnMed by an. electric wire 
installed hi the floor, the 
trucks receiving instructions 
thre«8fc microprocessors 

Jtatod to a central computer. 
Workbench AGVs Uke those 
at Cummins can report baric 
to an Integrated management 
computer on the state of each 


Tailor-made 

The comtMuay*s comphrta. 
autom ated sy ste ms also., to 
ctade a gantry -type robot for 
automatic pallctting— build- 
up four pallets, then trans- 
porting to a marsh alling area 
—and driverless narrow-aisle 
tracks. Control syatenur and 
■ma© software is produced at' 
Junghetnrlch's technical 
division at Nordemtedt, ." 

Jun ghrinricb. has sold ft* 
ETX tailor-made automated 
warehouse systems for more 
thaue a decade, using wire or 
nil guidance;. -. 

Kodak’s automated ware- 
Irase, pot together by Maw 
5*frtw>*ased Jhnghetarlch 
GB can more 7*08 pallets. 
Ahnost all movements are 
fatty automated horn the re- 
ceiving station and Into and 
out of -hoik --MM.'- Three 
Jungheterieh driver** 
mrrow^isie stacker* wreck 
witt five AGVs. Compoters 
and software were contracted 
out . . . 

It is la mmmfactvrtegi 

raanghi where (he greatest 
technotegteal leaps into jws- 
*fl»lfc *1x1 assembly work It Is 
not a machining prob l em b*fc . 
* ft™ praMam.- Jfr 

■tatikamp, says. 


jweisW 

• a 
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PROFILE: ISTEL 


BY ANNA KOCHAN 
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the measure 


Image change sends revenue soaring 


Inspection 

JOHN DWYBt 


‘ AUTOMATING JUST to redact 
■ costs does not work. Autams- 

ttoa Should boost market share 
or it la a ’waste of time, and 
better duality Is the way to do 
It- Quality control has to make 
sure no defects- get through.- • 
' How to getibere depends on 
wbat a factory makes. Hardy 
Spicer, for .example,' is using 
-cameras to seek cracks In con- 
stant velocity joint*, flm iw wi 
can also .take measurements, 
butwhereaccarate rn a raift ct u re 
is essential, the co-ordinate 
measuring machine (CUM) is 
the best answer, espedaBy f«r 
measuring details hidden round 
cornprs. " « 

C U Ms are computer-controlled 
machines .'which can' be pro- 
grammed to go 'through a. 
routine set of measurements of 
solid objects. A probe at the 
end of an~ arm switches when 
it loaches an object's surfaces. 

GMMs take various forms, 

- deDending. 60 the size of the 
object measured. The most 
fcmniap in engineeiing is the 
ganlxy type. . The .measured 
object is placed on solid 
(usually marble) table end a 
measuring arm mounted on an 
overhead .gantry carries the 
probe, usually, a Beni show, 
around the object. 

Tireless 

The, world market for aQ . 
types of CMM last year was 
worth $324m£«cqaniing_ to mar- 
ket analysts Datwrapst _ . 

. fOTenaher^XJt, qf .Dtahy- 
had multMnaiion dollar orders 
from General Motors, which. 

. two years.-ago deckled to xegdeoe 
.its manual fixed gauges In 27 
bod y plan ts wi th ja Sm worth of 

<irriny ftiawhMW ’ wth| pin- 

grammatole gauges. Ford to 
began its programme with a 
43m order for- four machines 
sod an option. on ’four mom. 

Fond says the wwrMnas re- 
duce m waauring cyicto. times by- 


half. Cylintler-Wocks, for 
example, are taken off the line 
ami one of 15 measuring* 
programs controls the probe* tip 
over a fire- to lO-mlnnto series 
. of measurements. Ford intended 
to rely on prim-outs listing any 
uachfarfne-errorg: in the blocks, 
but now uses information from 

■ the CMM to d pfi changes ' at 
the machine tools which carve 
out the blocks. 

It is *v Increastngly- 

_fcspaxiant .market, not just 
because GMMs provide the non- 
human advantages of tirelessly- 
acc ur ate measurements which 
ea& be acoesMd directly by a 
data-base, A lot of companies 
-are developing ways to use 

in flcsfole Tr^nnfjw ^ if l n g 

totem (FMS) ceils and to link 
them with - computer-aided, 
design (GAD) systems to 
generate the GUM's part- 
programs automatically. The 
GAD system which makes & pert 
could also generate the rant 
routine to check It. 

CMM-maker B&ndix is work- 
ing with ComputerviMon to 
link CAD and CMM systems, 
and other projects funded by 
die US National Bureau of 
Standards. DEA of' Italy Is 
. worki n g with Comp ute r viai on 
and Ears Lockheed-developed 

■ CADAH system. 

LK, . its paren t Qnciimati, 
Ferranti and KTM are worting 
in . the UK on programmes to 
put CMM systems into flexible 
manufacturing cells, and Brown 
8c Sharpe also has a system. 

Toyota says CAD - linked 
(MV« have solved a serious 
bottleneck In its production of 
new models. Information from 
surface models in the CAD 
system’s computer, is fed to a 
'CMM where car body stamping 
dies axe finished by hand. The 
CMM runs over the stamping 
die and compares it with the 
computerised model. 

Four suppliers are world 
leaders in high-accuracy: Letts 
of. West Germany; Moore 
Special Tool of the US: Zeiss of 
West Germany; and Ziff, of 
Switzerland. Accuracy can be 
less L5 microns in a one 
cubic metre working space.. 
These- ere'l^bontacy'machines'’ 


Total Units 
(4,645) 
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Total \&Jue 
($323-7m) 


which are expensive, slow to 
operate and come in a restricted 
. range of sizes. 

Such accuracy is not needed 
In manufacturing and industry 
normally goes to the next layer 
down. This includes such names 
1 as fiincinnati/LK. Ferranti, WA 
Metrology, all of the UK; Brmgn 
& Sharpe of the US; Renault of 
France (distributed in the UK 
by Federal Gauges); DEA of 
Italy (Fairey Automation) and 
Johansson of Sweden. The 
Japanese are not weU known in 
tiie market, the only big com- 
pany beingrMitutoya. 

LK, which Cincinnati 
MSacron bought a year ago, is 
one of the leaders. In 1984 Us 
orders went up no $20m from 
S8m and it continues to double 
its size each year. Exports 
were 70 to 80 per cent, nearly 
an for tiie UK 

Problems 

One of the most exciting 
developments in CMM* relates 
to their software. On a straight- 
forward three-axis CMM there 
are 21 sources of error, seven 
on each. axis. 

Errors on the probe can also 
arise if It Is not perfectly 
normal to the surface it is 
measuring . 

All these erors can be 
corrected using software. Zeiss 
and some Leltz machines have 
this capability but the soft- 
ware should percolate right 
-down the range in time, allow- 
ing greater accuracy for more 
cheapiyhuilt machines. The 
best industrial CHMs cost more 
than £200,000 each. 

CMM 1 * have other problems. 
For instance, the CAD systems 
they are linked to do not 
usually store tolerance informa- 
tion. Also just as different 
machine tools have different 
controllers, each CMM program . 
has to be postosoceesed for 
each make of machine. 

The - research arganl&a'tioir ’ 


CAM-X is working on a dimen- 
sional - measuring interface 
specification based ' on 
McDonnell Douglas's two-year- 
old CMM interface. It will b« 
put forward as an i n t e rn ati onal 
standard for interfacing with 
cmme. but there is now a grow- 
ing catalogue of CAD/GMM 
software. 

The accuracies CMM makers 
Onto are sot expressed so that 
users can compare machines 
from different makers. Some 
makers' accuracies only apply 
in specific, usually Impractical, 
circumstances such as when the 
arm of the CMM is at rest at 
tiie top of its gantry. The quoted 
accuracy is useless as a guide 
to how the machine will 
perform when the arm Is 
extended three or four feet 
below this to the measuring- 
table. 

Some machines' definitions of 
form like roundness and flat- 
ness are incompatible with the 
algorithms used in date- 
processing. Several variants are 
used, which can cause wrong 
or inconsistent results. The 
validity of the software needs 
to be checked independently. 

There are ways of checking 
the accuracy of a CMM. Verifi- 
cation laboratories, such as 
PTB in Germany, the National 
Physical Laboratory (NPL) in 
tiie UK, and the NBS in the 
US have GMUs which have been 
accurately calibrated to 
measure test-objects accurately. 
The user can then take the 
test-object and see what 
readings he gels on the GMNs 
he looks at 

The British Standards Insti- 
tution has published the first 
two parts of a draft standard 
on the use of CMMs. When 
complete It will give users the 
measorements they AwiM take, 
the directions of travel to use 
and the readings at the probe 
tip they should get if they 
follow the guidance. 


ISTEL COULD have been des- 
cribed aa ahead of its time 
when formed as BL Systems 
- almost six years ago. Few 
manufacturing enterprises were 
ready to take on local area net- 
works or compatez^ixitegrated 
manufacturing, the main part 
of its expertise. Today, they are 
crying out for it. istel may have 
more experience in the field of 
systems integration than any 
other in the UK, and is a com- 
pany going from strength to 
strength at home and 
abroad. 

BL Systems (fiLSL) was 
formed as a subsidiary by 
amalg amating 1 the systems 
departments within British 
Leyl and. Considerable exper- 
tise in computing, communica- 
tions and systems had been 
built through supplying the 
needs of BL, and management 
feK this was in demand out- 
side toe group. Management 
was right but the broader mar- 
ket took some years to realise 
iL 

Having started with 1,000 
employees and a turnover of 
£17m, HL&L had managed to 
increase turnover to 2825m by 
the end of 1988 but had no 
significant external sales. A 
change of image was thought 
to be the answer. Mr John 
Lelghfleld. managing director, 
felt the image of a computer 
department within a car com- 


pany had been the main factor 
hindering sales. 

In 1984 the nmne was 
changed to Istel, and by 1985 It 
antiabated a revenue approach- 
ing £50tm, of which 215m was 
mqpected to come from external 
sales. The company now 
employs about 1200 people and 
expects external sales to grow 
by 50 per cent a year and 
internal sales at 10 per cent 
over five years. 

One of BLSL’s first big pro- 
jects was at the Longbridge 
Mini Metre factory. Systems 
Integration In this plant 
Involved linking more than 200 
shopfloor terminals, 24 com- 
puters and more than 200 pro- 
grammable logic controllers 
using about 7km of special 
broadband coaxial cabling. 
Similar work waa done at Cow- 
ley on the Triumph Acclaim 
and Maestro production lines. 

Fairey Engineering was one 
of BLSL’s first external cus- 
tomers, with a contract worth 
£208,000 to cover systems 
requirements for five years. 
This was expected to include 
production planning; computer- 
aided design, flexible manufac- 
turing systems (FMS) and pro- 
duction monitoring. 

More recently Istel has begun 
to establish a reputation as a 
systems supplier for FMS. It 
has twice delivered FMS instal- 
lations for TE Machine Tools. 


A project for Deep Sea Seals 
incorporated a TT machining 
centre and a Webster & Bennett 
taming and boring machine, 
both fitted with Fanuc control- 
lers, as well as Babcock FATA 
automated -guided -vehicle and 
DEC supervisory computer. 
Istel was responsible for Inter- 
facing equipment and writing 
software for programming, 
scheduling, generation of work 
plans and tool monitoring. 

Integrator 

The BL systems house has 
turned its expertise into mar- 
ketable products like SEE 
WHY, launched in 1979. This 
was the first user-friendly soft- 
ware package for simulating 
dynamic and interactive Indus- 
trial facilities, and many have 
tried to emulate it 

In 1981 BLSL launched Its 
factory management informa- 
tion systems programs (Faxnls), 
designed to run on Digital 
Equipment computers to control 
and monitor all factory opera- 
tions. 

Today the factory automation 
activity of Istel is centred on 
Istel Automation, a computer 
integrated manufacturing opera- 
tion set up last November. Not 
only will it act as a system 
integrator for advanced manu- 
facturing projects but will also 
take the role of prime contrac- 






Ask yourself why Europe’s 
top 100 manufacturing companies 


use 


L s computers to automate 
their businesses . . . ? 



tor for projects involving 

management consultancy, simu- 
lation, production and process 
engineering, plant and equip- 
ment supply as well as systems 
engineering. 

Mr Mike Grant, managing 
director of Istel Automation, is 
establishing informal collabora- 
tive agreements with hardware 
suppliers, as such projects 
require close relationships. 

These Include Ti Machine 
Tools (machining centres and 
lathes), Babcock FATA 
(AG Vs), Arthur Young 
(management consultancy), 
thu (computers), and Allen- 
Bradley (controllers). Istel 
Automation's first contract is 
with Jaguar. 

Istel is determined to keep 
ahead of the times. It has 
probably acquired snore know- 
ledge than any other U K oq m- 
pany about the manufacturing 
automation protocol (MAP), 
which is crucial to manufactur- 
ing automation in the future. 
It Is also working on artificial 
Intelligence techniques- likely 
to be equally important, and 
pdans to open SO offices around 
the world over five years. 

Talk about privatisation is in 
the air, and when a purchaser 
appears who ls able to convince 
management that the needs of 
Internal BL companies are 
secure, the company will 
become Independent. 


Trailer-made by 
a smart sensor 


prarw Fruebanlf 
introduced robotics into 
production at North Wal- 
flham, Norfolk, the biggest 
trader manufacturing centre 
In the UK. The XRB 6, from 
ESAB Automation, has a 
Smarter? sensing system for 
suspension assembly and 
welding — highly stressed 
components needing quality 
wehn. Future applications 
could include welding trailer 
coupler* and bulkheads and. 
ultimately, complete 
assembly and WBfcflng of 
standard platform trader 
frames, the company says. 
Hie robot can be 
programmed for any welding 
task, tins reducing costs and 
the amount of work in 
progress. And it welds in 
hair the conventional time. 

Other comp u ter-controlled 
machines involved in toe 
new production lines include 
aids to sidewall mamtfactnre 
and assembly 


No wonder Digital Equipment Corporation, the world’s 
second largest computer company, is growing in Europe. 

for more information call, 

Paul Evans, Industrial Automation Marketing Manager, on 0734 853715 

DIGITAL EQUIPMENT CO. LIMITED 
PC Box 110, Digital Park, Worton Grange, Imperial Way, Reading RG2 OTR 
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Bright prospect 
for small-timers 
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IAN RODGER 


AUTOMATION HAS penetrated 
many areas of the factory, bat 
assembly lines remain, for most 
manufacturers, areas of great 
labour intensity. According to 
one estimate, the labour cost 
of manual assembly accounts 
for between a fifth and a quarter 
of the total labour cost for 
durable goods production. 

Assembly Is one of the most 
difficult areas to automate 
because it usually Involves so 
many different functions like 
picking, placing, and fastening 
—often in awkward sequences. 
Also, although taken for granted 
when people are doing the 
anayynbiy, a great deal of visual 
aim other inspection is involved 
at every step. 

Thus, manufacturers have 
tended to shy away ftom 
attempting to automate 
assembly operations unless 
these are fairly simple, or in- 
volve big volumes so big 
investment in fixed automation 
plant can be justified. 

Assembly automation is most 
advanced in the automotive and 
domestic appliance industries. 
It has tended to be applied most 
in spot-welding body panels of 
cars 40ld washing meridnan, hut 

also in large-volume assembly 
of complex components such as 
engines, dutches, fuel pumps, 
thermostats and door locks. 

Not surprisingly, the 
assembly automation industry is 
a small fraternity, with fewer 
than a dozen, major companies 
in Europe and the U&. Among 
the leaders ‘are the Gilman 
Automation subsidiary of Gid- 
dings and Lewis in, the US, the 


Goman subsidiary of Flat in 
Italy, Renault in France, Bosch 
and Krause in West Germany, 
VS Technology and John Brown 
Automation in the DC. 

There are many other very 
small companies that, in many 
cases, have entered the business 
on the strength of one or two 
ideas. Until recently, growth 
in the Industry has been limited 
by Uie nsoiber of potential 
applications tor high-volume, 
fixed-assembly systems. 

The emergence of new 
control, handling and inspeo 
tion technologies makes die 
prospects for automating more 
varied, low-volume assembly 
operations much brighter in 
the near future. The avail- 
ability at increasingly reason- 
able cost of vision systems, 
touch-inspection equipment, 
robots and programmable con- 
trollers all point Is this direc- 
tion. John Brown has designed 
and produced a system tor 
assembling a family of seven 
small stapling maaiines tor 
only £80,000. 

The main automation com- 
panies are improving their 
abilities in this flexible automa- 
tion field. Late last year Comau 
joined forces with Digital 
Equipment (DEC) of the US 
to develop automation systems. 
And last month, ASEA of 
Sweden acquired VS Tech- 
nology of Britain. 

ASEA, rite leaffing robot sup- 
plier <n Europe, said that VS 
bad developed expertise in 
vision control, machine intelli- 
gence, automated adhesives 
technology and small parts 
assembly for the electromc and 
(telecommunications industries, 
mid that it would enable the 
group to supply more advanced 
systems throughout Western 
Europe. 

Consulting firms are also get- 
ting into the act, claiming to 
have expertise in this area. 
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plant at Cc nk> Bel gium, has 
also been au to m a t on. 
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Fits and starts by UK leader 


mm 


WHEN THE beleaguered John 
Brown engineering group 
decided in early 1984 to with- 
draw (roan rite machine tool 
business, it held on to a smaU 
operation in it then called 
Wicskman Automation. 

Mr (Allan Gcrmly, John 
Brown's managing director, 
said at the time that the group 
liked the idea of keeping a toe 
in the highly promising factory 
automation sector, and Wick- 
mam Automation, which is now 
called John Brawn Automation, 
was showing considerable 
promise in the assembly auto- 
mation field. 

The operation was estab- 
lished in 1966 as an offshoot of 
the Coventxybased WIckman 
machine tool business when 
one person was assigned to 
make a notary table assembly 
system tor locks. It has grown 
in fits and starts, but has 
become one of the UK leaders 
in recent years, with a 70 per 
cent export component in its 
current £Khn order hook. 


JOINTHE REAL AMT 
ACTION AT 

A 44 tiU 1 ECH 84 

THE ADVANCED MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY SHOW 
Olympia • London ■ June 17-20 

MANlJTiSCH is the leading event of 1986 for suppliers and 

(lapTRnfathniorpd wjii ^iHe ntferTnfli nifRij^ri iigindnrfiy, Thin 

nuyor exhibition, with its accompanying 1000-delegate 
conference, will draw into London moat of the one-in-five 
significant manufacturing concerns who have actrye AMT 
investment budgets this year. 

They wiH be looking at computers, programmable 
controllers, flexible machining systems, robotics, automat ed 
assembly, h andlm gandstoxa gB i d eas all linked togetberimder 
one roo£ Plan to be there. 


Anflr ror Tl pdmtm . Tnimflpfmr dirwfry . Tn AwnAmt Rrliilntviini Titl 

154 Heath Road, Twicfagiham, Middr. Telephone 01-391 3426. 

YES'l want to know more about MANUTECH 86. 

Haase send details about: 

□ Attending as a Visitor * O Becoming an JBxhihitar 

□ Attending aa a Conference Delegate □ Speaking at the Co n ference 


MAPs around factory floors 
lay out paths to survival 
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Automation 

Protocol 

JOHN DWYER 


GENERAL MOTORS* manufac- 
turing automation protocol 
(MAP), an attempt to create a 
standard way of sending .data 
round a factory could save the 
industrial world according to 
one body of thought. But it will 
not do it yet. A MAP demon- 
stration in Detroit proved how 
I muc h work remains to be done. 

But GM has the right mix of 
I dollars and determination to 
i make it happen, and for the 
I first time in the computer 
industry's life its industrial 
| customers are dictating terms. 
From now on unites a 
suppliers’ equipment conforms 
to MAP, It will get little of the 
factory automation cake, put at 
glOQbn by 1990. 

MAP was bora of irritation. 
GM has long had plans to auto- 
mate its factories and last year 
spent $9ba on new plant. 
But by 1980 GM had grown 
tired of robot, conveyor and 
machine tool controllers and 
shop floor terminals that did 
not talk to each other. 

Only 15 per emit of more than 
60,000 devices now on GM*s 
shop floor communicate beyond 
their own processes, and 40 
per cent of investment was 
being watered down to pay for 
Interfaces to sort out this 
computerised Babel. 

Even then, parts of produc- 
tion lines link to controlling 
screens and keyboards in the 


NOW YOU CAN ADVANCE INTO 
PilCnO-CUtCDITRT. 
WITHOUT ASKING TOR 


control room, so supervisors 
are faced with up to five sets 
of screens and keyboards from 
dUBarant suppliers. 

The industry had no stan- 
dards so GM decided to write 
some; HAP emerged in 1982. 
GM told its suppliers they 
would get no more sales unless 
they conformed. 

With sales of *90bn, OR has 
so much buying clout the 
suppliers had to listen. But 
they were even more wdUing 
to co-operate once GM turned 
MAP into a world crusade. 
Now hardware and software 
suppliers are falling over them- 
selves to emphasise how com- 
patible their systems are with 
everyone rise’s. A few years 
ago they could not have cared 
less about the inability of 
their equipment to talk to 
anything else. 

<ars idea is to ran one cable 
round a. factory into which 
every programmable controller, 
robot controller, machine tool 
controller and factory floor 
terminal plugs, and which links 
to factory-wide mainframe 
manufactu ri ng control systems. 
It must not be based an 
Ethernet, which gets more 
inefficient — and, less predict- 
able — as the traffic increases. 

GM also dislikes Ethernet 
because it is baseband. GM Is 
used to broadband, which can 
cany speech and TV as well as 
factory-floor data. And, thanks 
to the 40m US homes connected 
to broadband community-access 
TV stations, this equipment is 
cheap and proven. 

GM has been putting in ex- 
perimental systems since the 
early 1980s. Its steering gear 
factory in Saginaw, Michigan, is 
a laboratory for MAP-connected 
systems in the rest of GM. The 
company is spending 992m to 
set up an Integrated, paperless 
factory there by 1987 which will 
have 40 manufacturing cells 
linked to the factory's Cadcam 
systems. 


lished and the Esprit programme 
is funding two projects to 
complement HAP. 

But MAP is no cure-all. In. 
spite of its sole justification as 
a common method of factory 
communicat i ons, it is doubtful 
whether any of the US systems 
could talk to each other, how- 
ever well they work on their 
own. 


Compatible 
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Timetables 

The other main focus of 
interest Is GMs truck and bus 
group. Five factories will be 
running MAP networks to pro- 
duce 1986 models. Some *25m 
of the $350m total cost of this 
project is MAP-based communi- 
cations. Another project In- 
volves MAP-connecting 10 car 
si’- 5 by 1988. 

A lot hangs on these systems 
starting on time. Mr Bob Eaton, 
GM vice-president, says: “ If 
they don’t, we are in trouble." 
He says about 15 GM plants 
have timetables tor putting in 
MAP. 

Ford is hot on GlTi heels and. 
cautious thnng fr its approach 
t<M been in comparison, it may 
i beat GM to the MAP installation 
i John Deere of the US is 
also putting in systems., and the 
Kaiser Aluminium, and Chemi- 
cal Corporation may be the first 
heavy process com pa n y to put 
in a system, producing forgings. 
DuPont Is putting in a 2,000 ft 
MAP cable to make breach parts 
for sporting rifles: Kodak is also 
installing a system. 

In Europe a vigorous HAP 
users* group has been estab- 


There are several versions at 
MAP. The standards on which. 
MAP is based were largely un- , 
-written, four years ago and. are 
still incomplete. The first time 
MAP was demonstrated, at the i 
National Computer Conference 
at Las Vegas in July 1884, the 
six participants were linked I 
over the first version, called I 
MAP 1.0. The Saginaw Steering ! 
system uses MAP 2.0 and the 
most recent demonstration, at 
the Autofact show in November, 
used MAP version 2_L 

GM has said that these up- 
grades must be compatible one 
with another, allowing users an 
easy transition, to each suc- 
cessor. But that will end with 
the definitive specification 
MAP 3, about a year away. 

All these MAPs differ in such , 
things as message format or 
running speed— five or 10 mega- 
bits a second — but further 
variants will be available which 
use either part or all of the 
OSI model. They may also differ 
la how much of the model is 
carried on an interface and how 
much is downloaded from a host 
computer for temporary resi- 
dence on the interface board. 

The cost Is prohibitive, though 
curtailed “ carrier-band " ver- 
sions of MAP interfaces wUl be 
available this year and will 
probably be the choice of small 
companies which want to invest 
in MAP systems as a way of 
ma king it easier to add future 
capacity. Costs are from $2,000 
to $ 10,000 per connection, due 
to fall to $200 to $500 when the 
VLSI chip versions of HAP 
appear in quantity. 

But even if a medium-sized 
manufacturing company was 
willing to put up with this 
expense uncertainty and 
decided to put a HAP system in 
today, it could not buy it Last 
November every board ever 
made by INI. the US company 
that made all the MAP 2.1 
boards, was in Cobo 
Detroit, for Autofact. 

HAP just is not around yet, 
even though companies which 
have to automate to stay in busi- 
ness cannot afford to wait 

What do they do? First Euro- 
peans should join the MAP-user 
group being run by Ur Tony 
Scare at Cranfield Institute of 
Technology. 

Second, companies should 
sponge from a ctm supplier 
committed to - OSI. Digital 
Equipment admits that aU its 
MAP business for the imme- 
diate future will consist of 
handing out-free advice in the 
hope of later sales. There are 
also small companies, like LDR 
of Aldershot, which have 
specialised in office communica- 
tions interfacing and are eager 
to get to grips with manufactur- f 
log problems. 


Turnover last year was about 
£5m and the company employs 
140 people, 60 per cent of whom 
are skilled engineers. It has 
built systems tor General 
Motors, Ford, Black and Decker 
and other appliance makers. 

Last year; ft won its biggest- 
ever contract, a £4m system 
from the Soviet Union for 
ytymWtng awH testing combine 
harvester dutches. The system 
consists of 15 stations for 
assembling 24 components at a 
rate of one every 49 seconds. 

It also won four major orders 
in the US worth a total of 
almost £4m. Including three for 
automotive applications and one 
tor assembling a kitchen sink 
waste diqiosal unit. 

While its main sales are in 
high volume, repetitive automa- 
tion systems, the company 
became interested in making 
more flexible systems . several 
years ago. It has developed a 
programmable logic controller 
specifically tor such systems, 
with the ability to check the 


performance 'Of work - stations 
and provide information an 
faulty components. - 

“ We offer design assistance, 
too. with a view to -reducing the 
costs of assembly," Mr Derek 
Harbour, managing director, 
says. 

The company's problem today 
is that the assembly automation 
business in the UK is spread 
among too many small groups, 
none of which has sufficient 
volume to make profits con- 
sistently. John Brawn Automa- 
tion, for example, , made, a: kn 
in 1983, a profit In 1984, broke 
even last year and should make- 
profits this year. 

Other leading UK grumps each 
as Stadco subsidiary of Hall 
atMi Fairer Auto- 
mation, tor ’Which the. Fairey- 
Group is looking for a partner 
have not done well either: 

Mr Harbour believes, how- 
ever, that a shakeout is not far 
off and John Brown Automa- 
tion, with its strong backing 
from the John Brown group, 
will be a beneficiary. 


TALKING IS CHEAP 


MAP may he all the rage, 
but a group of British com- 
panies believes that com- 
munications between different 
types of shop floor maddues 
and computers is not as diffi- 
cult or expensive as the MAP - 
promoters make out. 

The group, led by Predoe- ’ 
tion En gin eering Research 
Association (PERA), is 
attempting to prove tint 
multiple computer-to^nacfalne 
communication can - be 
achieved t hrough 
standard interfaces such as 
RS232. by mounting a 
demonstration manufacturing 
cell at the Hanntedi csMM- . 
tion in London in lime. . 

The project calls for draw- 


ing far six er seven com- 
ponents tn .be created in a 
CAD system, with, the com- 
puter then sending instruc- 
tions to -a CNC lathe for 
raarhintug am inspection. A 
robot : cell will then taka 
instructions from Die lathe 
tor mtewpwMl «g 

. Among tome participating 
to the project an IBM, TT 
M ne fci n u nok, join Brown 
Autom a ti on General Electric 
and FfnAar Pabticattons. Hr 
Pater Harebell, toe project 
roorttaater. of : PEltA, -be- 
lieves the job corn be corn- 
pitted on thee -provided all 
«WBera can deBoer an their 


IAN RODGER 


Exposed! 

Hie secrel cost of 

product assembly. 

Themoneygoesih not gelling things tiglfif^iimeyinsulwicfcmQ 
^P-rato^n-VPenenc.; and m paying Iwopwjple to stand on opposes 


granted for years. 



design and production 

engineers. 

fo 16 information-packed 

pages, AvdeJ s new, fuH-colour 
guide will help pinpoint your cast- 

roving opportunities, whether 

you re assembling printed circuit 
or commercial vehide 

bomes. It w3l show you haw 
angineened assembly can produce 
better, more consistent products at 

ntgher speeds and lower costs. For 
your copy just postthe coupon. 

Engineered Assembly 
JgQglSyiems 9 
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PROFILE: -HITACHI SEIKI 
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PROFILE: KTM 


BY IAN RODGER 


Joint ventures make up for weakness 


use 


nutn fflSOU, aw of the 

top fin Ispunen inacMae 
tool WWtiia wph tenw w 
lnat year «f VIRn, -Jhas wt 
•at to he one «Nw Men 
In supplying; ftert hlc — mb. 
fra tn rt ag - systems (FBKS) as 
.ndl . ’. j ;•' . 


Mr Klanhi Degawa, prat* 
dent; believes that the com- 
pany b the aMst' important 
J^aen tlqiplier at IMS to- 
day* hnhwi'iM seme » 
mtas dM 1H% tm «f 
Q y’ Pt AnMk' 


# Hweor,M ywn y b tt«t 

FMB wffi not be profitable for 
sa p pl te ra,” he. says- "ft k 
certainly net profitable for m 
at the moment." On. one con- 
tract; he rtcdb, Ae.Mnpov 
aamg eif eo^r .to n e w er tbs 
hard ware easts. 

.. Mr Degawa say* the prob- 
lem b Oat- Own are many 
things that const be fine* 
seen pdm t» are wuffJng 
with new tedmaiagies. "We 
knew the goat- bat not: the 
way to get 'there/* he aaya. 

The now Is also true with 
eastern era. " While bffldBf 
an FMS, then are aaqr «He- 


The problem is that flae con- 
tract nbe often does net 
seem to growut the .sure 
rate ns the tnpbaiieih.” . 


eat down the nneibcr of; 
-wothen and wachlnea in* 
InvMnd. hi the related 
octtritles. Bowarer, the pm- 
)ected paTbactofarthe flaw 
systems an atm net hrUB a et , 
▼arjdeg-fkom Ad te 4J. years. 

AJfhong h m b expected 
te become an hnportant part 
of tbe compor^T s tebntJa 
. the tntscre, it is stfB rdaOrdy 
small. Machining centres 
a cc ou n t for 45 per cent of 
•ales and namesfcaBycws- 
troBed -Macs 34 par cart. 
There are also rtBirtflcant 
sides, of riedal and ray 
large machines. Sdki exports 
39 per eertt of its eatpnt, half 
of ft te (he TO art a AM 
to Bmu p u. 

PepHe As prehlwnr on 
FMS, this cempaorr of 1 AOO 
emptoyees is going thrw a d h 
the mast s neec—g nl period in 
Bs hfrtosy. Prai a tn flic six 
mahi te S ep te mb er 38 

nearly trebled te Y857m 
(9Un) compared wAh the 
same period last year, and 
the forecast for the fall year 
Is ter profit at Yl-Mhn. 

BatrtMSeOci was form ed as 
a ioartiiiM. tool sroop In 1938 
by the dbendSed Bltadd 
. ensbieertng ptmpi bat be- 


* ■ if .. i" • Jifl'' 
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Attumy Athwrtr&d 

Rear window assembly (above) at the Nissan assembly 
line in Mnrayama, Japan 


IN 1883, Britain's trade aad 
industry ministry carried out an 
urgent study of the country's 
rapidly disintegrating machine 
tool industry. The idea was to 
find out whether a restructur- 
ing plan could be designed that 
would have some chance of 
helping the industry avoid total 

willapw» 1 

DTI officials quickly realised 
mere was no longer any com- 
pany or management team in 
the industry strong enough to 
lead a restructuring effort So 
they decided that the best 
thing was to do nothing, leaving 
the industry to its own devices. 

In the event, that was the 
best decision. Today, a hand- 
ful of UK machine-tool builders 
have recovered from the slump 
of the early 1980s and became 
internationally competitive both 
in price and technology. 

Perhaps the most surprising 
case is Kearney Trecfcer 
Harwin, the Vickers subsidiary 
that seemed in the early 1980s 
to be doomed. 

Until 1982, KTM was the 
leading UK machine toot 
builder, at least in terms of 
technology. It specialised in 
big wriiHty machines for the 
aerospace industry, transfer 
lines for the automotive indus- 
try n "d large wH|) " E nwiriitnwi 
for engineering. 

t.Hcp many other builders, it 
was caught napping by the 


Japanese advance on world 
markets in the late 1970s with 
machine tools using computer 
control (CNC) technology. 
While it was scrambling to 
catch up with the Japanese 
on standard machines!, its aero- 
space and automotive markets 
also collapsed. 

Turnover plunged from £26m 
in 1981 to £8m ha 1984. A 
profit of £2m In 1981 has 
turned into heavy losses ever 
since. 

A sew managing director. 
Mr Mike Bright was appointed 
late in 1981 and rationalisation 

began. The workforce was 
slashed from 1,000 to 600 by 
1983 then to the current 366. 
Tickets made threatening 
noises about KTM not being 
a vital part of the group, and 
it looked as if it was only a 
matter of time before the 
Brighton-based company dis- 
appeared. 

But Mr Bright set out a 
strategy for recovery and 

managed to win support from a 
non - interventionist DTL The 
ministry asked Vickers to show 
patience, as KIM had tech- 
nology valuable to the country, 
and could become highly sue* 
cessfuL 

Patience has certainly been 
required, but it appears to be 
beginning to pay off. Turnover 
bounced back to about £17m 
last year and the company has 


begun making trading profits 
again. Mr Bright says the order 
book is healthy and that KTM 
will make profits after finanMwg 
charges this year. 

The key to this recovery was 
a recognition that the demand 
for specialised machines for 
the aerospace and automotive 
industries, which once ac- 
counted for about two-thirds of 
sales, would never return to 
prominence. Today, they pro- 
vide only a fifth of KTM sales. 

On the other hand, the de- 
mand for CNC machines and 
automated manufacturing sys- 
tems built around them was 
likely to grow rapidly. The ques- 
tion was who was best posi- 
tioned to succeed In these new 
markets. Mr Bright believed 
that machine-tool builders, with 
their knowledge of shopfloor 
machinery and practices, would 
have the edge over systems and 
software houses. 

KIM had considerable know- 
how for making systems work, 
but it needed more expertise 
in electronics and project 
management. It also needed to 
add some smaller machines to 
build higher volume. The com- 
pany has achieved these objec- 
tives through joint vent ur es 
with Mitsubishi of Japan for 
machines and Siemens of West 
Germany for controls. 

Tor three years, we have 


been making up what the users 
thought was our weakness." Mr 
Bright says. 

Almost all the group's sales 
are now of products it did not 
have five years ago, and 40 per 
cent of them are in systems. It 
has sold large and complex sys- 
tems to Austin Rover, valve 
makers Pegler Hattersley, farm 
equipment group Cara Interna- 
tioflal and others. 

"We are no longer talking 
about the leading edge of new 
technology, but proven and tried 
technologies in machines and 
software," Mr Bright says. 

KTM has also rebuilt its ex- 
port business partly through a 
licensing deal with an Indian 
company, Hindustan Machine 
TooL Today, 28 per cent of torn- 
over is exported, and the com- 
pany has sold its new products 
in China, Belgium and France, 
as well as India. 

Mr Bright says that, in terms 
of technology. KTM is now com. 
peting with the top 20 manu- 
facturing systems companies. 
However, he believes that a col- 
laborative venture with a Euro- 
pean group is vital to securing 
its furore. 

"We have a responsibility to 
establish ourselves in Inter- 
national markets. That is a 
priority to achieve volume 
quickly. We hope to conclude an 
agreement this year.” 


Pajbadks 


tig Ja p a ne se ca 
were brakes op 
war. Today, te 


Tifco many Japanese 
tool'' .ecoapantes, 
Hitachi ScOl bw used Its own 
factory as s showcase for its 
t echn sl p g y. The plant at the 
Tokyo stdmrir at AMfee 
features three .FMS bstde 
ttaag, daineartrrtting different 
types of mrbfnteg on various 
sixes of workpieces. 

Two of the fine s ystems 
have antoryitfe. tool supply 
s ystem s; t&e. owe rthrtirt te 
the tnnrfng system Is parties- 
laxly tanmttw to flat the 
Jwh are dtMre red vis an 
overhead gsaiij^ • 

Mr Degawa njv oae rea son 
many EMB syrtbems hare not 
been sen 1 1 . infill is that Mn> 
nantas'de sit mt Him Mar 
Steely mrnigti Hitachi Bead 
systems . ; wesk; m bna ff the 
dock mat havet jlgaMi airtly 


very widely MM, arid JDtaehi 
Japanese tm m date at ML 


The company set up a small 
-manufacturing operation in 
the TO in 1988 (it employs 15 
people) bat it has been a 
headache, "tin problem is 
that after we train people 
Aey leave," Mr Degawa. says. 
. h another step to prefect 
Its perttlon te te TO, (be 
-eoamony has li c e nsed TO 
ehmatl MUaeraa, the TO 
bulldar, to make fix CNC 

lofc— L wHwy # i npftiMMi4 a 

from Japan. 

- It would lte te set up 
neemees te Europe "If wo 
can find good partn ers," 
-Degawa said, "te tee port 
we a few contact* vflb 
ma an fa c 'tea pets , but nothing 
came of them." 



PROFILE: G1DDINGS & LEWIS 


BY IAN RODGER 


Numerical controls help recovery 


GIDDINGS ft LEWIS, based In 
Fond da Lac, Wisconsin, is one 
of the leading high technology 
factory equipment and system 
suppliers in the US. 

The company’s beginnings 
were in sawmill equipment in 
tee mid-I9th century, but it be- 
gan making machine tools 
around the turn of the century 
when logging in Wisconsin de- 
clined. 


_• .... Ian Rodger 


A 15-statton Hne for combine harvester dutch cower 
automated assemhly being built by John Brown 
Automation in £4ur Soviet contract 


Major expansion began after 
the second world war with the 
acquisition of a tool-making 
company and five machine-tool 
companies, including Douglas 
Fraser in Scotland which has 
become Giddiogs ft Lewis- 
Fraser. 

In 1966 the group began to 
widen its interests with the 
acquisition of Gilman Engineer- 
ing and Manufacturing, a leader 
in assembly automation. This 
was followed by the purchase 
of printed circuit board-maker 
Base Electronics, in 1978 and 


Synder, a maker of transfer 
lines and special machines la 
1981. 

But expansion came to an 
abrupt end in 1982, mainly be- 
cause the markets for machine 
tools and other G ft L products 
slumped but also because the 
group was acquired by the 
Canadian engineering group 
Amca. 

G ft I/s main markets are in 
the automotive and defence in- 
dustries. Its turnover reached 
a peak of $290m in 1981 and 
then tumbled to $110m in 1983 
before recovering last year to 
$210m. Mr Frank Jones, presi- 
dent. says that tee group at 
least managed to avoid losses 
during tee slump. 

The machine-tool division re- 
mains the largest accounting for 
about half total turnover. The 
company makes horizontal 
TnaphTTiing centres and vertical 
lathes and produces its own 
numerical controls. 

It also sells .control equip- 


ment. Gilman, the assembly 
automation division, accounts 
for about a quarter of turnover 
and is the fastest growing part 
of the group, with sales ex- 
panding at about 25 per cent a 
year, mainly to the automotive 
industry. 

Mr Jones estimates that 40 
per cent of the group’s 
machine-tool sales are made as 
part of system contracts, com- 
pared with only 10 per cent 
four years ago. “ We have 
moved in that direction to get 
away from Japanese competi- 
tion in standard machines,” he 
says. 

He believes the group’s de- 
velopment of Hs numerical con- 


trols had been helpfuL "There 
are many things that need to 
be done that standard controls 
do not provide, such as adaptive 
control and sensing." 

He says that more than 200 of 
the group's 2,500 employees 
work on electronics develop- 
ments. 


Like tee other big US fac- 
tory automation groups such as 
Cross ft Trecker and Cincinatti 
Milacron, G ft L seeks to com- 
pete around the world in fac- 
tory automation markets. To 
this end. it would like to set up 
an affiliate In the Far East, prob- 
ably in China. 

It is also changing Giddings 
ft Lewfs-Fraser, its Scottish sub- 
sidiary, from a maker of a 
limited line of machine tools 
into what Mr Jones calls tee 
G ft L of Europe. The Scottish 
company carried out one of tee 
group's first flexible manufac- 
turing system contracts, a £6m 
project for UK mining equip- 
ment maker Anderson Strath- 
clyde, completed last year. 

Mr Jones says there is still 
ratiouahsathm to take place in 
the factory automation industry 
“A lot of people have been 
hanging on in tee hope teat the 
economic recovery would make 
everyone well. But it has not. 
the recovery is over." 
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The Delco Freedom Battery: Made maintenance-free, 

And made in Europe. 
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This is the automotive bat- 
tery thafe built with a com- 
pletefy new technology— 
with wrought lead calcium 
grids instead of the conven- 
tional type which is cast 
from lead antimony It's not 
only much more durable, 
but it practically eliminates 
gassingandwaterloss.lt 
never needs servicing or 
periodic checking. 


Easy handing 
Since dealers don't have to 
handle acid, there is no 
electrolyte contamination. 
Mo improper activation. The 
terminals and case stay 
deader than those of con- 
ventional batteries. And 
Freedom is lightweight, too. 
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Never add water 

You never add water to the 
Freedom Battery The top is 
heat-sealed on. And there's a 
lifetime supply of electrolyte 


Location flexibility 

The Freedom Battery does 
not have to be in the front of 
the engine compartment 
So car designers have free- 
dom to choose its location. 


European manufactured 

Best of all, ife built in 
Europe for the cars of 
Europe. 

It's the Delco Freedom 
Batteiy A remarkable auto- 
motive power source from 
Delco Remy Division of 
General Motors. Milton 
Keynes, England; 
Russelsheim, W. Germany; 
Gennevflliers, France; Milan, 
Italy A world leader in auto- 
motive electrical systems 
since 1896. 


sealed in. 
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Our Eactoiy in Sarregueniinesi France, is the world’s newest and most 
modem aLtomotive bdfeiy facffiiy 
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A worid leader inautomotwe electrical syrtems. 



Delco Remu 
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Watershed for 
computer 
aided industry 


CAD/CAM, CAE 
Revenue E stimat es, 

Vferfcf Revenue Total 1985 $3-5bn 


PROFILE: WARWICK UNIVERSITY 


BY ARTHUR SMITH 


Pace hotting up for pioneering centre 


Product Design 
& Engineering 


GEOFFREY CHARU5H 


IN MANY ways, 1983 was a 
watershed for the computer- 
aided desi gn (CAD) Industry. 
The acceptance of desig n 
systems based on the personal 
computer (PC) was much 
greater some executives 

imagined in the established big* 
system CAD companies like 
IBM, Intergraph> Computer- 
vision, Caima McDonnell 
Douglas Applicon. Their 
strategies had to change. 

Further, as the PC hardware 
and software go on to offer more 
anfl more power for less and 
less real expenditure, the attrac- 
tions of a personal, desktop 
desig n writ wiH increase and 
more and more engineers will 
be able to have their owa 

Charles FoundyHer of Dara- 
tech, the Cambridge, Mass, 
market research company, 
thinks ISM! is about “ to change 
the whole picture " with a desk- 
top system capable of 2m 
instr u ctions per second (BOPS) 
and selling at $10,000. 

The key figure is the “ cost 
per seat” and the vendors of 
big, multi-user systems are 
having to reduce their $50,000 
to $100,000 price tag because 
complete, stand-alone PC-based 
systems, in spite of their per- 
formance shortcomings, are sell- 
ing well at prices nearer 
$15,000^20,000. 

The sales growth rate of fire 
industry Is still a respectable 
25 to 30 per cent a year,' having 
readied 50 per cent in 1984. 
However, although global turn- 
over for 1985 will top $&5bn, 
profits are now harder to come 
by. Losses and layoffs occurred 
during tire year «nd Foundyfler 
expects C ompu ter v ision, for 
example, to report losses of 
$80m. 

In fact, many big companies 
that could use GAD ore Indeed 
doing so and are busy absorb- 
ing the technology. Capital 
spending Is now more cautious, 
competition Is acute, and some 
buyers are holding bade to see 
the o u tcome of the PC-CAD 


boom, how the big names in the 
business will react, and what 
new technology is round the 
corner. 

There is also a feeling that 
the CAD equipment makers, 
who have moved into computer- 
aided engineering (CAE), com- 
puter - aided manufacturing 
(CAM) and more recently, com- 
puter integrated manufacturing 
(CUM), have spread feelings of 
unease and “ techno-fear" 
among lesser mortals, especially 
in Europe. 

CAE extends the straight- 
forward dimensional problems 
of the on-screen design of a 
product (CAD) to its engineer- 
ing behaviour (stress, dynamics, 
thermal performance for 
example), while CAM does the 
same thing for manufacturing 
by bringing in materials quan- 
tities, metalcatfing instructions 
and so oil 



Down market 


QM embraces the lot, by aim- 
ing to Interconnect the CAD/ 
CAM/CAE computers with 
others (sales ordering, bill of 
materials for example) and 
with robot controllers in a 
totally controlled “ factory of 
the future." 

Shape dimensions in 

mechanical engineering and 
basic operating functions In 
electronics are the starting 
point for all that happens sub- 
sequently in design and manu- 
facture of a product — so CAD 
forms the foundation of a data- 
base which can completely 
describe the product to MIow 
CDS to be used. 

The electronics industry has 
embraced such ideas more 
readily than mechanical engi- 
neering. It is driven by real 
needs because nowaday* the 
design of, say, a microprocessor 
is almost impossible without 
computer-aided engineering- 

The PC-based system has 
been a way of -driving CAD 
down market and the use of 
a micro instead of mainframe 
or minicomputer results in 
facilities that are not as rudi- 
mentary as might be supposed. 
Onscreen response times can 
bo slow, but recent market 
research in the US shows that 
PC-based systems often give 
70 per cent of the benefit for 
20 per cent of the cosh 


The H traditional ** industry 
Is reacting, however. Com- 
putervision clearly believes “ if 
you cannot heat them, join 
them” and has Introduced 
Personal Engineer, an elec- 
tronic design hardware/soft- 
ware package baaed on the IBM 
PC-AT. It runs software com- 
patible with CVs bigger systems 
and so is aimed at gristing as 
well as new customers. 

Applicon, the Schhimberger 
subsidiary which has been 
losing market share for several 
years, has taken the bull by the 
horns and embraced the CIH 
approach by declaring that 
before the end of 1988, it will 
be offering "open system" 
CAD/CAM/CAE. 

“ Open systems interconnect,” 
or OS I, is assuming increasing 
importance for factory com- 
munication since General 
Motors announced its MAP 
initiative last year. MAP 
stands for “manufacturing 
automation, protocol" and GM 
now requires Its own automa- 
tion equipment suppliers to use 
it. 

MAP uses the "open" stan- 
dards being formulated by the 
International Standards Organi- 
sation which, in essence, allow 
any make of automation equip- 
ment to communicate with any 
other. Applicon — and many 
other experts in this area — 
believe that a company’s exist- 
ing CAD/CAM/CAE system will 


form the backbone for GDI, 
which is why it has taken the 
plunge. 

The company will put aH Its 
work station and computing pro- 
ducts on to Ethernet, the local 
area network system and later 
will consider a wide band thigh 
capacity) network. It will 
supply specific interface units 
allowing several other CAD and 
computer makers’ products to 
genuinely interwork. 

Design and other data will he 
distributed throughout the net- 
work and all will be under the 
control of a “data manager" 
the company will introduce next 
year. 

CAD technology will be 
driven forward by the ever- 
Increasing computing power 
available per pound went Most 
of the big “chip” companies 
now have full-blown 32-bit 
microprocessors, doubling the 
power of the previous 16-bit 
devices. These chips will come 
down fire usual price/volume 
curve, eventually giving better 
CAD at little more cost 

Similar hardware and some 
powerful software from newer 
companies such as Convex Com- 
puter* wDl begin to alter the 
top end of the market as 
“supercomputers” start to 
become available at minicom- 
puter prices, allowing even 
more complex computer model- 
ling of products before they are 
made. 



FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCES 


TheFourthFT 

Manufacturing Automation Forum 
Justifying Automation 


London, 14 April 1986 


The Financial Times is pleased to announce its fourth Manufacturing Automation forum for senior 
management Key questions to be debated at this 1986 meeting: 


JUSTIFYING AUTOMATION: Is it a necessity today or a luxury for tomorrow? Why not wait 
until the technology is mature? Can manufacturing be a competitive weapon? 

FINANCIAL INVESTMENT JUSTIFICATION: Automation systems are expensive and 
normally cannot meet traditional investment payback criteria. Are there otter ways to account for 
automation? What is the worth of better products, more reliable delivery? How do you evaluate a 
strategic asset? 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL RISK: How can automation programmes be controlled? What if the 
software tees not work? What if development falls behind schedule? The value of simulation systems. 

PREPARING FOR AUTOMATION: Top management problems: training, ret rainin g, 
adapting the structure of the organisation. 


HIDDEN COSTS AND BENEFITS OF INVESTMENT IN AUTOMATION: Companies 
with experience of factory automation say that the major benefits and costs are often those that 
were least expected. On the other hand, there have been many belated discoveries of problems 
that automation cannot solve. Executives from two leading manufacturing companies will relate 
their experiences. 
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THE FACE of activity is 
hotting up at Warwick Univer- 
sity, identified by the Govern- 
ment as well-placed to become 
a national focus for promoting 
advanced manufacturing tech- 
nology. 

Mr Harold Husgrove, chair- 
man of Austin Rover, heralded 
the start of Industry Tear by 
cutting the first sod thin month 
of a fSm advanced technology 
centre to be opened later this 
year on the campus. Work is 
under way on a £L5m informa- 
tion technology centre for 
manufacturing industry. 

The university, offering con- 
sultancy to companies from Its 
Centre for Manufacturing 
Renewal, already boasts of 
training facilities with more 
than £2m worth of computer- 
aided design and manufactur- 
ing equipment 

Warwick has pioneered a 
post-graduate course to train 
engineering “ highfliers " in 
Britain’s leading man ufa c t urin g 
companies, including Jaguar, 
Lucas, Land Rover, Rolls-Royce, 
GKN, British Aerospace, Short 
Brothers and Dunlop Aviation. 

The university's success in 
breaking down barriers be- 
tween academics and industry 
is illustrated by the com- 
panies that have set up the 
adjacent science paric Com- 
putervision, Automatic and 
Westioghouse, an US leaders 
in automated systems. 

Two other US corp o rations 
have embarked upon a £Lm 
partnership on the campus to 
promote and develop computer- 
integrated manufacturing: Digi- 
tal Equipment, the computer 
and software supplier; and Cin- 
cinatti Milacnm, the machine 
tool company. 

“Proving that industry and 
the university can work together 
to apply new technologies has 
really caught tV imagination," 
says Mr Kumar Bhattacharyya, 
professor of manufacturing sys- 
tems, whose work has been the 
key to Warwick's success. 

He is forthright in his criti- 
cism “UK manufacturing in- 
dustry is notorious for not doing 
its research and . development. 
That Is why products are so 
had." 

He makes an exception of 
sectors such as chemicals, plas- 
tics and electronics but is 
scathing about fire decline of 
“the hard menhantaai indus- 
tries." The traditional engineer- 
ing industries at the heart of 
the first industrial revolution 
were not attractive to bright 
students and had not demon- 
strated innovation or flair. 

-“That 4s tire attraction of 
operating from a university 
base. We axe- carrying out 
medium and long-term research 
oriented at a vital sector — auto- 
mobiles, aerospace and elec- 



Harold 
head of 


Mnsgrove, chairman of Austin Rover, (right) and Prof KnmarBa tt a ch aryy, 
of Warwick University's Manufacturing Systems Engineering at tte start of 
the £5m advanced technology centre in Coventry 

weak demand and Japanese 
imports. Employment has been 
cut from 2,200 to 800. / • ' . 

The UK subsidiary of Digital, 
with 5,000 employees and an 
annual turnover of more than 


tronics." 

Prof Bhattacharyya says a 
university environment ensures 
a continuous throughout of 
talented individuals and fresh 
ideas. Equally, tire opportunity 
to work with industry made 
university research more rele- 
vant 

He points to fire £L5m of pri- 
vate sector funding that has 
been committed to his projects. 
“If industrialists are putting op 
the money they will be com- 
mitted and want results. It is 
wrong to depend upon govern- 
ment ftmds for research and 
development 

“We are judged by results. 
You know you have to be good 
to succeed. It sharpens the 
mind.” 

Manufacturing systems were 
all-embracing, spanning deve- 
lopments across science and 
technology. Warwick aimed to 
offer to industry the facilities to 
conceive new systems, simulate 
them at tire university, and then 
put them into practice in the 
factory. . 

“We need to take views on 
likely developments over three 
to five or even 10 years. But 
for many companies it is the 
more immediate issue of day- 
to-day survival to ensure they 
can take such a longer term 
view,” he says. 

The Austin Rover Technology 
Centre, to be run jointly by the 
university and the car company, 
provides an example of the 
muIti-disdlpUnaxy approach Prof 
BhBttachmyys says is so im- 
portant. 

- The 25 “top-flight" academics 
being recruited are Ukely to 
include a psychologist and 
ch emis t to work alongside con- 


ventional engineers. The centre 
aims at ensuring the rapid 
transfer of advanced technology 
into manufacturing systems and 
will not only carry out research 
for Austin Rover but also work 


other 


on a contract basis for 
companies. 

O pp o rt unities for manufac- 
turing industry offered by deve- 
lopments in information tech- 
nology is the reason for press- 
ing ahead with a £L5m centre 
at the university. 

"Senior UK company execu- 
tives spend far too much time 
in meetings, to protect their 
empires and check unnecessary 
details. There is a fundamental 
problem of communications,” 
Prof Bhattacharyya says. 

An Impetus to promoting 
computepintegrated manufac- 
turing is also expected from 
the joint venture under which 
Cincinatti Milacnm will supply 
flexible manufacturing equip- 
ment and Digital Equipment 
the computers and software to 
provide fire links and controls. 
The demonstration unit on the 
campus will be made available 
for companies to identify new 
applications and train me- 
dalists. 

Mr Derek Rixnnrer. director 
of engineering at Cincinnati, 
says the collaboration between 
the pnrapaniftg will be mutually 
beneficial. “We are at the 
sharp and know tire prob- 
lems of tire manufacturer. 
Digital can help come, up with 
the answers.” 

Development. . of , computer 
integrated manufacturing Is 
important to C Sndnatti’s fight- 
back. The UK subsidiary has 
suffered with the r est of tire 
machine tool Industry from 


£800m has . grown rapidly. Mr 
David Wynln, manufacturing 
Industries marketing manager* 
says- customers for the new 

technology will tend to be 
already mature users of the 
computer. 

“They might already be 
operating some limited form of 
flexible manufacturing sys te m. 
The- next stage is to link the 
system* and start to realise the 
potential of the technology 
available." 

Prof . Bhattacharyya draws 
attention to the day-to-day 
link* between the university 
and Industry established by a 
pioneering postgraduate course 
in manufacturing systems, in- 
volving 300 students from lead- 
ing engineering companies; 

The course is funded by the 
private sector, with tire students 
remaining ftiS-thne employees 
of- their own . companies and 
spending most of the 21-year 
degree on problem-solving pro- 
jects within tire factory. 

Prof Bhattacharyya says the 
degree is a unique partnership. 
The syllabus la drawn up jointly 
with the university by. the 
participating companies and 
performance is assessed both by 
academics and senior company 
executives. - 

“We .«*• providing a new 
population of executives who 
have been aide to draw upon 
the resources and lav enti v nrera 
of the university to take the 
technology bade to the work- 
place,” he says. 


Robots travel slow road 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE 


T>gfTiBj>ring Computers, a 
UK specialist publ icatio n 
carri es out an annual survey of 
UK engineering companies that 
use computers and other auto- 
mated manufacturing equip- 
ment i Last year’s survey found 
that only 3 per cent were using 
automatic welding and 4 per 
cent had installed automatic 
assembly systems. Even more 
surprising; rally a third of 
plants appear to be using com- 
puterised production control. 

These findings are backed up 
by suppliers. Mr. Noel Davies; 
chief executive of the 600 
Group, tire UK licensee for 
Fanuc robots, says he has been 
disappointed at the low growth 
rate in robot sales. ' 

“We have an overwhelming 
number of inquiries, hut they 
are all of an educational 
nature,” Mr Davies says. 


He and other suppliers fre- 
quently say that users waiting 
for the technology to be fully 
developed could be making a 
grave strategic error. 

Mr Teruyuki Yamazaki, chair- 
man of Japan’s YamaiUti 
Machinery Works, admits that 
FMS technology is still not as 
^economically effective as it 
could be. “There are techno- 
logical advances every day, but 
if you want to watt until it is 
complete, then you are going 
to be too late," he says. 

“Your competitors will have 
gained more experience with it, 
and they will win out” 

Mr Eynon Thomas, director 
of Jaguar, tire UK oar producer, 
says: “The equipment is improv- 
ing all the time, but you have 
to take a risk and go ahead at 
some point” 
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FINDLAY PUBLICATIONS TELL THE 
INSIDESTORY! 


Findlay Publications spends £5 million 
annually, creating mnrnmnic ati on linfeg 
between both users and suppliers of 
TYmnnfact ming materials and equipment. Its 
four leading journals report in depth on 
innovation in product design, production 
engineering and factory management. They 
are read by over 100,000 key executives in 
every sector of manufacturing. 

Benchmark Research, one of the 
Group’s subsidiaries', is a leading 
provider of statistical and 
attxtudinal surveys on the. impact 
of technology, far government, 
research, education and a wide 





range of supplier organisations. . 

Independent Exhibitions, another Findlay 
subsidiary, organises CIM 86, Europe's 
premier event for computers in - 
man ufa c turing and MANUTECH 86, the 
Advanced Manufacture Technology Show. 

The Findlay Group’s constant pursuit of 

exc elle nce st ands out in fiarih of its 

■Together, they represent the UKfe 
most respected communications - 
company for manu facturin g ‘ 
industry and its suppliers ^ 

If you. want the inside stoiy- 
on advanced manufacturing, 
get in touch with us today. 


Glllri^ MANAGEMENT. aSwrcRs 


. Franks Hall, Horton Kilby, Kent DA4 9LL Telephone: Dartferd (0322) 77755 Teles: 8954447 
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Retail investors lie low 
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BUKOBOND TRADERS are send* 
ing oat search parties. The retail in- 
vestaris missing and has not been 
sighted Dor days, writes Maggie Ur- 
ry in London. ' 

‘“Perhaps, they've, all -gone ski* 
ing," Trasooe hopeful remade. But a 
more tffcety explanation came from 
another jdantec They do not like 
the coupons, they do not fike the 
market, they do not Eke the dollar. 1 ’ 

The investors’ absence is sorely 
ML • VMEe the New York m hriiy* 
has riaen, Eurodollar bonds have 

heen' left btt bdlialt -Rproiftfo — jjip 

d Ufa r ebCft in yield between Euro- 
bonds tout : US Treasury bnnrig - 
hare -widened once more. . . . 

The jefcail shows average yields 
for.lfryear bomb. But edfbin the 
average of Eurodollar issues there 
is another divergen ce. US corpo- 
rates, foe bo r rowe r s that continen- 
tal retail investors traditionally 
prefer, have been worse hit. . 

Many are now trading on yields 
much higher in Europe then they 
do in the US domestic bond market 
so they are unlikely to come to the 
Eurodollar market On the other 
hand, the ' sov ereign and supra- 
national names favoured by institu- 
tional investors hare had a less bad 
time. 

Issues such as the Council of Eu- 
rope, Euiofima, and the European 
Community deal from foevreek be- 
fore were moving. Even -the. Italy 
Mil Finland hwn* , tiwn gb tightly 
priced, were finding some demand- 
What interest ther e' is comes from 

ImmnUjmJ roHAy i wl n^Ti 

are Japanese and Middle East 
based, who want top and 
longer maturities. So 16-year bonds 
hare p erf or m ed better than fire- 
year paper. 

The ftoater market b still in diffi- 
cult shape, but Barclays Bank's per- 
petual issue last week was an out- 
standing success. ~Even though the 
terms were the. tightest yet seen 
among the UK dealing banks'per- 
petoal deals, with leestf only 20 ba- 
sis points, and the issoe was in- 
creased from S5QQm to 5750m, the 
bonds were stdl trading well cm Fri- 
day at artxmd OS Ji. Tins success 
could persuade the other dealers to 
follow suit 

Away from the dollar market 
there are more signs of Me among 
investors. The Euro-Australian sec- 



tor has been in better firm en- 
abling Goldman Sadrs to increase 
Bank of Nova Scotia's issue from 
AS50m to AS60m, and last week's 
two dealswere trading within fees. 

The Euroy en market is also far- 
ing better. The discount rate cut in 

Japan, and rumours rf even lower 
rates to come, combined with a cur- 
rency which seems unworried by 
Iqwer interest rates, have encour- 
aged investor interest. 

' Canada's jumbo issue, far from 
overloading the market, seems to 
have enlivened it further. The deal, 
thrtngh tightiy priced, bus the ad- 
vantage that it should be a liquid is- 
sue, «nd the name b wen known. It 
also makes the other deals look 
better. .. 

On Friday Nomura International 
launched an issue for Austria with 
» r edemptio n nwnunt in y»n rotated 
to tiie yen/ dollar spot exchange rate 
at maturity. 

If the rate is Y17130 to the dollar, 
the redemption win be at par. If the 
yen appreciates beyond that, re- 
demption will be lower, and if the 
yen is weaker the redemption 
ATTwnmt win be higher. 

The French fmm» marked aeems 
unsto p p able, in spite of worries 
about a realignment in the Euro- 
oean Monetary Svstem appearing 
again. The Renault deal last week 
was slipped in as an extra for the 
January calendar. Tbday. bankers 
in Paris are to agree the deab for 
the February list, with two borrow- 
ers, one foreign, one French, 
expected. 


In the D-Mark market traders 
are now much less concerned by 
the size of a new issue raterutar 
when it is announced. February’s 
total of 26 deals with a value rf DM 
6.71 bn would in earlier months 
hare caused some concern. But now 
most dealers seem to think that 
they will not all appear, and in any 
case the fixed-rate market has been 
receptive to issues lately. 

Only one floater is due in Febru- 
ary. which should be a great relief 
to the market, especially if it turns 
out to be uncapped like the EEC’s 
deal last week. 

Commerzbank started the new 
list on Friday with a DM 300m issue 
for DaHchi Kangyo using foe 
harmless warrants idea pioneered 
in the Eurodollar market and also 
applied to the Mae Euroyen 
issue. 

The warrants, priced at $25 each 
which give foe right to buy a non- 
callable issue with the same coupon 
and maturity as foe host bonds, 
w»mp in for some criticism thnng h. 
Dealers said that they were difficult 
to place and were trading below the 
issue price. The host bond must be 
surrendered to the war- 

rants in the first five years. After 
that exercise b for cash, and the 
host bond is callable. 

- New issue activity has been lower 
in tiie Swiss franc foreign bond 
market over the last couple rf 
weeks. That has allowed the mar- 
ket to remain stable, tot with no 
pi gar trends. 


TCb announcement appears as a matter rf record only. 
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Full-year 
losses at 
Amax top 
$600m 

By Our Financial Staff 

AMAX, the US natural resources 
group which last month em b arked 
on a big reorganisation rf its metal 
businesses, reported a prelimi- 
nary unaudited net loss rf 5103m, or 
SI .56 a share, for the fourth quarter 
of 1985. 

The latest figure compares with a 
deficit of 5259m a year earlier but, 
(grimting special factors, losses are 
running at similar levels. 

The 1985 quarter figure indudes 
a charge rf S45m to provide for 
losses on t u ngs te n and base metals 
properties and investments. 

There is also a $45m charge on 
the expected sale rf the company’s 
agricultural chemicals business, off- 
set by a net gain of the same 
amount from the wl» rf the iron 
ore business. 

For all 1985, the net loss was 
5621m, including a S350m second- 
quarter provision against losses on 
properties and investments. In 1884 
the company lost 5238.3m, or 53.86 a 
share. 

Meanwhile, the company’s sub- 
sidiary Amax Exploration has 
signed an agreement w i th Corfo, 
Chile’s state development agency 
i the CTiiIpmti molybdenum com- 
pany Molibdenos y Metales for the 
development and production of bor- 
ic add, potassium and lithium in 
the Atacama flat* in northern 

ChiTo 

Total investment will be about 
5200m, and annual sales are expect- 
ed to reach 5130m. Amax will take a 
63.75 per cent equity stake in the 
project 

• No ran da, the Canadian mining, 
energy and forest products group, 
will add about CS61m (US$42Jhn) to 
its cash resources from the take- 
over rf Tara Exploration and Devel- 
opment by Finland' s Outokumpu 
mining group, writes Robert Gib- 
bens in Montreal. 

Noranda owns 48 per cent of Tare 
and Northgate Exploration 10 per 
cent 


Wellington joins renegotiations 


FIRST. SWEDEN, now New Zea- 
land. The spate of renegotiations rf 
note issuance facilities in the Eu- 
romarkets is set to thi* 

week when New Zealand an- 
nounces new terms on its SL5bn 
Citicorp-led facility, writes Peter 
Montagnon in London. 

The deal was originally one of foe 
first f a c il i ties pioneered as early as 
1979 though its terms have been 
successively changed and the 
amount increased until it took its 
present form in 1984. 

Paradoxically New Zealand is 
just in the process of drawing on 
the facility for the first time since 
the last revision. It has asked for 
hiri* on the issue of 5100m in notes. 

But that is unlikely to stop it 
seeking to reduce the total amount 
rf the diml m part of its efforts to 
cut the cost The 10-basis-point an- 
nual mmiwitmpnf W 15 atari KVpt y 
to be reduced. 

New Zealand has this year em- 
barked on a major debt refinancing 
programme to cut its overall bor- 
rowing costs. In January it 
launched both a Yankee bond issue 
in foe New York market and a float- 
ing-rate note to replace earlier, 
more expensive debt for a total rf 
S500ul 

Its decision to move also on the 
Euronote facility follo ws both the 
example of Sweden and a positive 
response to a much smaller recent 
5100m deal for Air New Zealand, 
despite very tight terms which in- 
cluded 8 5-basis-point fqwtwilmgnf ; 
fee. 


New Zealand will, however, be 
launching its deal while the jury is 
still out on the terms of Sweden's 
refinancing. Sweden had asked for 
replies to be in by last Friday to its 
request for better terms on a S4bn 
facility arranged in 1984 which is to 

be cut in half. 

At the weekend, however, many 
were still outstanding tho u gh thi$ is 
thought to reflect the tight reply 
dosdltnp rather than any funda- 
mental market opposition to the 
deal. 

Elsewhere, Standard Life, the 
Scottish insurance company, hes 
awarded the mandate for a £175m 
credit to Citicorp after a fierce bid- 
ding process which saw offers from 
a total rf 30 banks. 

That has led to even finer terms 
than the market initially expected 
with the margins set at 10 basis 
points for the first three years ris- 
ing to 125 points for the next seven. 

The deal is denominated in ster- 
ling (though it can also be drawn in 
dollars) ami since it is transferable 
counts as a securities market opera- 
tion under Bank of England regula- 
tions. That has led to the appoint- 
ment of Samuel Montagu as UK 
s po ns oring bank. 

Standard f.«fa thus joined Bel- 
gium last week in the ranks rf bor- 
rowers now able to raise funds in 
the Eurocredit market at mar gins 
less than ft per cent Belgium's 
5500m deal, led by Morgan Guaran- 
ty, is considered to bear very fine 
terms and represents a break with 


tradition as it was not mandated to 
a Belgian hank. 

One explanation for this is that 
Bpl gi ii m syndicated a S300m credit 
exclusively with local banks late 
last year, but the market is still 
watching carefully to see whether 
Belgian banks will support this deal 
too, amid some concern that, if they 
do not, syndication could be rather 
slow. 

While East Germany is now con- 
centrating on adjusting the terms of 
existing borrowings, the Soviet 
Union continues to raise money 
apace. National Westminster Bank 
has won a S200m equivalent man- 
date from Vneshtorgbank, its for- 
eign trade bank. 

The deal bears an interest mar- 
gin rf ft per cent over eight years 
with repayments beginning after 
«rfy, and funds will be mart** avail- 
able in either D-Marks or Swiss 
franco 

NatWest also announced on Fri- 
day night that it had won a man- 
date from Thom-EMI of the UK for 
a £ 2 00 m, six-year credit facility al- 
though terms are not currently be- 
ing disclosed. 

Other sterling deals to emerge 
last week included a C75m uncom- 
mitted one-year bankers’ accept- 
ance facility for Sweden's Electro- 
lux and a £50m, seven-year credit 
for Am Re/Aetna (UK). Both deals 
are led by S. G. Warburg, and the 
latter, which is designed to finance 
the borrower's purchase of the Tyn- 
dall Group from Globe Investments, 


•will carry a margin rf 20 basis 
points. 

Terms are meanwhile starting to 
emerge for the £4.29bn commercial 
bank financing for the Channel 
Tunnel. The deal, to which 31 banks 
have already committed in princi- 
ple between £40m and £ 200 m 
apiece, will bear an initial margin 
of 1ft per cent over London Inter- 
bank Offered Rates (Libor) until 
the tunnel is complete in 1991 Once 
revenue starts flowing, the margin 
will drop to 1 per cent 

The life of the borrowing will be 
18 years, but it is expected that the 
credit will be extensively refin- 
anced in the bond market once 
revenue starts to flow. 

Also, none of the bank commit- 
ments will become available for 
drawing before £05Om of equity is 
in place, around the third quarter rf 
this year. 

The credit will go into syndica- 
tion later this year with foe five 
founder shareholders - Banque In- 
dosuez, Banque Nationale de Paris, 
Credit Lyonnais, National Westmin- 
ster and Midland - playing promi- 
nent roles. 

• Romania has shelved plans to 
take out a 5150m, five-year syndi- 
cated credit under a mandate 
awarded in December to Kuwait 
Foreign Trading, Contracting and 
I nvestm ent Co (KFTC3C), a 
KFTC1C official told Reuters. Ro- 
mania felt it would be able to get 
better terms if it waited several 
months before coming to the mar- 
ket, he said. 
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Scandinavian Bank profits rise 17% 


BY NICK BUNKER IN LONDON AND WILLIAM DUILFORCE IN GENEVA 


SCANDINAVIAN Bank, the Lon- 
don-based consortium bank with as- 
sets rf £3£7bn ($4.6bn), has report- 
ed a pre-tax profit for 1985 of 
£14.2m, an increase rf 17 per cent 
on the 1984 figure. 

Improved earnings allowed foe 
bank to double its general provision 
against loss, said Mr Garrett Bou- 
ton, foe bank’s managing director. 
But an increase in tax charges cut 
after-tax profits to £9.06x0, down 
from nearly £llm the previous 
year. 


The bulk rf the gains fo total 
revenue came from an increase in 
net interest income, combined with 
extra profits from foreign exchange 
dealing and from the Geneva-based 
investment management service 
operated by Banque Scandinave en 
Suisse (BSS), which is jointly 
owned by Scandinavian Bank and 
foe Northern Ifcust Company rf the 
US. 

There were also particularly 
strong gams in Australia, where 
Scandinavian Bank acquired 100 
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per cent ownership of a "local mer- 
chant bank, said Mr Bouton. But in 
London profits from Eurobond deal- 
ing had been approximately halved 
to £600,000 after record results in 
the previous year. 

Banque Scandinave en Suisse, 
having absorbed losses incurred in 
1981-83, almost doubled its set earn- 
ings to SFr 8.5m (£4 2m). It plans to 
expand its investment managem ent 
operations this year in Zurich and 
via a sew company to be establish- 
ed in London. 
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IIS MONEY AND CREDIT 


Treasury refunding will test positive mood 


WALL STREET bond prices 
moved higher again for the third 
consecutive week in spite of 
little change in US money mar- 
ket rates. 

Spurring the advance was the 
Japanese discount rate cut — 
which again raised hopes of a 
gimiiar move in the US — and 
a consensus that the sharp de- 
cline In oil prices will buoy 
economic activity but that, its 
positive impart on inflation will 
more than outweigh this 
negative factor for the credit 
markets. 

The markets*s resolve will he 
tested this week by the record 
$23tm quarterly refu ndin g com- 
prising $9bn of three-year notes 
on Tuesday, $7bn of ten-year 
notes on Wednesday — coupled 
with an additional $lbn In 
foreign-targeted notes — and 
S7bn of 30-year bonds on Thurs- 
day. 

In the midst of the auctions 
President Ronald Reagan will 
deliver bis State of the Union 
address — delayed from last 
wed; by the space shuttle 
tragedy. Mr Phllin Bra verm an 
of Briggs Schaedle, says the 
President will call for greater 
congressional efforts to reduce 
the budget deficit, propose the 
sale of some government assets, 
and consider ways to stabilise 
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the dollar “all of which would 
make it easier for the Fed to 
ease.” 

Mr Bra verm an believes the 
President will especially em- 
phasise the need for congres- 
sional action to cut domestic 
spending if Gramm-Budman is 
found unconstitutional. 

A Federal -court could rule as 
early as this week on this issue 
which would then be sent to the 
Supreme Court for ruling prob- 
ably late this summer. 

The i point reduction In the 
Japanese discount rate to 4J> 


per cent had been widely ex- 
pected and largely discounted 
by market traders. Neverthe- 
less it renewed hopes that the 
Federal Reserve Board may 
now have, additional fl e x ib ility 
to esse 

Some market economists, in- 
cluding Mr Bravennan, believe 
the Fed has already shifted to 
a slightly easier monetary policy 
stance as evidenced by the 
lower discount window borrow- 
ings in recent weeks. 

“ This should translate into a 
drop In the funds rate to at least 


7} per cent or perhaps 7| per- 
cent,” says Hr Bravennan, who 
argues that “The latest easing 
is probably in response to the 
consequences of the oil price 
slide, improved inflation pros- 
pects, Japanese easing moves, 
and to insure a healthier US 
economy.'’ , 

However many Wall Street 
economists say they have not 
detected any shift In Fed policy 
and do not expect such a move 
soon. Among them Dr Henry 
Kaufman of Salomon Brothers 
says. " The Federal Reserve 
Board will not ease monetary 
policy in the current environ- 
ment, so short-term rates are 
likely to remain at or near 
current levels.” 

Mr David Jones of Aubrey 
Lanston agrees, saying; “ The re- 
duction of Japan’s discount rate 
was construed by some market 
participants as affording the Fed 
greater flexibility in seeking 
easier monetary conditions. It 
seems likely however that Fed 
officials will resist easing policy 
further In the near-term." 

In spite of these divergent 
views there is widespread agree- 
ment on two issues. 

First the fall in oil prices are 
seen as sparring economic 
activity — although many eco- 


Base rates seem safe but pitfalls ahead 


THE GOVERNMENT has 
weathered another week with- 
out giving in to pressure for a 
rise in base tending rates. In 
fact, with three-month money 
market rates down to about 12 i 
per rmt, the rise that looked 
inevitable two weeks ago now 
seem more remote. 

Ihere are still some nasty 
pitfalls this week, however. 
The meeting of Opec ministers 
may yield no concrete results, 
but it would need little more 
than ominous noises to send the 
OH prices tumbling, and with 
sterling. And tomorrow’s 
figures on money supply and 
AWr-iai reserves are widely 
expected to be uninspiring. 

Forecasting January’s money 
supply figures is a more than 
usually occupation, 

since the Bnnlr of England does 
not give advance warning of 
seasonal adjustments. "The 
market wiU not take any 
interest in the money supply 
this month it is (dear 

that the rise in MO has swung 
the Government behind a rise 
in base rates," says Mr Malcolm 
Roberts of brokers Laing and 
Crukkshahk. 


A figure of £2.5bn for bank 
lending might cause more 
anxiety, but the market is 
already discounting a good deal 
of this and still has been 
resilient for the last week. With 
companies gearing up to take 
advantage of capital allowances 
before they come to an end on 
April 1, it would be surprising 
if bank lending were not now 
strong. . . 

Possibly more alarming is the 
outlook for official reserves. 
Once again, bad news is gene- 
rally expected, but the market 
may not be discounting a fall 
of more than $400 m. If reserves 
drop by as much as the $850m 
forecast by stockbrokers James 
Capel, the impact on market 
sentiment could be damaging. 

It is one thing for the authori- 
ties to abandon their exchange 
rate targets with a good grace 
and allow sterling to fall; It is 
quite another if it turns out 
that they were trying to sustain 
the target and threw good 
money at it to no avail. 

This will not matter if Opec 
ministers manage to give the 
impression that they are going 
'to poll together and lower their 


production. It would take a full 
extraordinary meeting— not this 
week's committee— to take any 
real action, but soothing noises 
can sometimes do the trick. 

The more immediate prob- 
lems caused by the falling oil 
price are for the time being 
predominant, but there is still 
room for concern over its 
longer* erm effects. While some 
brokers argue that there is still 
scope for £500m to £lbn of tax 
cuts in next month’s Budget, 
others fear that the Chancellor 
will have to exceed the present 
targe* Public Sector Borrowing 
Requirement of £7J>bn for 
1986-87, even without tax cuts. 

Mr Keith Skeoch, chief econ- 
omist at James Capri, says that 
the revenue tees of £3bn in 
1986-87 arising from an oil 
price of $20 a barrel and an ex- 
change rate of $1.40 Is Hkely 
to result in a PSBR outturn of 
£8.75bn, broadly unchanged 
from the current year. He fore- 
casts further losses of oil re- 
venues in the following year at 
a time when general tax rev- 
enues wiU be depressed by a 
slowing economy and when 
spending will be under pressure 
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no mists believe the record 
December trade deficit could 
lead to a further downward re- 
vision in 1985 fourth-quarter 
real Gross National Product. US 
investors will be watching fee* 
the January employment data 
due out on Friday as an indi- 
cator of whether December’s 
strong showing was a fluke. 

Meanwhile, Citicorp econo- 
mists are now predicting real 
GNF growth of 4 per cent in the 
1986 first half and Manufac- 
turers Hanover economists note. 
“In spite of an initial chorus of 
negativism, lower oil prices 
will turn out to be a welcome 
tonic for global growth." 

Second, Wall Street econo- 
mists widely view the oil price 
decline as having a major posi- 
tive impact on investor in- 
flation expectations — and 
hence potentially helping long- 
term rates edge down further. 
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Treasury Yields 


Salomon Brothers economists 
calculate that if the oil price 
decline holds, the consumer 
price index (CPI) and producer 
price index (PPI) could be as 
much as 0-8 per cent and 2 per 
cent lower respectively in 1986. 
“ That prospect could buoy bond 
prices, even as the chances of 
stronger real economic growth 
improve,” says Dr Kaufman. 

While the refunding will pro- 
vide the first real test for this 
bullish scenario, the markets 


have already signalled an under- 
lying positive mood. 

The continued price rally last 
week sent bond yields at the 
long end back towards their 
early January lows. The 
Treasury long bond closed a full 
point up at 105J to yield 9Ji8 
per cent compared with 9.42 per 
cent a week ago. Most Govern- 
ment bond prices posted gains 
of between 8 and 11 points. In 
contrast most short-term rates 


were little changed «*£**•** 
producing a further flattening 
in the Treasury jrfeM curve, 
in the corporate markets bond 
prices rose by an average of one 
point paced by strong - grins 
early in the week, which 
prompted a flurry of new touo 
activity. New issue yields fell 
by between ten and 26 basis 
points amid new issue volume of 
around $l£bn. ; 


AD this would lead to a PSBR 
of £llbn, which is 2.75 per cent 
of GDP, compared to the 1.75 
per cent targeted in the 
Medium Term Financial 
Strategy. “With no room for 
tax cuts and lisitg unemploy- 
ment ahead of the next election 
fiscal problems look set to com- 
pound increasing political 
worries.” 

Political worries were already 
at work in the market ten days 
ago, when index-linked gilts 
gained If points in one day. and 
they continued last Monday with 
further gains of I point In the 
index-linked sector. By Tues- 
day, however, they were gone, 
as the market celebrated Mrs 
Thatcher’s performance in Par- 
liament by exhausting the tap 
of Treasury 10 per cent 2008 at 
a price of £252. 

That leaves the market un- 
tapped, hut there is little pres- 
sure for funding in the current 
year, and the authorities have 
made a nice start on next year’s 
funding with the second all on 
its latest issue. 

George Graham 
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Fermenta forecasts jump in earnings 


BT KEVIN DONE, NORDIC CORRESPONDENT M STOCKHOLM 


FERMENTA, the fast-growing 
Swedish biotechnology and 
pharmaceuticals g ro up , expects 
to achieve profits hi excess of 
SKr Xbn (gmm) a year once 
it- has completed the planned 
takeover of Sooessons, Leo. and 
Gambro. 

Mr Befaat el-Sayed, chief 
executive and majority share* 
holder of Fermenta, said the 
company had decided not to con- 
solidate Pharmacia, Sweden’s 
second largest pharmaceuticals 
group, in which it is planning 
to purchase a substantial 
minority - shareholding from 
Volvo. - 

Fermenta will acquire a hold- 
ing of around. 40 per cent of the 
votes and 12 to 13 per cent of 
the equity from Volvo. It cur- 
rently has an option to pur- 


chase a further 11 to 12 per 
cent of> the votes through 
Svenska ffyndffohnwiw n, but Mr 
etSayeed refused to say what 
would happen.to this stake. 

- Fermenta’s move to take over 
control of Pharmacia has 
aroused strong criticism from 
foreign inv e s t or s in Pharmacia, 
particularly in the US and the 
UK, but the move has been 
welcomed by the Pharmacia, 
board. 

-Fermenta said that it plans to 
retain Gambro, the Swedish 
. mapiifartuTpr of kidney dWy ff^ ff 
equipment within the group 
and that it win establish » new 
business sector in medical 
equipment 

The Fermenta bid for 
Sonessons is - worth around 
SKr 3_23bn_ The company plans 
to consolidated the Sonessons 


subsidiaries Leo/Ferrosan and 
Gambro, but will sell off the 
Sonessons engineering opera* 
tions. 

In _ an attempt to dampen 
criticism from financial 
analysts that too little is known 
about the ztew Fe r m enta 
grouping; the company has 
presented a series of forecasts 
for the group in 1989. 

On a 12-month basis 
Fermenta claims that it will 
have a turnover of SKr62bn 
and profits (after financial 
Items and minority interests) 
of SKrL2bn to SKrLfibn. 

The forecasts are based on 
the planned acquisitions as well 
. as some smaller takeovers 
which have not yet been 
announced Pharmacia is not 
consolidated. 

Fermenta is forecasting after 


tax earnings per share of 
SKr 18 to SKr 23.70 on the basis 
of 46.7m issued shares. 
Excluding minority interests, 
Fermenta would have an equity- 
to-debt ratio of 36 per cent 

Ferme n ta has grown at 
break-neck speed since the 
company was taken over by Mr 
el-Sayed, an EgyptianJwm 
micro biologist in 1982. 

Through a rapid series of 
acquisitions, Fermenta turnover 
has grown from SKr 86m in. 
1982 to a forecast level of 
SKrL37bn in 1985 and 
SKr 6u2bn after the current 
planned acquisitions. At the 
same time earnings after 
financial items have grown 
from SKr 4m in 1982 to a fore- 
cast SKr 300m in 1985 and in 
excess of SKr lbn with the new 
acquisitions. 


People Express to buy PBA 
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dividend 

By PWd Chccsufght In Brussels 

FETTROF1NA, the Belgian- oil 
and energy group which has 
made .an -agreed bid for 
Charterhouse Petroleum of the 
UK, has reported net income 
for 1985 of BFrlTbn (8348m), 
or 10.1 per cent more than a 
year before. 

The group, the largest 
industrial concern in Belgium, 
is raising its dividend propor- 
tionately to BFr 330. But for 
the 1988 and 1984 years. 
Fetrofina offered onefor-10 
bonus share issues. 

The dividend was declared, 
Petroflna said, * notwithstand- 
ing the current instability of 
our industry." 

The increase in both profits 
and dividends follows a well- 
established pattern. For the last 
17 years, profits have been 
rising steadily at an annual 
average of over 13 per cent. 

The 1985 result was readied 
solely from operating income. 
AH non-recurring incom e was 
offset by the' write-off of extra- 
ordinary charges.’ 

The rise in profits came 
largely from the performance 
of the group’s refining-market- 
ing division. Group has invested 
heavily In the past in conver- 
sion units for changing heavy 
oil fractions into light fractions. 
They account for 35 per cent 
of Petroftna’s refining capacity, 
double foe industry average. 

This has permitted a concen- 
tration on high value . added 
products. 


BY OUR NEW YORK STAFF 

PEOPLE EXPRESS, the fast 
growing US cut-price airline, 
has agreed to acquire Province- 
town-Boston Airline, a com- 
muter carrier currently opera- 
ting under Chapter 11 of the 
US bankruptcy code. 

The planned acquisition marks 
the third deal announced by 
People Express in less than 
three months. In November it 
acquired foe Denver-based 
Frontier Airlines and recently 
announced an agreement to 
acquire Britt Airways, foe 
nation's third largest com m uter 
airline with hubs in Chicago and 
St Louis. 

The acquisitions underline 


Growth slows 
at-Oob Med 

By Datvfd Hot-ego in Paris 

CLUB MEDITEKRANEE, the i 
French-owned holiday gro up , j 
registered a slowdown in profit ! 
growth last year. 

Net consolidated earnings 
climbed by 8 per cent during 
1984-85 to FEr 266.6m ($3&5m)- 
on foe basis of a 17 per cent 
climb In turnover to FFr 5J)bn. 
Thin compares with a 20 per 
cent profit growth In 1983-84. 

This year's increase takes 
account of an exchange rate 
calculated on the basis of the 
average for the season instead 
of at foe close of foe financial 
year. On this basis 198384 net 
earnings have been . revised 
downwards to FFr 246m. 


People Express* relatively re- 
cent strategy of building a 
nationwide network to compete 
with other major US domestic 
carriers. 

People Express has made its 
name as a cut-price and low 
cost carrier and said it would 
provide funds to help Province- 
town-Boston Airlines (PBA) 
emerge from Chapter 1 L 

Under the agreement PBA’s 
creditors have provided an addi- 
tional 3500,000 of secured debt 
while People Express has 
agreed to provide up to $700,000 
in secured debt, subject to court 
approval 

People Express would then 


acquire PBA under a court- 
approved plan of reorganisation 
on terms yet to be negotiated. 
People Express has also been 
given an option to acquire sir 
PBA aircraft. 

PBA was once the nation’s 
largest commuter airline with 
major routes in the north east 
and Florida, but filed for pro- 
tection from creditors in 
March last year. 

In November 1984 the airline 
was shut down for two weeks 
by Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion officials because of safety 
violations. The following month 
one of Its aircraft crashed kill- 
ing 13 people. 


Swedish Insurance group 
falls Into SKr 310m loss 

BY DAVID BROWN IN STOCKHOLM 


SKANDIA of Sweden, one of 
Europe's largest insurance com- 
panies, plunged into a loss 
before tax and extraordinary 
items of SKr 310m ($4L3m) 
last year compared with a 
profit of SKr 354m in 1984, but 
it will twaintaiT* its dividend ant ^ 
says it expects its 1988 per- 
formance to improve “ consider- 
ably.” 

The figures do not include 
results fox Skandla Inter- 
national, the International re- 
insurance division of which 55 
per cent was recently floated 
for SKr 876m. These are to be 
released in mid-April and are 
expected to be on the break- 


even leveL 

Skandia’s board has recom- 
mended an unchanged divi- 
dend of SKr 6 per share and 
has proposed a five-forgone share 
split 

Total premium income in the 
domestic non-life sector climbed 
by 15 per cent to SKr 3-53bn — 
with most of the increase com- 
ing in the commercial division. 

However, the non-life busi- 
ness was hit by heavy claims 
and price competition. The con- 
sumer division lost SKr 240m, 
against a profit of SKr 4m last 
year and commercial division 
results tumbled from a profit of 
SKr 110m to a loss of SKr 150m. 


• 31ns announcement appeaaasamaUerofrecordonfy. 


A$ 40,000,000 

15% per cent Depositary Receipts due 1991 

issued by BankeraThistee Company Limited evidencing entitlement to payment 
of principal and interest on deposits with 

BANCA NAZIONALE DELL’ AGRICOLTURA S.p.A. 

(incorporated with limited liability in the Republic of Italy) 

London Branch 

(licensed deposit-taker) 


Den norske Creditbank 
Swiss Volksbank 

Banco di Roma International S .A. 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert S A. 

DG BANK Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank 
Euromobiliare S.p.A. 

GenossenschaftUche Zentralbank AG Vienna 
Great Pacific Capital 
Italian International Bank Pic 

(MonteDei Raschi Di Siena Banking Group) 
Salomon Brothers International limited 
Shearson Lehman Brothers International 
Tokai International Limited 
Wallman&Co. Limited 
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Comanche 
Peak hits 
snag over 
red tape 

By Mary Kings In Dalhi 

A SUP-UP over red tape has 
added to problems at the 
North Central Texas nuclear 
power plant, better known as 
Comanche Peak, which to 
already five yean behind 

sfoedule. 

Now it has hero discovered ' 
that someone forgot to renew 

the construction permits for 
foe first unit of the 2.300 Hw 
twin reactor plant, when they 
expired last July. 

This had led the Dallas- 
based Citizens Association for 
Sound Energy to hurl accusa- 
tions of incompetence not 
only at Texas Utilities, which 
is building foe $5bn plaid 75 
miles south-west of Dallas, 
but at the regional office of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission. 

Work on the first unit 
stopped last week and 100 
men were laid off, although 
another 300 were transferred 
to unit two. 

Mr Jim Boyle, Public 
Counsel for the Texas Public 
Utility Commission, said the 
stoppage was “ a very sad 
occurrence, because every day 
foe plant to delayed costs 
$lm in interest.” 

Five years ago Texas Utili- 
ties took over the quality 
assurance programme at 
Comanche Peak from Brown 
& Root, foe main contractor. 
In January last year Federal 
inspectors reported 90 m any 
flaws in the plant's design, 
construction. 

and inspection that all opera- 
tional licence bearings were 
suspended. 


Transamerica 
share issue 

By Alexander Nicoll 

TRANSAMERICA, the US 
group which last week re- 
vealed plans to focus on fin- 
ancial services and divest its 
other interests, is making a 
$L75m share tone of which 20 
per cent Is to be sold in 
Europe. 

Swiss Bank Corporation 
International to arranging 
the European offering of lm 
shares from London, aided by 
other banks in each of 
Europe’s major fi-riai 
centres. Salomon Brothers and 
Goldman Sachs are handling 
the US issue of 4m shares. 
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Syntex (U.S.A.) Inc. 

(Incorporated in the Slate of Delaware, U.S.A.) 


Japanese Yen 20,000,000,000 

6%% Guaranteed Notes due 1993 

.UDCondSlkmally guaranteed as to payment of principal and interest by 

Syntex Corporation 

Issue Price 101 per cent. 


LTCB International Limited 


Morgan Guaranty Ltd 


Toyo Trust International limited 


Bankers Trnst International Limited 
Chase Investment Bank 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Fiyi International Finance Limited 
IBJ International Limited 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 
Morgan Stanley International 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert S. A. 

Credit Lyonnais 
Daiwa Europe Limited 
Goldman Sadis International Corp. 
Kredietbank Intemational Group 
Mftsnfi Finance Inte matinnn! Limit ed 
The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd, 


Nomura Internationa] Limited Swiss Bank Corporation International IJmited 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) limited 

Yasuda Trust Europe Limited 


S.G. Warburg & Co. Ltd. 
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Wates City signs £56m 
debt rescheduling plan 


BY MICHAEL CASSEIU PROPERTY CORRESPONDENT 


Wates City of Loudon 
Properties, 'which owns a major 


BOARD MEETINGS 


signed a £56m debt rescheduling 
agreement 

The company was floated in 
September 1984 and the deal 
confirms the group's transition 
in status from a secured 
borrower to an unsecured 
borrower. It will enable it to 
repay nearly all of its existing 
debt and leave substantial funds 
to finance the next phase of its 
development programme. The 
package is also designed substan- 
tially to reduce the company's 
borrowing costs. 

Under the agreement, Wates 
has signed a £56m. unsecured, 
seven-year multiple option 
facility. TnaMnp it one of only 
two UK property companies to 
use this formula. The other is 
HEPC, which in January 
announced a £200m loan package. 
Around one-third of the lands 
raised will go towards repaying 
existing Wates* debt, with the 
balance providing finance for 
future development 

The facility, under which the 
maximum interest rate payable 
will never exceed sterling 


Tho following companies have notified 
deiea of board meetings to the Stock 
Exchange. Such meetings am usually 
held, lor the purpose of considering 
dividends. Official indication!, am not 
available as to whether the dividends 
pm .interims pr finals and . die sub- 
division^ -shdincn below ere based 
mainly on Inst year's timetable. 

TODAY 

Interims — Andra De Brett. Textured 

Jereey. 

final— Suiloilgh. 


LIBOR plus OB per cent a year, 
Involves a sterling advance 
tender panel of 19 banks, the 
panel will bid competitively for 
short-term sterling advances, to 
be made when the developer 
requires funds. Wates may 
subsequently add other options 
to the facility, among which Is 
the. issue of Eurocommerdlal 
Paper. 

If the tender panel does not 
meet Wates’ requirements, 
either In cost terms or scale 
of funds, the tender panel will 
he supported by a syndicate of 
five banks who have committed 
to fund Wates over a period of 
seven years. They are First 


FUTURE DATES 

Interims 

Datran International Fab B 

Graavanor Square Pro parties... Fab 19 
Manganeaa Bronx* Fob 11 

Finale — 

Aaron son Bros, Fob 8 

Goode Currant and Murray ... Fab 6 

Newman Tonka ... ............. Fob 4 

Radius Fab 25 

Somportnx Fab 28 


Interstate Bank of California, 
N. M. Rothschild and Sons, 
Standard Chartered Bank, Allied 
Irish Investment Bank and 
Postipankki (UK). The same 
banks are also on the tender 
pane!. 

Wates City is engaged in a 
number of property develop- 
ments. It has just completed its 
17,500 sq ft office development 
at Bakers Hall, Harp Lane, City 
and is still considering, with 
partners Friends Provident, 
plans for the refurbishment or 
redevelopment of Winchester 
House, the 250,000 sq ft City 
office building jointly purchased 
last year for £65m. 


Sun Alliance business mixed 


Sun Alliance Insurance Group 
has announced the complete 
integration of its life operations 
with that of Phoenix Assurance 
which was acquired 18 months 
ago, incorporating combined 
funds of £3.7bn. 

Management structures and 
personnel have been co- 
ordinated under Ur B. A. Wright 
as general manager and Mr S. L. 
Smaller as chief actuary. The 
marketing and distribution net- 
works has been integrated. 

The main life and pension 
product ranges, both traditional 
and unit-linked, will be marketed 


under the Sun Life name. He 
Phoenix name will be retained 
for the specialist products in 
which it was a leader — individual 
term, group life and PHL There 
will be rationalisation of product 
range during 1988 under the Sun 
Alliance umbrella. 

The direct sales operations 
will come within the ambit of 
the former Phoenix subsidiary 
Property Growth Assurance. 

The group reported a mixed 
pattern of new business in 1985 
with new annual premiums 
slightly lower at £90 6m against 
£91-8m, but with single premium 
business advancing from £123 Jm 
to £154£m. The pensions market 


showed strong growth during 
the year with premiums up by 
more than a third. 

The group has announced new 
reversionary bonus rates for 
1986 for its main classes of 
business. The bonus rale applic- 
able to the basic benefit has been 
reduced from £4 per cent to 
£3.75 per cent. However, the rate 
applicable to existing bonuses it 
lifted from £6 to £7.50 par cent. 

This change will not result in 
any maturing contract getting 
lower payments compared with 
those made at the end of 1965. 
The effect will be to give the 
greatest increase to the longer 
duration policies. 


I. & J. 
Dyson 
rises 89% 
to £0.3m 

An 89 per cent increase In 
pre-tax profits has been 
achieved by J. & J. Dyson, 
Sheffield-based maker of 
refractory materials and 
articulated trailers, in the six 
months ended September 
1985. 

On turnover ahead from 
£19.22m to £20.7510, the 
group’s pre- and post-tax 
result was up from £159,000 
to £30L060, mid earnings per 
share jumped from L15p to 
2JSp. 

The interim dividend is 
held at 2p, but the directors 
say that if the company’s 
optimism in the future is 
justified, consideration will 
be given for an increase in 
the final. In 1984/85 an 
unchanged 2p final was paid 
when total profits were 
£727,707 (£999,331). 

The economic climate in 
which heavy manufacturing 
industry has operated during 
the half year has not been 
as buoyant as the company 
might have expected, the 
directors state. However, due 
to the company’s extensive 
rationalisation and increased 
efficiency, progress has been 
made in the refractories divi- 
sion, and there is an expecta- 
tion of a farther Improvement 
in profitability. 

Revenues from the mineral 
re s ourc es during the period 
amounted to £200,009, but as 
previously stated, the Scot- 
tish site should be operating 
Bt wuriwnnn capacity iiMriag 

1988, having overcome the 
aftermath of the miners’ 
strike. 

H & G Tankers has now 
established a presence in the 
American market by produc- 
ing four tankers for use by 
American petroleum distribu- 
tors. 

All other companies in the 
general division have oper- 
ated profitably, the directors 
say, and are experiencing 
better trading conditions in 
the current half. 


Global profit 14% ahead in first half 


Global Group, meat and meat 
products concern, reports turn- 
over up by 59 per cent and pre- 
tax <profits higher by 14 per cent 
in the six months to November 
30 1985. The results were 

achieved despite what the 
directors describe as difficult 
trading conditions In some of its 
"main markets. 

They add that since the end 
of the period UK trade has been 
hit by adverse media publicity 
about meat and meat products. 
International trade has been 
affected by the continuing 


strength of the pound 

Turnover for this USM-qnoted 
company rose from £lL13m to 
£27.05m. Pre-tax profits were 
£173,000 (&52400) and with a 
tax charge of £80,000 (£77,000) 
and minorities taking £2,000 
(nil) the earnings per lOp share 
came out at 2.3p (Up). The 
interim dividend is unchanged at 
lp- 

Last month the group acquired 
25 per cent of Barf restone 
Cottage Delicatessen for £100,000 
cash. It is to buy a further 25 
per cent for another £100,000 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

jr 

(A Canadian Chartered Bank) 

£100,000,000 

Floating Rate Debentures 2000 

Issue Price 100.10 per cent 

For the three months 31st January, 1986 to 
30th April, 1986 the Debentures will bear an 
interest rate of 12.975% per annum and the 
coupon amount per £10,000 denomination will 
be £316.38. 

Agent Bank 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 
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TR. ind. and Gen. T*t- s'apcDb 1982-47 
Mac 

TH Trastus Cpo. I.Sd 
T ex 1-5P 

Thermal Scientific Up 


*"“■ ***'■ , - 4p f£te* D M£t ™ cs - 

54 “- m SE^i'SSF^S 

iim Wnn o.42p N ew m an Tonka 

KaoMlH.-Oaafce-Pw.kW 1B92 SZ26.04 JMe rf aa n 

Mooruate IpvT T*t- 4Aa Flaoaecfi 


WMtacrott Z-5p- Da. A.IpcPT. 2.05P 
Wight Coffin* RW barter'd Scott lX5p 


Wltan in*, l-Sp. z.7pcPT. ija P 
BOARD MEETINGS — 


Murray loronw TR. l.Bp 


77H* announcement appear* as a matter of rac oral only. 


Cattle^(Hddings)p.lx: 

Increased and Extended Facilities 
of 

£40,000,000 

Prodded by 

THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND PLC 
MIDLAND BANK pic 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO . 

A P BANK LIMITED 

KLEINWORT, BENSON LIMITED 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANKING GROUP LIMITED 

SINGER & FRIEDLANDER LIMITED 

COUNTY BANK LIMITED 

MORGAN GRENFELL & CO LIMITED 

WESTPAC BANKING CORPORATION 


Gold Fields of South Africa 
. Howard Stuttering 
LDM 
Uaftadi 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
AaOiOT I noil- Fend 50-0411 
Coo*. Co- Bidttantein Mine i.17X»p 
Da Been Con*. Mines AOpcPf. iR«J 
28-072 ESP. 40ocPf. (BrJ 2C.0728SP. 
BpcZmlPf- 1.042900 

Gn ana laird West Diamond Mining 5.3448 Bp 
S 344890 

Royal Bank Scotland 2009 £148.08. 
Samuel CHJ lp. Do. A Non-V Ip. 
irann»*T February 5 
COMPANY. MEETINGS — _ _ 

Tate and Lyle. London Marriott Hotel, 
Duke Street, tjrasvenor Square. W-. 11-30 
Ton stall Telecom. WMttev Lodge. Whitley 
Bridge. YoriaaUe. u.OQ 
BOARD MEETINGS — 

MpMe 

natron international 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
American Medical into l. iBn*- 
GoM Plaid* of Soatk Africa Cmr Red Pf 


Marsh and McLennan 67 -5 da, 

Stemberp IJ5a 

1 THURSDAY FEBRUARY C 

COMPANY MEETINGS— 

AE. Savor Hotel. Strand. WC 12.00 

Akrovd 'and Smltnwa. Anstin Friars 

Home. 2-0 Aorta Brian. EC. 12.30 
. Bam-Andenon. SC Jama* Home. 


FINANCIAL TIMES STOCK INDICES 
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FT- Act Alt-Sfiaro. .. 1 60O.4X~f6S3.4oj 688.46 \ 688.40 i 679,41 ! 673-50 ] 702.06 j S 31.88 702.08 6 W 
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FLAG INVESTMENT, a sub- 
sidiary of Cavenham Property 

Holdings, has turned in a pre- 
and post-tax profit of £009,583, 
against £557,634, for the six 
months to end-September 1985. 
WILLOUGHBY'S Consolidated, 
which . has interests in ranching 
and land owning, has suffered a 
fall in full year taxable profits 
from £642,000 to £507/100 on turn- 
over down from £L66m to £L17m. 
The single dividend for the year 
to end-September 1985 has been 
cut by lp to 4p. Earnings per 
share were 162p (12 .Op), reflect- 
ing lower tax of £200,000 against 
£381,000. 

F.T. Share Information 

The following securities have 
been added to the Share 
Information Services: 

Abbott Mead Vidcets (Section:. 

Paper, Printing & Advertising} 
Ashley (Laura) Biddings 
(Drapery & Stores) 

Bootiiam Engineers 
(Engineering) 

Cranswick Mill Gronp. (Food, 
Groceries) 

I Lexicon Inc (Electricals) 

Norank Systems (Engineering? 


LADBROKE INDEX 

1,158-1,162 ( + 6) 
Based on FT Index 
Tel: 01-427 4411 


Haynes up midway 
and prepares for 
further expansion 
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Haynes Publishing Group, 
Somerset-based book publisher 
and retailer, has lifted pre-tax 
profits in the six months to end- 
November 1985, by £14,000 to 
£850,000. 

This is a “ small but useful 
increase” Mr John Haynes, the 
chairman says, bearing in mind 
the comparative result was excep- 
tionally good, up from the 
£417,000 in the first half of 1983- 
84. 

The directors are stepping up 
the interim dividend by lp to 
5p to reduce disparity. A total 
of 13p was paid in 198485 when 
profits reached £1.7m. The pay- 
ment this time is covered twice 
by stated net earnings per 20p 
share of 10.26p (9.02p). 

Turnover for the group, which 
specialises in car ana motorcycle 
publications, totalled £5.05m 
against £4.55 m. Of this the UK 
and exports accounted for £3.62m 
(£3 .12m) and North American 
sales for an unchanged £L43m. 

Mr Haynes explains that 
despite a 12 per cent improve- 
ment in sales in North America 
the strength of the pound meant 
that in sterling terms sales were 
marginally down. 

In the UK a number of non- 
recurring items of expenditure 
has meant the percentage 
increase in turnover is not re- 
flected in a similar or greater 
percentage increase In profit- 
ability. 

In the first half a further 4£00- 
sq-ft factory building was con- 
structed an the Sparkford 
site and 3,000 sq ft of additional 
editorial and sales offices are 
nearing completion, the chair- 
man says. By the end of the 
financial year a. new Bindery- 
line costing £600,000 will have 
been installed. 

In addition, four acres of free- 
hold land have been purchased 
in Sparkford. with planning per- 
mission for light Industrial - use, 
which, although not required 
immediately, ensures that the 
company has a land bank to fall 
back upon as and when required. 
All these items are being 
financed from the group's posi- 
tive cashflow. 

In the US additional costs are 


cash on or before June 2. BCD, Changes in company share 
which produces and markets stakes announced over the past 
frozen pies and other products include: 

to the wholesale trade and United Spring & Steel Group— 
freezer centres, made pre-tax director B. Fenwlck-Smith pur- 
profits of £81,147 on turnover of chased 135,000 shares and now 
£972^64 for the period holds 1,635,000 shares (12.06 per 
February 1 1985 to September cent). 

20 1085. Scottish Ice Sink (1928— C. L. 

BCD is to change its name to Barnard has increased his hold- 
Barfrestone Cottage Delicatessen fog to 10 per cent 
(Dover) and will complement the House Property Co of London 
50 per cent stake Global holds rr-pimpany has been notified by 
in Nash Foods, now renamed St James Corporation Services 
Barfrustone Gottage^ Delicatessen that it has acquired on behalf 
( Canterbury). .of clients. Colespring, a total of 

FINANCIAL DIARY FOR THE WEEK 

The following is a record of the principal business and financial 
engagements during the week. The board meetings are mainly for 
the purpose of considering dividends and official indications are 
not always available whether dividends concerned are interims or 
finals. The sub-divisions shown below are based mainly on last 
year’s timetable. 


SHARE STAKES 


265.000 shares in company (26.5 
per cent). 

Magnet ft Southerns— J. T. 
Dnxbury, chairman, bought 

100.000 ordinary. 

Standard Securities — Director 
G. W. Leigh purchased 44^00 
ordinary to be held beneficially 
and 50,000 ordinary to be held 
non-benefidally. 

Juliana's Holdings — Director 
P. Detre sold 10,000 ordinary on 
January 24. 

Elswick-Mopper — Sir Peter 
Lane acquired 150.000 ordinary 
at 7-5p and now holds 150,000 


_Cbariatte Street. Mandiettr. 12.00 
Grcenall WMtfey. Bellry Haul, Wlshavr. 
Wanvldanlr*. 12-00 
F( BOgRD MEETINGS — 

Aaroaaon Bros 
Fort (Martin) 

Goode Durant and Moray 
Interims! 

Aerospace Engineering 
Ransom (William} 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
Baak O* Tokyo I Curacao) 1391 S221-01 
Britton Build, and Eng. Appliances 0J3p 
££ritisj» Land Ip 

Continental and Industrial TR. 7p 
Farr.ntl 0 5Hn 

HapaaUm Intnl. 1996 $44722 
Imperial, Chemical lads. 10>«DcLn. 1981- 

T HVu namfipC 

International CHatlllef* and Vlntnere 8>tpc 
La. 19B7-92 4 Woe 

Rank PrecWoo inds. 7 C pc DO. 1986-91 
,3Mc _ 


naiuR»a 


7frPcOh. 1989-94 3frPC 


FRIDAY FEBRUARY 7 
COMPANY MEETINGS— 

EldridBC Pom. Dorchester Brnmy. 
Dorchester. Dorset. 12.15 

Pfmanga iC.BJ Roral Hotel. St NTcholaa 
Street. SrertHiroiigh. 2-30 
SC- ivea. Great Eastern Hotel, Uvarpeol 
straac, E.C.. 3J30 

Trtecfrniouttno. 244. Bani'a Road, Oxford. 
11 AS 

Wardlt Storey* Brentiwn Work* Bran- 
them 9.30 

Wlwwav Watson Blrmlnoham Chamber of 
iddertv A commerce, 78. Haiboame 
Rond. Blrml.lgham. 11X0 


being incurred due to changes 
being Implemented to prepare 
foundation for further growth 
and expansion. In the second 
half more management and 
organisational changes will 
occur, Mr Haynes reports. It Is 
intended to expand the editorial 
function and to double the com- 
pany's warehousing capacity. 

At the same time, sales 
managers for the east coast and 
the traditional book trade have 
been appointed, which will result 
in a further increase in expend!- j 
ture in the short term, but it is 
planned that this will lead to ! 
increased sales and profitability i 
in late 1988/87. 

Trading profit for the half- 
year fell from £782,000 to 
£767,000. A similar £34,000 
(£32,000) was received in rente, 
and £49,000 (£22.000) In interest 

Tax took £291.000 (£311,000) 
in the UK and £46,000 (£74,000) 
in North America, leaving 
attributable profit at £513.000 
(£451,000). * Dividends absorb a 
higher £250,000 (£200,000). 

• comment 

Haynes is clearly not going to 
report last year's near 25 per 
cent profits increase at this rate. . 
At the trading profit level it 
managed to record a downturn 
and only an increase in interest 
receivable saved the day. In the i 
UK, spending on land, offices, , 
machinery and the company's 1 
25th birthday celebrations have j 
nibbled away at the margins and 
in the US the 12 per cent 
increase in dollar-denominated 
turnover has not been enough 
to outweigh the adverse cur- 
rency translation and the cost 
of adding senior personnel to 
the payroll. With the group 
making such heavy weather of 
Its expansion into the potentially 
lucrative North American mar- 
ket, the full year seems unlikely 
to bring more than 21.9m pre- 
tax, putting the shares, down 2p 
at 308p, on a prospective p/e 
ratio of 16 after a 40 per cent 
tax charge. With the Haynes 
family's majority ruling out the 
possibility of a bid. the rating 
seems to be looking a long way 
ahead of the fundamentals. 


(0.39 per cent) and 1,875 Spc 
Con Cum Red Preference 1992-94 
at £1 and now holds L875 (0.18 
per cent). Prof David Farmer 
also acquired 1,500 Spc Con Cum 
Red Preferred 1992-94 shares at 
£L and now holds 11,150 shares 

Exco International — Director 
T. S. K. T. Puat acquired 150,000 
ordinary shares at 189p. 

Berkeley and Hay HU1 — CL J. 
Smith, a director, has disposed 
of lm ordinary (LI per cent). 
He retains a beneficial Interest 
in 10,972,669 shares <12.06 peri 
cent). i 


BOARD MEETINGS — 

QuMtrt 

T hr o gm orton Tst 

DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
Akrovd and Smitten 13 An. Do. Letter* 
of Ack. to Mercury Int.Gp. 1X3o. Do, 
Lttton of Acfc. to Mercury Int. Gp. Pf. 

13150 

Ban Up 
Brenprean 0.75p 
Brom*uR>v« Ind*. DJ» 

Burraustw Con- GScts. 

Bjun*. AmWrssn 1 ASo 

Ehlridu Pena A 33p 

Electric and Gen. In*. 1 JS5p 

GJb&o* lm* Up 

Grcenall Wnfttov Ltd. Voting 2A535P 

Hainan T*r. 2-85o 

HdWwra Eat* 2A3P 

London Marotant Sec*. o.7Sp 

MWm* witratanraod (Wanare Area** 

isiviai tp 

PronlaoriBt Ip 
Hcwwwr 04p 

Soutimra Rhodcaia 4 'jbc 1987-92 2>>pc. 
Do 4>jpc 1987-92 llfnaramtmP 2UPC 
Tate and Lyle HJp 
Zandaan GoM Mining 2.1 sazMp 
SATURDAY HBMIMV 8 
DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
RMd Intnl. 7‘jOCDh. 1990-9S S.7294SPC. 

Do. IDpcLn. 2004-09 Spc 
Sunk 0-3p 

SUNDAY FEBRUARY 9 
DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
Uovd* Bank Primary Cap. S429.72 
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FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 


. t»l.B 3.8 1JBHL4 
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HAMBRO INTERNATIONAL 
ROND FUND 

NOTICE OF^ DISTRIBUTION . 

For the accounting year ended 31st December 1985, a distribu- 
tion of US$111.50 per 10 shares is payable from 14th February 
1986, against presentation of Coupon No. 10 at any of the 
following offices: — 

Hambros Bank (Guernsey) Limited, P.O. Bax 6, St. Julian’s 
Court, St Peter Port, Guernsey. Channel Islands. 
Banque Internationale a Luxembourg. Boulevard Royal 2, 
Luxembourg. 

Banque Bruxelles-Lambert SJVn 2, Rue de la Regence, B-1000 
Brussels, Belgium. 

BY ORDER OF THE FUND MANAGERS 


Granville & Co. Limited 

Mum bar of The National Association of Security Dealers 
and Investment Managers 

Lovat Lane London EC3R 8BP Telephone 01-62! 1212 

Over-the-Counter Market 


Capitalise tn 
CDOO'a 

Company 

Change Gross Yield 
Price on week div-(p) % 

P/E 

Fully 

4.161 

Ass. Brit. Ind. Ord. — 

122 

+4 

7.3 

8.0 

7.5 

7.0 

— 

Are. Brit. Ind. CULS... 

127 

+4 

10.0 

7 fl 



4,052 

Aireprunq Group 

70 

— 

6.4 

8.1 

11.7 

15.2 

900 

Arraitage and Rhodee... 

38 

+ 1 

4.3 

11.8 

4.4 

5.4 

83.634 

Bardon Hill 

16/ 

+ 2 

4.0 

2,4 

21.1 


3,082 

Bray Technologies 

56 


3.9 

7.0 

6.8 

7.9 

476 

CCL Ordinary 

138 

— 

12.0 

88 

3.3 

32 

1J13 

CCL 11 pc Conv. PI. ... 

97 

— 

15.7 

16.2 



7^489 

Carborundum Ord 

12b 

+9 

4.9 

3.8 

6-2 

9.7 

837 

Carborundum 7.Bpc PI.- 

W 

•w 

10.7 

11.8 



4.461 

Deborah Services 

67 

— a 

7.0 

12.3 

5.9 

7.8 

3,034 

Frederick Parker .-- 

21 


— 

— 



1.688 

George Blair 

92 

+ 1 

— 



3.8 

6 6 

2.689 

Ind. Precision Castings 

64 

+4 

3.0 

4.7 

18.9 

14.1 

13.065 

Isia Group - 

16« 

-4 

15.0 

9.1 

128 

18.8 

6.197 

Jackson Group 

119 

— 

5.5 

4.6 

8.0 

6.0 

43.995 

James Burrough 

31b 

+ 15 

160 

4.8 

9.9 

as 

X317 

Jamas Burrough 9pcPT. 

95 

— 

12X 

13.8 



7.086 

John Howard and Co. 

68 

-2 

S.O 

7.4 

54 

8.5 

3^40 

Ungusphone Ord 

180s 



•— 

— 

8-6 

6.9 

« • 

Linguephoma lOJIpc Pf. 

60s 

— 

15.0 

16.7 



2B.E61 

Mlnifaouse Holding NV 

812 

+ 27 

6.9 

O.B 

35.5 

33.7 

694 

Habert Jenkins 

68 

— 2 

— 

— 

8.8 

194 

1^00 


30 

— 

— 


— _ 

7.7 

1.635 

Torday end Carlisle — 

87 

-1 

5.0 

7.6 

3.4 

8.1 

1.473 

Trevlsn Holdings 

325 

— 

4 J3 

1.3 

18.6 

1B.2 

6.290 

Unilock Holdings 

40 

— 

2.1 

5.3 

10.9 

10.6 

16.821 

Walter Alexander 

132 

— 

8.6 

6.S 

7.6 

9.1 

4.688 

W. S. Yes lea 

300 

— 

17.4 

8.7 

6.7 

9A 
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$90.70£C40 
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RIGHTS OFFERS 


IL 

Amount 
paid up 

Latest ! 
Rami no. ; 
dote 

i 

88 

NH 

S.-3 1 

100 

Nil 

7(3 

750 

Nil 

-a. 

835 

NH 


R 8.50, 

Nil 

7(8 

32 

F.P- 

81(8 

840 i F.P. 

81(3 

16 | 

F.P. 

19/8 

365 

F.P. 

7/3 

IS 

F.P. 

7/3 

800 1 

Mil 

87/8 • 

70 , 

FJ». 

17(2 1 

68 ! 

FJ». 

25)8 j 
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40pmCrey ENotraniaa XOp. 

100pm Eeat Rand Prop ; 

48 IGoal Petroloum Bp- 1 

*67 iHooa Naaimoa 

17 |4lmt«D lOp J 

400 , Pool Hide*- — - 

1710 stormoard 10p....._ 

S4pmTelfoe Unltatt - 

70 iTriplex 

BO 'Unigroup 16p.. 1. 
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Remmctetion date usuafly teat day for tiaetlas free of atarap doty, t Rfluraa 
baaed oa prospectus astiatstaa. g Assumed dhridand end ytaM. FFmaoiK 
dividend cover on eaminga updated by la tan Interim staUmwK. H DMdend 
and Yield baaed on proepactws or otter oOkrial eetimatn tor *888. t ledkMted 
dhrfdenda: cover raiataa to prevl ou a dMdend: P fa ratio -begad oa fewer m mh I 
earnings, o Forecast otiwreriaa Indies tad- V Issued by under. | Offared jralda t m 
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price. H Bain trod need. It butted In connection Britt toomaaleatian Merger or 
takeover. ■ Allotment price, n Dealt in under Rule 635 (3). • Don In cedar 
Rule S3S (4) (a). • Units compriettn 12 preference share* end one wenwu. at 
£12 per onU. ft Unite two onllMqr. one preference end oae warrant. 

PENDING DIVIDENDS 

Dates when some of the more important company dividend 
statements may be expected In the next few weeks are given in the 
following table. The dates shown are those of last year's announce- 
ments except where the forthcoming board meetings (indicated 
thus”) have been officially notified. Dividends to be declared 
will not necessarily be at the amounts in the column headed 
“ Announcement last year.” 

Aoaounca. Announce 

Data mom Is at Data man! iaat 


mam last 
yaar 


Anglo American 

Gold.. .Mar 7 Final 550a 

BSR Mar 8 Final 1.295 

BTR -..Mar 6 Final 7J» 

"Barclay* Bk -.Mar 8 Final T3.fi 
Berisford 

(S. and W.).. Jan 17 final 7.0 
Birmid 

Qualca*t...Feb 14 Final 2.S9 
B rid all 

Patrolaum-Jriar 7 Final 20.Q 
Cadbury 

Schwappoi...Mar 7. final 4.3 
Commercial 

Union . .Mar 7 Final 6.9B 
Cons Gold ...Mar S Interim B.! 
Cone Plants ...Mar 7 Interim 8 
Oelgety Feb 11 interim 11 


Final 20.Q 


Announce. 
manl iaat 

Maria/ Fab 36 FinaTjM 

Midland Bk ...Mar Q Final 14 5 

•NatWeat Mar 4 Final 16 34 

Nona Manufg—Fab 11 Final fi.l 
"Peachey 

Property... Fab IB Interim 3.0 
Philips Lamps.. .Mar 7 Final F1 1.40 
Provident 

financial.. .Mar S Final 7.0 
Ranaomea Sima 

and Jaffariea...Mar 4 Final 14,0 

•Bauwre - Feb 12 Final 1.5 

"Royal Insee ...Fob 37 Final 16,0 

'Holidays-. .'...Feb 38 Final 27 

STC Fob 37 final 5 7fi 

Securfeor Fab 13 final 1.1 

Sim» Darby ...Mar 8 ' Imarira 4 aen 

Unilever Mer fi final 24.03 

Vantone 

Viyol la. ..Feb 28 Final 6.0 

Vickers .—Feb 35 Final 6.0 

Wagon 

Finance. .Fab 74 Final 2.5 

* Board meeting Intimated, t Rights 
lasue since made. 4 Tea free. {Scrip 
Issue arnca made. 1 Forecast. 


Interim B.5 
Interim 8 aen 
interim 11.0 

Final 2.7 


fieon* — Feb 28 Final 2.7 

General 

Ac cadent... Mar 6 Final 124 
General 

Mining Mar 7 final 135c 

•GoM fide SA-.Feb 4 Interim 40c 

•ICI Feb 37 Interim 18.0 

Lm Service ...Mar 8 Final 6.S 
■Uoyda Bank ...Feb 2B Final 17.0 
McAIpkie (A.) Feb 25 final 7.5 


Interim 3.0 
Final F1 1.40 


final 14.0 
Final 1.5 
Final 16.0 

Final 27 
final 5 7fi 
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The 

Princess 

Alice 

Hospice 


"fr fi # 




We care for the terminally ill of all 
denominations, and urgently need donations 
to assist us with our running costs of 
more than £400,000 p.a. 

We will be pleased to tell you how you 
can help us to care by cash donations, 
covenants etc. 

The Princess Alice Hospice 
ESHER, Surrey 
Telephone: Esher 6881 1 


The Princess Alice aasaaaasaaat 
Hospice SSK 9 ®* 6 " 


a e e M9 * 


a -S Depended, 


ESSSa??£ 0,,n0M ! h-n 
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K. TeNpriona; Baber 68811 
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Johnnie ^XMker has been gaining new ground 
in recent years. 

It is the world’s best selling Scotch Whisky. 

Things axe very much on the move here at 
Guinness too. 

Last year UK sales of draught Guinness showed 
a significant increase. A considerable achievement in a 
static market.. 

’ And our group’s beer exports reached an all time 
high- (In 1984 we accounted for almost one third of 
the beer exported from the UK) 

We are confident that our merger with Distillers 
will be anextremely healthy one. And not just^g 
for our shareholders. 

Britain as a whole, and Scotland in «B|f|g| 
particular; have good reason to welcome the ^9P|pP 
move. Scotch Whisky is one of this country’sjpggi 
leading exports. And as such it employs vSi 

over 16,000 people. /rri* 

’Yet Scotch Whisky is under attack / 
from Japanese Whisky. From American Ap 
Whiskey. And from Canadian Whisky. JjlJi jjSg 








It is strong foreign competition. And Britain 
must marshal its forces if it is to put up a fight. 

Our merger with Distillers would bring together 
two of the most prestigious drinks companies in 
Great Britain. 

It would create an arsenal of more than a dozen 
world famous drinks brands. 

It would marry Distillers’ expertise in spirits 
production and marketing, with our renowned flair 
for advertising and brand development. 

And it would give Britain a representative 
amongst the “big boys” of the international drinks 

llllll The Guinness Distillers alliance deserves 
iV your support. 

. It is not only good news for J. Walker Esq. 

It is good news for John Bull. 

W GUINNESS PLC 

jmwm Guinness and Distillers. Astroke of genius. 
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« . k nuhlishcd bv Moran Grenfell &. Co TimiW and The British Linen Bank Limited on behalf of Guinness FLCThe Directors of Guinness PLC are foe persons restxmableior rf^infommiort congne d in thi sadvertia<aTya«.fo 

Kf^havinz taken all reasonaHe care to ensure that such is the case) the information contained in this advertisement is in accordancewi* ^ fkxs.^ Diream^ of Guinness PLC accept responsibility accordingly. 
Ac best of thar knowledge and behef (having ^ Customs and Excise. 5co^ Whisky Assodatkm. Guinne^ Annual Report 1985. Guinness Sales Records.- 
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EDITED BY CHRISTOPHER MOTES? 


JACQUES MARGRY had a 
strong claim to flxst refusal 
when the US owners of Parker 
Pen decided to sell up and quit 
the pen business last July. 
While the Wisconsin-based 
parent had stumbled from crisis 
to crisis, he had resolutely sus- 
tained the British and Euro- 
pean operation’s success record 
from ills base at Newtoaven, 
Sussex. 

But Dunhill and Gillette — - 
powerful players at the top and 
bottom ends of the market — 
■were showing a strong Interest 
In the world’s leading quality 
•writing instrument maker. Pilot 
of Japan was also believed to 
be prowling. Margry had to 
move nimbly to set up his 
planned management buy-out. 

Not even sure whether he 
could raise the 3100m he [would 
need, he first handpicked Ids 
team of prospective colleagues 
from the group's management 
around the world. 

“ X wrote and asked them if 
they were prepared to mort- 
gage themselves up to the hilt 
and work 12 or 14 hours a day. 

“If you have the best team 
ta town It greatly Increases 
your chances of winning what- 
ever game you play,” he re- 
flected. 

With the team in training, 
Margry’s edvisexs on buy-out 
strategy, Cockman, Copeman, 
pinpointed Schroder Ventures 
as leaders of the financing 
operation which was ultimately 
to involve Bankers Trust, 
Chemical Venture Capital, 
jElectra Investment Trust and 
others in taking an equity 
stake. 

The deal was signed last 
Friday, leaving the former US 
management to run its Man- 
power temporary help business, 
and bringing Parker Pen to its 
new base only a few miles 
down, the coast fr o m . Dover, the 
ancestral home of the Parker 
family. 

Margry, aiming to restore the 
far-flung group's famines, is 
taking a low profile approach. 
He says his ultimate aim— 
** almost a necessity "—is a 
Stock Exchange listing, bat 
tint demands a deal of concen- 
tration on the job in hand. "We 
need to establish, a trad: record 
rather than simply make 
claims.” 

The basic building blocks 
appear to be in place. In the 
past five years the company: 

• Has invested 320m in auto- 
mated manufacturing facilities. 
About half the total was spent 
at Newhaven, with, the rest 
distributed around other main 
plants at Janesville, Wisconsin; 
the works near Paris and 
assembly plants in Sooth and 
Central America. More than 
10 other plants have been 
dosed. 

• Hie product range has been 
reduced from more than 500 to 
loo. 



Parker tests up-market potential 

Christopher Parkes on plans for the pen company following the management buy-out from its US. parent 


• The workforce has been cut 
from 6,765 to around 2 . 800 . 
Under toe sales agreement 
Margry has announced a further 
150 redundancies in the US, 
bringing the American work- 
force down to about 440— half 
the level of a year ago. And 
20 jobs are to go in West 
Germany. 

• Now the company has been 
freed from the burdens of the 
expansive and costly corporate 
administration and its grand 
offices in the US. Most im- 
portant, however, it has been 
liberated from living under the 
shadow of the dollar. 

“We do only 27 per cent of 
our business in the US. The 
result has been that the com- 
pany results were more and 
more exposed to currency 
translations," explains Margry. 
Good results in foreign curren- 
cies were ■ being diluted into 
losses on conversion to dollars. 

Even so, Parker is still hob- 
bled with the results of five 
years of changes of manage- 
ment and strategy and increas- 
ing losses from the US business 
which have left the company 
with only a 3 per cent share of 
the total US writing instrument 
market and about 17 per cent 
of the trade in quality pens 
costing f3 or more. 

Margry estimates that A. T. 
Cross, toe main competitor in 
America, has 11 per cart of the 
overall market and some 50 per 
cent of the crucial 33-plus trade 
— an exact parallel with 
Parker’s strong position in the 
British market 

He is in no doubt that Cross’s 
success stems from its stubborn 
adherence to a limited range 
of high-priced product and 


IT IS A little too soon to 
be certain, but Jacques 
Margry’s early investigations 
suggest that sales of Parker 
products in the UK picked up 
by about 7 per cent last 

flirldhat^ 

TUs seems to add extra 
weight to the *Mnw of mar- 
ket researchers that con- 
sumers are onee again moving 
up-market, following toe end 
of the recess! oa and the 
renaissance in 1983 of popular 
interest in writing and owner- 
s hip of tr aditional writing 

Estimates by Market Assess- 
ment, the London research 
wnyMg, give some Indica- 


tion of what this, may mem 
to Parker. 

The company suggests that 
wfafle in volume terms, sales 
of quality pens a cc onn t for 
perhaps U per cent of the 
total UK writing instrument 
market, this trifle a cc ounts 
for some IS per cent of the 
total by value. 

Broken down further, 
Market Assessment’s figures 
indicate that the quality trade 
accounts for 28 per cent by 
value of the total retail market 
for fountain pens, 15 per cent 
for reflBaUe ballpoints, 12 
per cent for ronerballs and 
15 per cent for mechanical 
pencils. 


The natural consequence of 
the revival in the top end of 
the market has been greater 
interest among all manufac- 
turers. Imports of fountain 
pens in 1984, for example, 
were worth about £5. 7m, com- 
pared with fliim in 1981. 

A. T. Cross, Waterman and 
Elysee are competing strongly 
in the valuable sector for pens 
costing between £20 and £200, 
where Parker still holds sway 
with Sheaffer in second 
place. 

Non-Food Markets, Septem- 
ber 1985, anmlable from Market 
Assessment Publications, 2, 
Duncan Terrace, London N1 
SBZ. Annual subscription £290. 


admirable resistance to the 
apparent attractions of the 
battlefield at the bottom end of 
toe market. 

Parker’s success in Europe 
can be attributed to its quality 
image — in the Gross mould — 
and its failures in toe US partly 
to its attempts to go down mar- 
ket and toe consequent neglect 
of its traditional strengths. 
Managers of toe American busi- 
ness were obsessed by size. They 
saw that 60 per cent of the US 
pen trade was in pens costing 
less than $3 and became pre- 
occupied with winning a share. 

Parker’s expertise was in 
quality production, Margry says, 
and the management under- 
estimated toe difficulties of 
adapting its techniques and 
style to produce and market 
low-price writing instruments. 
“ The trials cost a lot of time, 
money and effort," ho nays. 


determined to leave the dis- 
posable pen badness to the 
others and reestablish the 
Parker name where it belongs 
alongside Gross. 

The turmoil which has led 
to the management buy-out 
began at the turn of toe decade, 
when Parker was battling in 
every sector of the market and 
losing an most fronts. The 
chief executive was fired and 
George Parker, grandson of the 
founder, took control. 

In January 1982, James Peter- 
son, a marketing man from 
B. J. Reynolds, the US tobacco 
company, took over from Parker 
with toe declared aim of making 
Parker Pen “ a highly competi- 
tive market-driven organisa- 
tion.’* 

He started the process of 
centralisation and rationalisa- 
tion, backing through the ranks 
of toe 40-odd advertising agen- 


cies which serviced the sprawl- 
ing group, thinning toe product 
range and shutting factories. 

Then he cut prices in a bid 
to regain market share and 
imposed a global marketing 
plan at emulating the inter- 
national success of products 
like Marlboro cigarettes. By 
1984 the policy appeared to be 
working: Company research 

showed Parker had a dominant 
share in six of toe 10 biggest 
markets in tile world. 

But toe recovery was a 
mirage. Prices were too low 
and earnings fell stubbornly 
short of Peterson’s target of a 
15 per cent a year growth rate. 
The Parker family went head- 
hunting again. They turned to 
Mitchell Fromstein who had 
joined the group after it 
acquired his Manpower tem- 
porary help business. 

He quickly unravelled many 


of his predecessor’s policies, 
halted production of throwaway 
pens and returned toe company 
to Its roots in the quality 

“ The initial turnaround steps 
have been taken. The company 
is now producing a profit and 
what is required is for a tight 
management team which has 
been running the successful 
side of the company to put 
some of their own assets at 
risk and take an entrepre- 
neurial approach.” Fromstein 
says. 

As part of the deal, Margry 
and his team have undertaken 
to do all they can to keep the 
US production business going. 
Peter Kibble, formerly vice 
president for Aria and the 
Pacific region, has been 
assigned temporarily to take 
control In America. Kibble, who 
joined the company from 
Sheaffer of toe US in 1979, was 
instrumental in creating the 
Targa line, Sheaffer’s most 
successful range. 

He will, however, take his 
lead from the Newhaven board. 
Margry has firm ideas on his 
global strategy. First, Parker 
will make and sell only quality 
writing instruments. The main 
board will set prices and control 
packaging, product range and 
design. All other functions wiK 
be decentralised. 

“ World managers will decide 
whether to operate defensively 
or attack according to their local 
circumstances," says Margry. 
Each market in Europe is dif- 
ferent; and there Is no single 
competitor with a trans-Euro- 
pean grasp. In France, Parker 
feces Waterman, in West 
Germany ft is Mont Blanc, 


owned by Dunhill, Mid the 
closest competitio n to j the 
British market os provided by 
Sheaffer. . , ^ 

Margry has firm ideas on pro- 
duct strategy, end turns his f»ce 
firmly agains t innovation for Its 
own sake. The company's 
speciality since its earliest days 
has been refinement. Founder 
George Parker based his busi- 
ness on M building a better pen. 
His first success was the Lacky 
Curve leak-free Ink feed. 

In the 1920s toe company sold 
millions of Duofold pens on the 
merits of durability. A stylish 
hooded nib was the only 
apparent advantage of the re- 
nowned Parker 51. 

More recently,, toe c om p an y 
has further demonstrated toe 
benefits of building a better pen 
and stBl insists that being first 
is not necessarily essential In 
toe writing Instrument market. 

Parker was the last major 
company to produce a ballpoint 
pen, coming in 21 years after 
Bic had Ironed oat most of toe 
early problems. It held up its 
move into roller balls — a 
Japanese invention — until 
1983. By then it had worked 
for five years and spent 93m 
on research and development. 

Within « year toe Parker 
Roller Ball was brand leader in 
the UK market, sharing the top 
rankings already earned by the 
company’s refutable ballpoints, 
midprice and top-range faun; 
tain pens and propelling pencils. 

The refinement process con- 
tinues in both products and 
marketing. Pastel coloured 
barrels have recently been intro- 
duced in the tower-priced 
Vector range. The more costly 
ranges will be extended later 
this year with new models and 
finishes as Margry probes for 
new niches in the market. 

“ In toe past the company 
used a shotgun approach to mar- 
keting, then the rifle. Now we 
are using toe laser," he says. 

There is a strong market for 
"designer" pens. Parker has its 
own premium— even solid gold 
— models competing with the 
Dunhilis, Cartiers and Du Pouts, 
although Margry dearly feels 
ventures in this area can be 
overdone. “ We have counted 80 
recognisable designer products 
In Italy.” 

The cachet of the fountain 
pen Is still strong in Europe, 
particularly France. But in the 
US, where this trade is worth 
almost $GOOm a year, Parker’s 
share accounts for only 13 per 
cent of its total business. 

Health considerations are rul- 
ing out alcohol, cigars, 
cigarettes and lighters from this 
sector. Givers have to consider 
the rising force of women execu- 
tives which rales out tradi- 
tionally malebiased presents. A 
pen offex; no health hazards, no 
sexist offence. Margry is 
focusing his laser. 


Business 
courses 

Swap flmwdag, Bnwrefr. March 
20 - 12 . Fee: n andra nw ai BJx 
64.000; members BFr 56,000. 
Details from Manwaueut 
Centre Europe. 

B-2040 Brussels. Tel: 32/2/510. 
2902 Telex: 21A27. . 

Statistical information: soaroes 
far - 


Marketing; Coventry, AnrQ 25. 
Fee: £88 + VAT. DetaUafrom 
Arden House. _£***•*«£ 
Centre, University o# Warwick. 
Coventry CV4 £A2* TW: 0203 
528051/523252. Telex: 32400. 

PtiridfBcs wad pn^Swjf -*m 
ketfng. Bradford. April 6*12. 
Fee: £750. Dete Ms tm M re 
Dorothy Dufetix, Untventty of 
Bradford Managanew Centre, 
Post Experience ^Kwatonve, 
Heaton Mount, Krigbley Brad, 
Bradford. West Yockritfre. TW: 
0274 42299 ext 2M- ' 


The aLecevsfcftnK In 

Berkhamsted. March' 20.14, 
Fee: £865. Details from Ash- 
ridge Mana gem ent Ootim 
Berkhamsted, Hertf ords hire 
RP4 INS. Tel: 044284 3481 Of 
2311 . Tries: 82648* ASHCOL 
G. 

Interpersonal skills for general 
managers* London. May 11-16. 
Fee: £1.050. Deta ils fro m Rose - 
mar y Lee, Registrar — Inter- 
personal Skills, London Busi- 
ness School Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park, I/mdon NW2 
4SA. 

I mp ro vi ng purchasing perform- 
ance, St Helens. March 27-29. 
Fee: £220 phis residence. 
Details from Mrs. K. Bollard, 
The Administrative Officer. 
School of Management Studies, 
Water Street, St _Heteas, 
Merseyside WA10 172. Tel: 
0744 33766. 


Continuity and . 
planning: developing Conan** 
row’s leaders. Brussels. ; April 
14. Fee: . ootHnemben 
BFr 78,000; members (AXA/1) 
BFr 70,000. Details from 
Management Centre Europe, 
rue Garriy 15, B-1040 Brussels. 
Tel: 32 12/516. 19 Jl. Tetax: 
2L917. 

The senior executive pro- 
gramme, Bromley. May 11-23. 
Fee: £1,900. DetaUa from the 
course secretary, Sundridge 
Park Management Centre, 
Bromley. Kent BK1 3TP. Tel: 
01460 8585/8967. 

■ Baying In technology for 
bastnen growth. London. 
March 20. Fee: ESC members 
£147110; non-members £172.50. 
Details from European Study 
Conferences, Kirby House, 31 
High Street East, Uppingham, 
Rutland, Leicestershire LE15 
SPY. Tel: 0572 8227U. Telex: 
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FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCES 


Pensions In 1986 

London, 17 & 18 March, 1986 


The 1986 Social Security Bill proposals on pensions promise very radical 
changes with important opportunities and consequences for corporations, 
for individuals and for the pensions industry itself. The programme for the 
conference, the most important FT pensions forum for many years, 
includes papers by: 


The Rt Hon Norman Fowler, hp 
Secretary of State for Social Services 

nr Michael Meacher, mp 
Opposition Spokesman on Health & 
Social Security 

Mr Derek E Fellows 
Chief Actuary 

Prudential Assurance Co Ltd 

Mr Pany Rogers 

Chairman, Institute of Directors 

Chairman, Plessey Pension Trust Ltd 

Mr Tom Heyes 
Vice President, NAPF 
Head of Investments Dept 
ICI PLC 

Mr Dennis Blair 

Managing Director 

Wei beck Pension Services Ltd 


Mr E A Johnston, cb 
Government Actuary 

Lord Harris of High Cross 
General Director 
Institute of Economic Affairs 

Mr Maurice Oldfield 
Group Pensions Executive 
Allied-Lyons PLC 

Mr Edgar Paiamountain 
Chairman 

The Wider Share Ownership Council 
Director 

The Esm£e Fairbaim Charitable Trust 

Mr Dryden GDling-Smlth 
Managing Director 
Employee Benefit Services 
EBS (Management) Ltd 

Mr David Wilkie 
Partner 

R Watson & Sons 



A FINANCIAL TIMES CONFERENCE in association with PENSIONS MANAGEMENT 


Enquiry Form 

Pensions 


Toe Financial Timex Con f erence Organisation 
UBnstar House, Arthur Street; London BC4R SAX 
Teh 01-621 1355 Telex: London 27347 FTCONF G 


Name 


in 1986 


Title 

Company/Organlsation. 


□ Please send me further details 


Address. 



FIN ANCI AL TIMES 
CONFERENCES 



Countrv 


TWax 

Type of Business 




Nearly three million readers reach for The New 
T/brk Times every day to find our what’s going on in the 
world. That maxes it one of America's largest se tting 


7 of its readers realize, ho w ev e r; that a small 
company in Virginia plays a major role in helping the 
paper get the latest news into the hands of its readers. 

The Times has a state-of-the-art printing set up 
.which has been fundamental to its growth and success. 
The national edition is put together each day in New 
'fork City. Then,, thanks to a high-speed laser scanner 
*"* ~ (for- 


s? Virginia has one of the best educated wot 


meriy known as LogEscan Systems Inc.), each page is 
transmitted to a satellite 22,300 miles above the earth 
and the information is then beamed to printing plants 
in five states across die nation. 




Virginia 
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APPOINTMENTS 


12 ? Sir David Nicolson to head VSEL 
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Sir DatU Wwh an, former 
chai rman of BTR, " has? been 

named non - exec utive chxir- 
Bja: .Of VSEL CONSOR- 
TIUM, the public company' 
formed to mount an employee- 
led bid for the Vickers SMp- 
bdilffing yard at. Bartow-ott- 
Furness, and the fiawmtpn jLaird 
yard at Birkenhead, which are 

due to be privatised h 7 . the end 
of. March. Sir David, who carved 
in the- Royal Corps of Naval 
Constructors during World War 
H and subsequently Joined 
Vickers Armstrong’s Naval- Yard 
on lire Tyne, was tire first chair- 
man of British Airways and was 
responsible for the merger oF 
BQAC and BEA. For the past 
ten years he has been a non- 
executive director of Todd Ship- 
yards Corporation of the US and 
Is also a nonexecutive director 

of. Northern 'Telecom (of which 
be Is Chair man), BTR, GKN nod 
Ciba-Geigy (UK). ' 

• -•* 

Hr Malcolm? Godta . has been . 
appointed chief operating officer 
for the International operations 
of ELECTRONIC . DATA - SYS- 
TEMS, based in London. . He has 
direct management responsibility 
for the daily operations of ED? 
activities ontside North America. 
Ur Gudis was previously group 
executive lor EDS* and 

commercial group in North 
America . 

★ 

Mr Robin B. H. Vetch has been 
appointed group managing direc- 
tor of die AMALGAMATED 
MINING A TRADING GROUP. 

* 

Mr J. Michael Taylor has been 
appointed financial director of 
HICKSON &' WELCH. He joins 
from Worley, where he was also 
financial director. Hr John M. 
Madman has been appointed a 
director of James Robertson & 
Co. Be win remain engineering 
director of Hickson & Welch. 
Both ate Hickson Interna tional 
companies. 

* 

Mr Leslie War-man, a senior 
executive in .the corporate 
finance division of LLOYDS 
MERCHANT BANK, has been 
appointed a director. He is- also 
a non-executive ' director of 
Sherrods, ah electronics security 
group. . 

★ . 

Mr - Patrick Thomas, adminis- 
trative and financial 'director of 
Pernod - Ricard. ti»« been 
appointed- managing director of 
the HOUSE OF CAMPBELL, 
Scottish subsidiary of the group. 

Mr kltliMi Ruble has become 
a partner - of. BOSWELL 
BIGMORE. 

• * 

CLARKSON PtJCKLE GROUP 
has appointed. Hr Orb Morren 
and Mr BUI Gleyn as directors 
of Clarkson Puekle Home. 

* 

Mr Andrew Neble, chairman 
of The British Retailers Asso- 
ciation and. previously joint 
managing director of. Debenhams 



Sir Da vid Ni colson, chairman 
of VSEL Consortium 

with responsibility for store 
operations and services, has been 
appointed a non -executive 
director of SPECIALEYES, a 
London-based retail chain of dis- 
pensing opticians. . 

* 

Mr Wdud Bodge ha s bee n 
appointed a director of STYLO 
and managing director of Stylo 
Barrett Properties. 

* 

HENRY ANSBAGHER HOLD- 
INGS has appointed Mr Alfred 
Singer as a director. In addition 
be becomes chairman of the 
finance and audit committee of 
the board. He Is chairman of 
Cannon Assurance, and on the 
bmrd of 11 companies. 

* 

Mr Roland Bellinger has been 
appointed a director of I core 
International, a subsidiary of 
SMITHS INDUSTRIES. Mr Bruce 
Henderson has been appointed 
sales director of Fliteline, 
another subsidiary. 

* • 

Mr G. P. P. Hart has been 
appointed company secretary to 
the NATI ONAL FREIGHT CON- 
SORTIUM. He succeeds Mr A. J. 
Staley, who is leaving. Mr Hart 
Joins from The Bath and Port- 
land Group where he was as 
executive director. - 
* 

Mr Ben Dudley has been 
promoted to divisional managing 
director of the hireplanf crusher 
hire division of Leieesterbased 
FREDERICK PARKER GROUP. 
* 

Mr J«lm Redwood bag been 
a ppointed to the board of N. M. 
ROTHSCHILD A SONS. - 
* 

Mr J. M. G. Andrews and Mr 
R- £ Treacher have been elected 
to the board of GREYHOUND 
GUARANTY, merchant banking 
subsidiary of The Greyhound 
European Financial Group, as 
non-executive directors. Mr 
Andrews is a member of Lloyd's 
of London Council, and Mr 
Treacher is financial director of 
the Hunting Group. 

Mr Brian I. Swindells has been 
appointed managing director of 


11NANC3AL TIMES 

SULTANATE OF OMAN 

; V; ,; - November 11; 1985 

- This 12-page Surv^sr has been reprinted as a 
booklet and is now available at the price of £5.00 
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PUZZLE No. 5,938 


a m 


.- ACTOSS- • 

I Wood- reserved for enters 
gency spttnts? (5, 3) ■ 

5 Ramble twists round the lake 

(6) ; - . 

9 Can opener call on pluck? 
(*4) 

10 Go- round showing under- 
wear (4, 2) 

11 Exaggerate 1 importance of 
time taken for delivffliea (8) 

12 There’s an obstacle" on the 
line; it’s a heap of earth W 

14 Tendency to poke about .re- 
veals it .(10) . i 

18 Bad element in golf Is dis- 
couraging (3*7) 

22 Henry has come in second 
more f h:m once (6) 

23 Style of writing to.follow at 
military, headquarters (8) 

24 Cancel outside article for 
regular publication (6) 

25 One who hands over when 
with a foreign gentleman 

(g) 

26 Experiences setback haring 
previously taken a seat back 

27 Minor international organi- 
sation agreed to change (5- 


uunn 

1 litter should be removed 

- before there’s trouble (6) 

2 More offensive sort of soldier 

" (6) 

- 3 As far as a small opening 

on the left (2, 4) 

4 Can't read? Til repeat it 

( 10 ) 

6 Matter thought to be toxic 
is to be turned over to Chief 
Engineer (8). 

7 Opposed to every bit of work 
done on internal combustion 
( 8 ) 

8 Wants to hold course in line 
ahead (8) 

13 Period after start is when 
game is most at risk (4, 6) 

15 With musical, plot . is just a 
convention (8) 

16 A very load snort somehow 
gives offence (8) 

17 Obtain contract to import 
tea (8) 

19 The way to sit on progress 

(«) 

20 Silver object on top of a 
programme (6) 

21 Measure growth from what 
is eaten (6) 

The solution to last Saturday's 

prize puzzle will be published 

with names of winners next 
Saturday. 


an Yorkshire Copper Tube, 
Merseyside, a subsidiary of tmt 
H e succeeds Mr Peter Rsken, 
wh o ha s been appointed an 
executive director of On. Mr 
Swindells was rnanngiTig director 
of DO Bailey Btrkett, where he 
is succeeded by Ur Brian M. 
Will iam s, who was sales and 
ma r keting director. 

* 

Sir Gerard Yangban, the 
former Minister for Health 
MP for Reading East; has 
become chairman of PRIVATE 

MEDICAL CENTRES. 

Mr David Wood has been 
appointed group managing direc- 
tor of SODASTREAM, Peter- 
borough, which was acquired by 
Cadbury Schweppes last June. 
As well as heading the Soda- 
stream operations in the UK and 
the rest of the world, Ur Wood 
will assume control of the 
Cadbury -Schweppes in-home 
drinks dispensing operation in 
the US. 

* 

APRICOT COMPUTERS has 
appointed Mr Simon Hunt as 
group financial director. He 
joined in January last year as 
a member of the m*™ board. 
He was appointed an executive 
director responsible for cor- 
porate planning. In March be 
was named president of the 
group's US distribution associ- 
ate, Apricot Inc. He will 
continue his responsibilities in 
both markets. 

★ 

Mr Erie Turner, a director, 
has been appointed managing 
director of P A O FERRIES 
Scottish services. Mr David 
Sutherland, administration mana- 
ger, becomes director, adminis- 
tration and personnel; and Mr 
wnoifrf Brown, finance manager, 
is made financial controller and 
company secretary. 

* 

The PITTARD GROUP has 
appointed Mr Iain Clarke to the 
group board as a non-executive 
director. His current appoint- 
ments include: consultant to 
Gold Fields ARC; director. ’Hie 
Bath and Portland Group, 
Harpies International; and Me di- 
tech Engineering. 

Hr Brian Holmes has been 
appointed as a consultant to 
M. W. MARSHALL STERLING 
on building society business. He 
was formerly a general mana- 
ger of the bradford A Bingley 
Building Society. 

* 

The boards ofUXE (UK) and 
its subsidiary UIE (SCOTLAND) 
(owners of the former John 
Brown’s shipyard) have been 
restructured following the 
acquisition of UIE (UK) by 
Bouyues Offshore S A. The new 
board of UIE (UK) is: Mr John 
Stausby, chairman , Mr *hh« 
Garrigne- manag in g director. Hr 
B. Divers, financial director, Mr 
G. C. Germain, marketing and 
business development director. 
Hr E Martial, president of 


Bouyguec Offshore SA, parent 
company shareholder, fib- P. Le 
Lay, group development director 
of Bouygues SA, Mr P. Botmand 
business development director of 
Bouygues Offshore SA, and Mr 
B. van Gent, company secretary. 

The new board of UIE (Scot- 
land) is: Mr Garrigne, ch a i rma n . 
Mr Joe Craig, managing director. 
Mr B. Divers, financial director, 
Mr P. Dunn, projects director, 
Mr J. Arnett, production direc- 
tor- Mr A. Faresy, Bouygues Off- 
shore SA, Mr PvY. Guesses, 
Bouygues Offshore SA, Mr L 
Replumat, Bouygues Offshore SA. 
* 

Mr E. R (Ron) Porter has 
been appointed treasurer and 
assistant general manage r of 
NATIONAL WESTMINSTER 
BANK’S international banking 
division. He succeeds Mr Roy 
Haines who becomes group trea- 
surer. Mr Porter was deputy 
treasurer, international banking 
division. Mr P. B. (Phil) 
Loekyer has been appointed 
manager. North American cor- 
porate desk of the international 
division based in London. He 
worked with the Bank in 
Toronto and New York. Lady 
Digby, a member of the Wessex 
Water Authority and a Deputy 
Lieutenant for Dorset, has been 
appointed a director of the 
bank’s south-west regional board. 
* 

GEORGE WIMFEY has ap- 
pointed Mr Robert Hugh SeTUer 
as a group managing director 
responsible for the international 
and engineering division from 
February 3. He has worked with 
Trafalgar House since 1963. His 
most recent appointment was 
chief executive of EuroRoute 
Construction. Before that he 
was managing director of the 
civil and specialist division of 
Cementation. 

★ 

Mr John Trumper, director of 
Trnmper Bros, Birmingham, has 
been elected president of the 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
PLASTERING CONTRACTORS 
for 138587. 

* 

Mr Neville H. Searle, manag- 
ing director of WIMPEY LABO- 
RATORIES since 1973. has been 
appointed deputy chairman. Mr 
John C. Woodward moves up to 
manag in g director and Mr man 
F. Wareaam has been appointed 
a technical director with special 
responsibility for geotechnical 
matters and foundation engineer- 

The BRITISH AIRPORTS 
AUTHORITY has appointed Mr 
William Shaw as corporate 
finance director from April L 
He is finance director with De 
In Rue Company. 

* 

REDDISH SAVILLES (a 
member of the Brent Chemicals 
International Group) has appoin- 
ted Dr Brian Riley technical 
director-chemical sales. He was 
technical manager. 
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Contracts and Tenders 


INVITATION FOR BIDS OFB) 

LOAN No. 1404-ET 
IFB No. T-05/7B 

The Provisional Military Government of Socialist Ethiopia. Ethiopian 
Transport Construction Authority (ETCA) has received a credit 
from the International Development Association (IDA) for the 
Second Road Sector Project. Part of proceeds of this credit will be 
applied to eligible payments and spare parts for the supply of Road 
Maintenance Equipment. 

The ETCA now invites sealed bids from eligible bidders for the 
supply of equipment and spare parts. 

Interested bidden from member countries of the World Bank 
(International Development Association) Switzerland and Taiwan 
China are invited to collect bid documents from the Procurement 
Office Room 106 during working hours upon payment of 2040 Birr 
per set. • 

Bids will be opened in the . presence of interested bidders or 
their representatives in the Conference Room of the ETCA head- 
quarters building on March 20. 1986 at 10.00 hours local time. The 
Authority reserves the right to reject any or ail bids that are not 
in conformity with its requirement. 

Ethiopian Transport Construction Authority 
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Public Notices 


INVESTIGATION BY THE MONOPOLIES AND MERGERS COMMISSION 
Proposed merger of The General Electric Company pic and 
The Plessey Company pic 

Tha Secretary of Stata for Trade and Industry has referred to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Commission for investigation and report undar 
the provision of the Fair Trading Act 1973 the proposed merger of The 
General Electric Company pic end Tha Pteuey Company pic. The Com- 
mission are to report by 19 July 1386. 

Any person or orgen/setion wishing to Biv* Information or Waws on Me 
proposed merger sbouU write as soon as possible to: 

The Secretary, Monopolies and Mergers C om m iss ion 
Naur Court; 48 Carey Street. London WC2A 2JT 














Company Notices 




USD VOfiOOfiOO 
CA1SSE NATIONALS DES 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Routing Rate Notes due 2000 

Notice Is hereby given that the 
next interest period chosen by 
Cattle Nitionale des Telecom- 
munications Is one month, 
beginning February 13 1986. 

The Fiscal Agent 
Banque National a de Paris 
(Luxembourg) SA 
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Pergonal 


ATriHtm, TldaKS all aold out 
treats lae Beany, Cerent Garten. 
Theatres. Wimbledon. Tefc 01-024 1878. 


Channel island!. 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER ASSET 
management umiteo 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


9 AmsJ 3 emsj 

Commercial & Industrial 
Property 11.90 39.00 

Residential Property 9.00 30 JM 

Appointments 12-00 41.03 

Business. In vestment 
Opportunities 11 -50 39J» 

Busin us lor Sals/ 

Wantad 11.50 39.00 

Personal 9.00 30.00 

Motor Can 9-00 33.00 

Hr iiday & Travel 9-00 30.00 

Contracts B Tenders 11JO 39.00 

Book Publishers — net2UQ 

Premium positions available 
CSM per single column cm retire 


For further details write to: 

Chrtifiwi Advertisement 
Manager 
Financial Times 
10, Cannon St, EC4P 4BY 
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Design and 
Construct 


SGS ready 
to launch 
a Cad 
company 

SGS. Italy’s leading micro- 
dettnoics company, owned 
by the mi-Stet state holding 
groni*, is this week planning 
to pnt the finishing touches to 
a new computer aided design 
company which will produce 
custom and semHrostoai 
Integrated circuits for the 
European market 

Although SGS already has 
three Cad centres in Italy 
and others In the UK, France, 
West Germany, Singapore and 
the OS, the Idea of the new 
company is to create a 
specialist business which will 
both design and manufacture 
prototype custom products. 
The SGS main manufacturing 
plant at Agrate, lost outside 
of ita ian would produce the 
chips in quantity. 

Hr Piero Martinotti, SGS 
vice president in charge of 
strategy and technology, said 
be expected the company to 
be operating by late spring 
and to achieve full capacity 
by the end of the year. 

He said the goal was to 
achieve about UStiOm 
(£64m) turnover by 1990, of 
which about a quarter would 
come from. Italy and the rest 
from other European markets. 

The launch will put SGS 
In competition with big semi- 
conductor groups such as 
Flessey, Ferranti, NEC and 
LSI Logic, tiie last having an- 
nounced plans recently for a 
new plant In West Ge rma n y. 

The new company, as yet 
unnamed, will be about 10 
miles from Agrate. It win 
be given all SGS*s basic semi- 
conductor technology. Its 
main assets will be a com- 
puter aided design system 
and a product library con- 
taining a proven set of cells 
which can be combined to 
create custom circuits. 

Mr Pasquale Plstorio, SGS 
managing director, said the 
company would achieve pro- 
ductive capacity for about 
1,000 projects a year. Orders 
for custom products would be 
executed within three weeks, 
he said. 

SGS is expected to start 
the company as a wholly 
owned sabslduny with L20bn 
(£8. 7m) of Initial capital. 
I nv es tm ents user the next 
five years should total about 
US$50m (£35.6m). 

ALAN HUEDMAN IN 
MILAN 


Geoffrey Charlish on a new lease of life for remotely operated tetheredjsubmerged vehicles 


Mine hunter 
blazes a trail 
into the deep 








REMOTELY operated tethered 
submerged vehicles seem set 
for a new lease of life as 
engineers equip them with 
more 'power, versatility and 
intelligence. 

A recent design from Fairey 
Hydraulics, for example, can 
be airfreighted to mi opera- 
tional area and be in action in 
an hour or two. In the US. 
experimental vehicles are 
becoming intelligent and able 
to “think" for themselves. 

In the UK, the Royal Navy 
is taking increased interest and 
the ‘ Defence Ministry Is 
expected soon to place orders 
worth over £10m. The craft 
will be used to hunt mines and 
retrieve torpedoes. The annual 
market is thought to be in 
excess of £100m. 

Such vehicles, instrumental 
in locating the wreck of the 
Titanic last September, have 
gradually revolutionised subsea 
location techniques over the 
last decade. The art of work- 
ing underwater at great 
depths, without risk to life and 
limb. has been greatly 
advanced. 

Improvements In propulsion 
techniques, underwater navi- 
gation. robotics, sensing and 
communica tions technology 
have produced compact tethered 
craft that can dive deeper, see 
better, remain submerged 
longer and carry out more 
i complicated tasks. 

ROVs, as they are known. 

; take power and navigational 
instructions from a mother ship 
via an umbilical cable and send 
information about their sur- 
roundings, from television 
cameras and sonar scanners, in 
the opposite direction. 

No divers are needed, an 
important advantage in dan- 
gerous naval applications, and 
the craft have far greater endur- “ 
ance than manned mini-sub- 
marines where the crew norm- 
ally has to be relieved after six 
to eight hours. 

The RQV can stay submerged 
for days to search large sea-bed 
areas. Its endurance is limited 
only by the weather and the 
ability of the mother ship to 
stay on station. 


Most of the impetus to de- 
velop the ROV has come from 
the offshore oil industry. Since 
the emergence of the first com- 
mercial craft in the early 1970s. 
many hundreds have been put 
into service. 

Generally, basic vehicles have 
been offered without sensing or 
guidance systems, which have 
been added by the purchaser. 
Now, however, complete air- 
freightable systems, with vehicle 
control cabin and all the elec- 
tronics, are appearing. One of 
the first is from Fairey in the 
UK- The main applications are 
inspection and maintenance of 
offshore platforms, submerged 
pipelines and cables, but the 
world’s navies are now looking 
at ROVs. One of the first de- 
signs was used in the mid-60s 
by the US Navy to retrieve an 
atomic bomb from the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Fairey’s latest craft, the Trail 
Blazer, is made in conjunction 
with International Submarine 
Engineering, of Canada, which 
has already sold 100 craft of 
previous models. Trail Blazer 
is specifically designed to naval 
requirements for mine counter 
measures (MCH). 

A big headache tor the world 
navies is the disposal of the 
latest mines which have become 
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increasingly difficult to sweep 
conventionally. They can con- 
tain magnetic, acoustic and 
other forms of trigger mech- 
anism and need visual appreci- 
ation by disposal officers before 
they can be dealt with. 

Trail Blazer, capable of six 
knots on the surface, would go 
out in front of a minesweeper, 
use sonar (100 yards range) to 
locate the min e and then close 
in visually with a nose-mounted 
TV camera to Diace a disnnsal 
charge. The craft produces little 


acoustic noise when “creeping 
up" and little magnetic disturb- 
ance since its hull is made from 
aluminium the current 

down the umbilical (which pro- 
duces a field) is kept to a mini- 
mum. 

Manoeuvrability is important 
in such inspection roles, and 
the Fairey craft has five electro- 
hydraulic propellers, two at the 
stem for forward and backward 
motion, two amidships tor side- 
ways movement, and a fifth 
mounted below the midships tor 
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up and down motion. 

A total of 30 horse power is 
available from the hydraulic 
motors, permitting manoeuvring 
in strong tidal currents. The 
craft can operate down to 500 
metres. 

On shore, an operator has a 
“joystick” control, the motions 
of which are converted into 
levels of power fed to the five 
units, producing movement in 
any desired direction. 

The operator also has a for- 
ward sonar scan with 200 yards 
range operating every 10 sec- 
onds or so for long-distance 
location, with a low-light tele- 
vision system for closer work. 
On an electronic map, a track 
generating system shows where 
the craft has been and what 
targets have been located and 
marked. 

There are several other UK 
companies in the field. (JDI of 
Aberdeen, part of the John 
Brown group, has been develop- 
ing a tractor-driven vehicle for 
British Petroleum which crawls 
on the sea bed, digs a trench 
and lays pipes or cables. UDI 
has developed its own sonar 
with 360 degree scan and a 
range of 1,000 metres. It has 
also designed a navigation and 
positioning system. 

Other UK contenders indude 
Offshore Systems Engineering, 
Slingsby Engineering and the 
Osel Group. The market for 
mili tary craft, however, has 


been dominated to date by 
Societe EGA of France. 

Perry Offshore, Ametek 
Straza and Hydro Products are 
the big US participants. The 
US industry is spearheading 
new technology in ROVs. Hydro 
Products, for example, uses 
fibre optic transmission of data 
up the umbilical allowing higher , 
data rates and lighter cable. 

At long extensions, umbilical i 
cables produce drag forces, 
power losses and the prospect 
of cable snagging. Ideally, the 
ROV should be self-contained. 
But for electrical propulsion, 
the best batteries are still 
heavy, indicating restricted en- 
durance, work performance 
and/or speed. 

There are also problems of 
getting data to and from the 
craft. Only sound or ultrasound 
travel satisfactorily through 
deep water, but cannot cope 
with tiie amount of data pro 
duced by live TV pictures. So 
single frames of TV, transmitted 
slowly, are being tried. 

One answer to the data prob- 
lem lies in making the craft 
intelligent and programmable 
so that it can be told to do 
something, do it record the 
data, and return to the mother 
ship with its information 
Fahey's partner, ISE, Societe 
EGA and US defence labora- 
tories are looking at the prob- 
lem. But it is a difficult soft- 
ware challenge. 


Move into 

process 

control 

KUPPON, an electrical com- 
ponent maker in Kent, baa 
formed a company, Klippon 
HTE Microsystems, which win 
offer computerised process 
control equipment bas ed ' on 
the Super. .Kexagan range 
developed by Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries. 

The company says ft has no 
Intention of taking on the Mg 
process control companies 
such as Honeywell and Fox- 
boro but will seek to fill the 

gap between large sophisti- 
cated systems and simple 
programmable logic con- 
trollers. 

The company's fin* product. 
System Micro-K, offers con- 
siderable versatility at prices 
roughly between £5,609 and 
£25,600. It employs standard 
“building bricks'* that can be 
fitted together In many ways 
to give a variety of control 
systems. 

The central processing 
function Is performed by a 
personal computer (IBM PC, 
Digital Q-Bus. Commodore, 
Toshiba) and the plant signals 
are converted by Super 
Rexagan into a form recognis- 
able by the micro. 

More on 0795 663322,. 

Machine toed 
control system 

HOSKVNS, a computer ser- 
vices company. Is to supply a 
computerised : Integrated 
manufacturing system to 
Victor Products, an industrial 
and mining equipment 
maker. 

The £50<MX)9 system will 
control machine tools in a 
flexible manufacturing cell 
made by Kearny and Tracker 
Marwln. 
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arebomthey 
need protection. 


Wako Securities is very pleased to 
announce the opening of a representative 
office in Paris. As one of Japan’s top 
securities firms, we’re now in an even better 
position to help our European clients with a 
full range of financial information, including 
venture capital and brokerage operations in 
Japan and Asia. 

The combined strength of the Wako Group 
— the Wako Research Institute of Economics, 
Inc., the Wako International Capital 
Management Co, Ltd., and the Wako Finance 
Co., Ltd. — is now at your disposal. For up-to- 
the-minute information and financial advice. 


This new Paris office will complement the 
successful operations of our worldwide 1 

network, including our offices in London, 

Geneva, New York, Hong Kong, and Bahrain. 

Wako Securities looks forward to serving yon 
now in Paris. 

Paris Representative Office 

Chief Representative: Masooki Nakata 
4, Place de POpdra 
75002 Paris, FRANCE 

TEL: 47.42.76.56 TELEX: 281053 FAX: 47.42. 13.55 

Q wako 

SECURITIES Ca r iTB. 


Through patents, trade marks, registered designs and copyright 
The Patent Office promotes innovation: 

• Protecting the brainchild of tiie individual 

• Helping small companies, seeking to develop new products and 
processes, to stand on their own feet 

• Assisting large companies determined that their marketing jm 

initiatives should reach sales maturity. JEM 

Creative innovation has always been the business 
The Patent Office. And innovation is more relevant to 
promoting the national interest today than ever before. JfL mr 
Services which The Patent Office provides in- ygjir 
dude a full range of free literature, an explanatory JwW 
video, and seminar and lecture presentations. MW 
ToleamhowyouOTyoiffcomp^iitd^ MW 
harness new ideas to better industrial and 
commercial purpose, write to: jmW „ 

Head of PubMty, The Patent Office, aQ W r I hp 

Room 1G34A, State House, 66*71 jgljr I ' 

High Holbom, London WC1R 4TP. JmW JL dlCIlL 


Office 


International H ea dqua r t er s : 6-1 ■ Koamtaho. Nthonfeashl. Chuo-ku. TO<yo 103. Japan TO: 03467-81 1 1 Tfetoc J24819 

WMo International (Europe) 1-726-6060 We*: 834029 Wako (Snffzariand) Finance SJL- TO 22-33-61-50 TObc 429-256 

Watoi SacurWaa (AmarlcaMncu Tel: 212-433-0871 Telex: 424722 Wako brternatkmaJ(Hong Kong) Ltd.: Tel: 05-283986-91 Telex: HK83677 

Bahrain Representative Office: TO: 271-571 Telex: 4909710 
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IS. S0% 50% ^ ^ «l ffB £13 S2 8 227 61% 60, 90% -% 7^ 57% ITT pro 57.1 322 71% 

S6« *£* 401 42 - + <%■] 56 44% Fl mate 2-50 *8 a 1210 643', 64 54% +% 52 40, ITT 0N£2S 45 2 50% 

" ' 33% + % 75 50, ITT pfl *50 60 1 75 

6 ft ie% 11 W bit .a *2 219 14% 

fl™ 1 * S’ SS & £s p*5« S S "• 8 +b 24% 15% IdahoPsl 72 7 i W 636 24% 

61 +% 33 20, FelPe 0£82 £7 209 3t% 20, 30, 4% 16% 17, kteelB 119 <% 

*lB2ltaffi 80% 82 +1% 3fl, 204 P£faH.> £04 7.9 13 »0 26 25% 25% +% 27% 21% IBPDwr£64 Itt 7 1103 3} 

<7 31ft H IU* -?* 28% 10, FIVaSk.ae £3 11 126 28% 27% S3 +b 20 Ml HPow B&L04 11. *334019% 

IS° * *£• IS “i 52J 4 S 6 2^" . , IS *> H 3 ?! Mft 3®ft +ft 77% I IPow 0£1ff «. *7 80 21 

80 28 28% 27% t% 48% 28% Fdmac 130 £1 10 34 41% 41% 4fl, +% jra, 17 UPew 0*2.13 IT. *18000% 

*1100161% 80. £3% +*, \ 571, FVftec p(£2S 11 *210058 85 66 30% SS, pSia 11 *115(88 


CnaFril.10 £6 14 564 42% 40, 42 ■ + 1% 56 44% Hnla»£S0 *6 8 ,210 547; 

CraNG £6+ SB 10 528 46% 441, 45% + 1% 3*1, Z7 Flntat p&37 7.3 24 32% 


as 36 36 35 —1 30 

4 34% 34 34 +fa 71 

« ft 6% 0. 731, 

227 81% 60, 90% -% 726 

1210 547, 64 5*i, +% 52 


GoraPw 

CnP plB*50 13. 

22 15 2 18% 18b 10} 62 40 CnP pD7.45 1£ 

19 11 899 33% 32% 33% +% 61 41 Crt» pfE7.72 ,£ 

£1 G 32% 32% 32% -% 3P, 22 CnP prV*40 1* 

£2 10 2173 II, 10,K»} 11H, + 2-*g 27ft 18 .CnP piU3a).1* 

541 2®B 36% 26% +% &g 19% CnP prTITB 1* 

13 29 7 £»% 24% 34% •, SI 41 CnP 0H7.63 1£ 


667 ICO, 10 
*150 36 35 

*650 u62% 61 


^ 'A i? 

62% +% 33 


*650 1162% 81 " 62% +% j 33 26% FwS 0£( 
21B20U62 602 82 +1%| 31% 20, PBJnRI£04 


47 31% 31 31% -% 26% 10, mraSk .92 

100 27 26% 26% -1 30% 32ft FWschn 

80 28 20ft 27% t% 48% 26% ftVffcc 1.30 


FtMiae J4 U 10 711 ft 
FMPa 23 581 Bb 

FalPa pR.82 £7 209 30, 

FtUnrtl 204 7.9 13 2920 26 

FIVaSk .92 £3 11 126 28fa 


25% EN 0 £70 £9 21 30% 30, 30% +% 13ft 8% MeriE .32 £7 » 

157, MAfa 192 ,a 7 19% 18% 18% 4% 10, 13% Mark 01.20 £9 « 

21 Film n 1.42a SB 267 2*% 24 24% -% 1,9% 90 Uorrtal.64 .5 20 539 

14% nr PralSO 9.2 7 48 16% W,-16% +%' 91% 59% MrahM £70 £9 21 110; 

29 ITT Cp 1 £8 12 7728 SB 377, Mb +i 4 28% 10* MraMn 52 W 

57 ITT pu 4 £9 1 70, 70, 70% -% 44% 30% MortUs 1 £08 KOI 

50} ITT . pIK 4 SS 76 73*« 73 TV* +% 45% 26% Maeeo .56 12 20 111 

57% ITT pro 5 7.1 322 71% 70, 70, -ft 3% lb UaaayF 353 

40, ITT pM£2S 45 2 50% 50% 50} 4% 3®, 2S% UaaCp 3 92 11 

50, ITT pa *60 60 1 75 76 75 ,3 10% Masted 32 KL 51 

11 IU H .O 42 219 14ft 14% 14ft +ft 60, 48% UateuESTd J 12 646 


18 % ft fa "■» psa dprt 

*3 7 202 43% 5n, 40, -r. J®, J2ft PacAS 154 

.7 <7 324 u56% 54% 54ft +B, S S I? 1 E*® 164 

£7 25 12% 11 % 12* +ij* «% 39 PedLigGrt 

£9 « 17ft 17 17ft +% 4 ’’ ££7 PcLuml20 

.5 20 539 u 1»i; 119% 119% + Si ®ft focgea 

£9 21 1107 u93% 11 « +*E Wl4 PacRs 0 2 

52 16 20, 20% 20, + 1 , IS* 12* £**Sd .40 

£0 8 1630 34 SJ SI +% ??■ PMT0472 


45% 26% Maeeo .56 12 20 1132 u4S%44% 45% +ft I®. BS * P “ Tin .<0 £17 1T3 ra* « -J 

ift S^apF 353 & 2^ ^ S* S’ ?«*=P2« 7S» -50B-» Mb S +3' 

^ ^ 1 ? ij » s? «• Si Ik sas. - pbs 87 ^ ^ ?¥ 


50% 50} 4% 33% 2S% UaaCp 3 £2 

76 75 13 HP, Masted 3Z KL 

14% 14ft 4% 604 48% UatauEJTe J 

23ft 34ft 4% 17% 11 Mattel 

<b 4ft W4 71, Metal wt 

25 25% 16ft W% Mexom 

,8 ,9% +% 65 42 MeyOSart £9 

20% 21 41ft 227, Uaytga 

Wft 18% -ft 31% 2D% MeDr pOJO it 

39 39. +ft 26% 21% MeDr pt£90 IX 


— 5L ,a * 1 18% 12ft + % 

J 12 948 89 69% 59 4ft 

II 516 11% 11% 11% +2 

_ 32 7ft 7ft 7ft -14 

8 107 11% lift lift 

£9 13 606 65 63b 69 +11 


^ S 1 &*"*W»-80 15 

S* 2^“ 7.0 

“ft 4 PanAm 

4 2 Pw»A wt 

?!, I®* Penddhn.20 1 1 


ia we as 631} 65 +11, il£ JS j^nhEO'ag 

18 6S0 iiOfa 4% 42% +1% 1°% PVK01 

S =!% =»• »*■ -% 

77 22% 22% 23% 


15 19 1720 30* 38% 
7 0 . 59 32ft.' 31% 

. 1O9S(b0a B'l 
528 3ft . 3%. 
11 18 61 19% 10, 


38% .38% +% 
31% 32*4 +ft 
B% 8ft-.: •+%. 
Sft. 3% “% 

Wg 18 


68 13 .155236% 34% 35% +1 ' 
1# 44# u29ft.29<i B9% -ft 

Continued onJPapiSS 
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NYSE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


AMEX COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES r "I7" 


V'Jii 

ft f‘ •'.* 
■ |Li ^ 

^ i- 
*?.?!. 
li- lC ' 

;‘;V, M 

•'s? 

>:» | 
* 0. 
$: 

«u j . ?; 
“ . V. : t : 


1546 1P| »t *1 

' 1065 6% BS ft 

.4 W <1 16% IS* W +% 

20 »<) 4 4 

210 2M 9 ; 07% OB' 4-1. 
1J . 2*82 1126% 27 271* — 1 

- W 177 3% . 3% 3% + % 
4S » 2SB 13% 12% 13 + V 
Jt 20 T1841ft -1ft 1ft +% 
94 7-1# IS* 7-18 

20 662 54% 53% JC, 4% 
<0.11. 1KB 30% . 57% SS, +f% 

MU #29 20% 28% 29% -4% 


:!• 3 » 


v Dp 

12 Knaft W Sh (kata. »lkMb 

*W»- 4a» .. Dick . BhtW. £ . 108, M*. tar taaHon Stodf 

Continued from Page 34 |j gg 

«% 4 PUPr - • 1546 8% 0% 9% 3% 1% So® 

«% 6% Pantin ■■ 1066 6% K ft £% Tft SaWl 

.17% 11% Parks .OSb .4 W 41 ift 1ft 1? +% 37% 2ft Sltaw 

»% 4 PatkDrlOe 20 358 4% 4 4 ^4 2*4 Sago 

30% 20% ParkH 112 20 B 294 39 ! 37% 3B ' 4-1 .. -23% « 8kJoU 

2Si; ia Pa/kPnSa u 2162 u2S% 27 27% -1 0% 3% viSeia 

5 -3% PaOVs -- ■ W'177 3% 3% 3% +% W| £% 

15% 11% PaytP-44. <a» 2SB 13% 1A B +%. 29% 2% SOW 

83% 0% Paycsn.lfr .9 SO TIM 17% 13% 17% +% ft « S*“> 

1% 1* Renos K 7-W IS-H 7 -ib «% ft S tay 

38% *3 Parian 2D 852 34% 33V 54% +% 2% 

5®* .PannaiMB: 4.011 1505 40%. 57% ,®% +1% 25% 22% Stott 

23% 23% P*PL ZSS Url #29 29% 28% 29% -+% »% SgS 

42 . 34 PaPL pUM 11. zid 40% . 40% «% -% £% »% 

41% 33% PaPL MSI 11 - Z100 40% 40% 40% -ft 3T% STOOL, 

29% 2S7, PSPL dpra.42 12. 5 2ft 2ft 2ft +ft « » 

28 23% PnPL aprtBO TO. H 2B .Zft 27% -% 4ft 29% SrfVfe 

77% 82% P*PL pea 40 U zBO 77% 75% .77% +% «% '»• S“£ 

2B% 34S, P^>L d^aJSlV 26 20 - 28% 5* 2ft » . SbvQ 


Ch*8* 

P7Sh Oea Pm. 12H 

Ota U. £ MB*** lam anom 


o#» 

P/ SU DontaL 

Dh. Hi. E TOO* tort tar OmtaPta 


zi% u% scoeBs jo van as «% «% w, -% «% aa TrtaPe r . za.n to «j% «i 4 4w» +% 

M s5»c 26 .272 12% 11» B 12 +% 57» 4 34% Tribana 1 18 19 487 55 54% 5*% +% 


1% Socsw a ^ 

TB>t SaftW » -» 1.1 27 207 28 

27% SafawyLTO 4.79 1H937 


§ JJ 9 ft 

W, 56% +% ^ 


Trtentr A2B 13. 3 13 4 

Trtco 20 28 14 159 71* 
Trtnty JO 3 1 223 16% 

Trt&attO ' “ ‘ 


34% JO. * j 

s. ft* a 


34>I 20% Saga ' -S2 21 U 208 34% 24 ' ac% +£ 35% 14% TritEhftlOb .5 18 676 21% 21% 2 Pb ~% 

23% « SU0LP122 0.0 8 21 227* 22% 2Pj +% 45% 34% TucsEP 3 2 2S # ^2* 02$ +1 * 

9% 37, yiSaisat 4*0 uio 8 ID +1 22 .11% Tuftw .48 22 16 138 2r # 21% 31% 

SB. «£. aSteMJ4 JB 15 1M2 377, 36% 37»* ^ 1% 56% 33% TyooLO .60 1 J 17 87 637, 53% 53% +% 

jpf SOWI224 7.6 10" BiO 2S% 2S% 29% -% 17% 13% Tyte? 8 40 28 12 30 13% 13% 13% + 1 , 

9 SJUHB830 «.97888%aa-% UUU 


+ % 45% 34% TucsEP 3 47 10 158 447* *«% 44% +% 

+ 1 B .1^ TidUS .48 22 16 138 2r* 21% 31% 

* 1% 56% 33% TyeoLD .80 13 17 87 637, 53% 53% +% 


10.8 788 6% 


« "% 


H2 SP ® S S S* S urc 


31% 25 PaPL dwara 12, 

44% 34 PonwK 220 5.1 

26% 21% Ponw :«t» 92 . T9 28 '. 26 '. 29 +% 

91 34 PaanB&20 23 30 687 69 67 67% -4 

2D% 14% PaopEKJO ... 8.1 8 . 515 Iff* W* 1S% +% 

a% w* Papaya j# .7 21 12s 27% 201 271*4% 

75% 42 PepttCATS U12 222471% 70% 71 .+% 
34% 22% ParkB .60 Vfl 19 2722 33% 3Z% 32% -% 

»% 6% ’ . PimtanUMs .15.6 1870 7% 7 7 

Wi • 1T% PuryO I JZ2 A.S T7 04 Iffl* W* 18%'-% 

33 Part# 1A0 .23-38 120 46% 46% 46% 

22% Paffli 3310 ■ 1& ' 45 231* ' 23 23% +% 

M% PttRs P»1^ ' SL5 3 16% W% W% 


rasa;? ? 

H 2B 233* 27% -% APb 
zSO 77% 75% .771* +% W% 
26 20 - IMS, ® »% 

£• 22> 25^ + % 

483 43% 42%' 43 8% 
T9 28. . 26 -26 +% S 4 
607 68 67 67% -% 


22% SAnMU.94 7^13 67 

WV SftEPn *B 

25% SFeSoP 1 27 U 2509 

31% SvaLekBO 10 V4 250* 

30 SaraL pTOflle &2 3524 

29% SrfWaM.48 4.1 15 9 

15% saumeao u« ® 


67 25 »* 24% 4S « 

KU a 

2509 37 3P, 3E?* +% » 


2.7 H 2509 37 36% 3(2* +% S 
10 14 2304«62% S1% SS% +% “ 
52 3524OT; SO £0% +% ” 

4115 9 36% 36% 38i* _% It 

vi 45 » 17% 17% 17% +% 


UUU 

1 19 3595 S% 53% 53% -1% 

18 88 19, 15<* 15% 

4 17. 9 190 23% 23% 3% +% 
204 15 O 3*4 24 23% 2* +% 


18 11% UCCEL 18 88 15 

30 22% UDC n 4 17 9 190 231 

K% 5r ua 204 15 O 344 24 

26 22 UO p< 275 IV z4C0 25 

11% 8>* UNCMS 153 15 

14 15* URS .40 30 14 Tfl 12 

*4 27% USFG 2.20 &4 7489 41! 

51% 30% USG S 168 12 0 1538 uS 


. ‘ 1; (i%i C • 
if* y] 

; ■ 

m 

m 

ft 

•. 1, ' 




27% -*■% 

71 .+% 1^1 

32% -% g% 


«B* 1f% PuryO a 27 

54% 33 PfltriO 1 AO 
28% 22% PSAS 3^1a 


23% 10 . MPiai 7-2 8 76 . 22% 21% 22% +% ££ 20 

^ 10%- SW6 91*6 «■ 2 ^ «7. +4 Sk S! SSwiSte 

9% 3 Snfn 448 3% 3% 3% 4 % 33?. itCwnot J4 

ij, 4% 8«ta p> £ * £? ft +<* at ™ uSljo 

S? - 22t* SCANA224 7.7 « 459 29% 29 »* f 

6E% 36% «to«a-80 28 17 28046414 63% 83% -l* 

43% 31% ScUnMOO 30 9 10®t»V 31% 33% + 1% S 

W % 9% 86WB .12 1-0 « 1688 IP, 11% 11% 41 S Se 5^ 

5S% 34% ScoBP L24 23 13 m 5f, 34% ^ 2^ 

18% 10% Sconya 32 15 13 6f£ 15 14% 15 + % *71. unE] o(&4t 

« SI SsuCnt -42 157. 372 28% 28% 28% -% SrM * 

13 11% s**n pM-<8 12 M«%^ta%-?SaS®S£w 

18% 14% SWC JJB2.W 13. . 62 16% 16% 16% ^2 1S% SI 'gfl 

16% 14% SaaC PIC2.10 ft » «&-«! 27% S5 uS Si 72 


190 237* 23% £3% + % 
344 24 23% » ♦% 

z40O2S% 25 25 

153 10% 10 10 

Tfl 12 12 12 +% 

7469 41% 38 40% -% 

1536 u53% 51% 52% +1% 


3% 21* - Ptrtov .85a' 25. S0%-2%2%-t-%27%17% SaaLndAO 

56% 37% PSzer VB4 "14 14 9472 48% 4T« +% 5% V, SOftCO 

2% 16% ftartpO 413 25% 25% 25% — % ■**}• 37% 8aayfl 


1J1 « 1688 IP* 11% 11% « 

13 13 822 547, 53% 34% +7, «, 

1513 6K 15 14% 15 4% 

VS 7. 372 26% 28% 27% -% 

72 14 10% 12% 12% -% S 

U. 62 16% 16% 16% %£. 

H « «k ft ft -% 


1.1 « 18 18% 18 M% +% 

10 12 301 144% V4CP* HMt-KP, 

18 22 2210 0*4 42% 43>« ■+% 

IS 7380 uft 80% 82% +% 

199 8% 5% 8% +% 

12-8 1196 2»* 22i* 

11 Z2D0 337, 387* 33% +17* 


60% 41% Pfaetp pr S 


49% 34% PMxS M ‘ LI 
19% 137* PlwlaB2.2D 12. 
-337, 37 PWIE qOM 11 

30 SB PME pKSO 12. 

37 31 PME pU.40 12. 

71% 80 PbUE 91175 12. 

11% 91* PftK pfl.41 12 

115 100 PHIE (414JB3 11 

Ifl, 9 PMC P«J3- 12 

65 54. PhBE pT7.SS XL 

11% 6% - PWE PCL2S 12 

IW, 1M% PhH - pi 17.13 14. 

116% 104 PME p(tS29 14. 

89% 67 PME pT9.S2 IV 

77% 63 PURE pO.50 12 

85% 53% Pbffi (X7.80 12 

83% 53% PME 1*7.75- 12 


413 25% 25% 25% -% ^ »*l gaairmOO 

18 78 58% 58 50 -% «% «% Saagul 

,L1 24 5B37 S* 46% <7% +% »% fe^.44 

127 4S58 19% 16% W +% ^2% ^ Saagta 1 

12- xlOO 32 32 37 — 1 41% 31% Swam L78 

12 Z180038 35 36- -1 3^ 2fa 

12 Z400 37 37 - 37 -M 8®, 20% Stt£pa . 32 

■a • zaaon 701* 71 2% in* ShuUaa.ra 

88 11% lift- 11% 28 10% Shawm .60 

0 109% lSjW%+1i« 40% 31% 

s 11% 11% 11% 5f4 » 

2140064% 84 #4% +11* 47 30% Shrwta sa 

68 11 10% 11 - ft « »»«»■„ 

2300125% 125 125% + P, 17% 12 Sw**-® 

7140 113% 112 112%+% 2ft Sf*PK L&_ 

z2D 68 88 80. ... «% W* ^ger AO 

*530 77% 77 77 +1* If 12% 

Z50 84 84 84 -1 32 21% StataMO* 


23 12 276 20% 20% SS% +% 1 72% 

...s’.?. ^2^1? 


34 2G% ure paso m 1200337. 33?* 33% +11* 

41 29% UnEJ s* 4 1ft Z800 40 40 40 

*2% 83 UnB pMJO 11. zlO 40 40 40 -% 

5E% 471* UnS pffi.40 11 z17D 617* fiilj 01% +% 

3«% a Una PIM 4 11 26 32% 31»* 32% 

28% 22 UnB ptZ9B 11. 69 27N 27% 27% +% 

jft is% una ‘ pa 13 ia • * 21 21 21 

27% 22*, UnB pa 72 ia 1 261* 26% 26% 


P/ Sh 

tack DM E IDO* High 
AcmaPr.Ota <8 3% 
Acton . 117 2N 

-Azfftal .18 17 680 rs% 
Aarane 71 SI* 

Af3PT»'- .44 25 3* 401* 
AifCal 11 513 9% 

AiGaipnao us u>* 

Alphaln SI W e 

Amdahl ^0 26 875 15% 
AJarad ~ 4 M 8% 

AMzaA £2 67 7 W, 

AMSld 586 B* 

APocr 12 27 391, 

APrac » S 11 ft 
Amtoyt2.05a 30311% 
ASeiE 29 46 6% 

Ampal .08 9 119 2% 

AndM 31 34 8% 

AndJeb 2 2% 

vjAngUw 19 1% 

ArgcPl 367 2% 

Al lull n 20 <1* 

Arurnfl ia 5 20% 

Amp 20 48 198 77, 

Astro*: 903 1% 

AdaCM 182 % 

Attaml 24 3% 

AvoniU .60 146 82 22% 


tar Don 0«ii 

S 3%+ % 

2% 2% 

i T-i 

in* ii% - % 

107* 107,+ 1, 
15% 15% 

6 % 8 % 

14 14 - % ; 

S% S%- % 
39 38% - % 

tt% 15% - % 
1ft 1ft- % 

6»* 6% 

2% ZU- % 

£ ft” ’l 

2 % 2 % 

1 % 1 % 

0 1% 2 - % 
41* «*- % 

20 20%+ % 
7% 7%- % 

1 1 

9-« % 

3% 3% 

217* 2z% + % 


Stock Bn E 191k Mgh tar Ck» Dsgt 

CrCPS 7 TS 14% 14J, 14% - b 

CwCPpn.B2 1 26% 261* 251* + % 

CrutR 27 116 l* l* 

CrytoO 165S % >16 % 

Cubic .38 11 1W 207* 20 20!, + % 

Curtice 92 11 30 ZP* 27 271. - % 

D D 

DM3 C» 152 ft 1% 1% 

Damon 9« 5% 3% 2* + % 

DuaPO ,# 160 ift w* 14% + % 

OabMd 1169 IV 16 % 1M6 

OrvtCc 146340 14% 14% 14% + % 

DiJfCOn 102 1 1 1 

DIMS » 368 42% 41% 42 + % 

Diodes S 5 3% ft 3% 

DomaP 989 2 1 1>!B 2 

DrtUar 1 ft ft ft 


V7 15 1948 477, <6% 47>a +1% 24 
21 81 14% 147* 147* -% I 55, 


72% 55 UHE1 pf7.44 10 

73 58% US p(H 8 IV 

24 T7% UnExpn 1.03r 58 

S5i* 451, UnPae 100 38 


ID 1 261* 26% 26% 

10. z3D 71% 71% 71% 

IV Z50 73 73 73 +»* 

59 313 17% 17% 171* -% 

36 12 2957 50% *0% 49% 


2140084% 64 
« 11 ft 
2300 US% 125 
7140113% 112 
zSO 68 88 

z530 77% 77 
250 64 64 


1-T » 3070 df*g m — ^ 20i* ill* uBrt nf 

Vn JS; iSSvi™ j 

2LS" SS s? . 32% » Ulltum 232 7.4 

HI 25 S “I 4 ft 2S% Uft* P>93T 1*. 

S 2S? S S * «% UI8u pc Z3D IV 

10 2 a 2»2? 1 2? 1 J21* 2fi% umu pi 4 13. 


zSO 82% 82>* 621, -r«flf* ft 


33% Stager AO 
12% Sktfne.4B 
211*. StaSary40a 


U 11788% 0% 8% +% 

8.6 17 37 16% 16% 15% +1* 

&8 11 145 20% 18% 20 -% 
1.0 9 196641 30% 40% +1 

2.6 20 692 18i* 17% 16% +% 
V# 22 4 2ft 2ft 241* -% 


23% 17% PH8SOM.32 &2 13 40 21% 21 2U* -% 79% 57% StakB 3 

96>* 72 PMUr 4 <29 26» 96% 95 95% +% 61% 2S% SmeMa .«0 

29 18% Pfeflcfti M 21 15 335 29 - 28 - 2B -% *[> 33% SmpOrt.16 

ID 47% Phffln pf .1 V4 4 607. 607* 607* -% 16% 10 Snyder 2 

17% 10% PMPJ 8 1. 24 7 6851 OT* 10% 10% +% ®< Soml^ 7 


47% PhErin pf .1 V4 4 607* 

10% PMPIa 1. 24 7 8851 10% 
21% PWPl pfLBOa 7 A m 217* 
20% PhflVH AO U 14 0) *'32% 
271* PhkJA a JB .7 9 784 38% 


37 . 28% PlaNG 232 M U IS 35% 35% 35% + % f*24 

22% 13% Mori ,02r .1 13 43 19% 187, 18% +% »« 21% ^T^pa; 

10% B PflgRgn 1087 10% W* 10% +% 6otatiC.48 

63% 3B* HMnyl.72 28 15 633 62% 61% 62% +7* «% W% SoudwnTb 

34 18% PtonoML24 • 25 W 1844 1»% 1ft W - % “ Soa ffi kl.20 

263* 13% PtomELlOa .5 5- M7, 187* 1*7, +% 2 Soet^.131 

61% 36% PBnyB.120 23 16 802 48% <8% 48% -1% »% 

101% 74% PttnB PT2.12 22 4 97% 07 97% -1% ^4 177, SouthCAtM 


28 X -% 44% 33% SnapOrt.ia 27 

is st ;i s s* aar s a 

a a + % a a. saffa'. & 

sis a g s% « 

787. ui, +% 29% 21% SCtE pf2.ro Ml 

VpI 10% +% W% 2S% 6oJarti248 as 

6T% 62% +7* «% 38% Soudwnlb 25 

1ft W -% -* 28 Soaffik 1.20 >3 

1ft 1ft +% 9 9% SoetPS2-13t 35. 


+ % 16 12% UtBu pMJO 13. 

+ % 29* 17% LM<tlnd.G0b 2.5 

-) a a UtofSaVIS 24 

+ J w* 11% UttfMM 

+ % 38ij 271, usafrG .12 .3 

“> ft 5 USHom 

-% 12% 31% USLaas.80 21 

+ 1*7 <6 Z7% USSboa.92 21 

+ % 53 22% usstaalJO 52 

58% SO USSd p(5JBa 11. 

. 33 25% ussa pTZJS as 


228 T8>, 10 1ft +% 

2 58 347 38 37% 36 +% 

7.4 5 316 31% 30>* 31%--% 

42 287, 2B% 2ft ♦% 

z340 19% 1ft 1ft "% 

15 30% 30% 30% +% 

26 IS 147* 15 


BAT la .IBe 
BaryftG 

Baruch 37| 18 

Bem8r.32b IB 
.48 16 
BigU AO 16 
BinfcMf 1 13 
BhttnIA .45 36 
BlevntB AO 35 
BowVto .20 
Bawm 15 
Bowne .44 16 
Bracng 100 


B B 

1S77 47* 413-16 

125 ft 4% 

6 ft ft 

«B 325, ST, 
64u2ft 28% 

2 15 15 

3 30% 30 

16 15% 15% 

137 147* K% 

38 9% d 9 

S3 5 4% 

-147 21% 20% 
43 27% 27% 


ft 

ft" %l 

32%+i : 

29 + % 
15 

30 

15% - % 
1ft- % 

9 - % 

4%- % 
20 %+ % 
27% + % 


V622 4 »% 24% 2ft -% ft' 5 USHom 

as 1364ft ft ft -% cA. 31% UStaato 

aBE 1449 787* 77 7ft +1% ts 27% M 

V3 31 47% 47 47% +% U 2ft USSaoIJO 

27 14 722 42% 42% 42% 58% m" ^p15JS 

ia 14 2*6 11% HP, 11 33® 25% ^ 

a* «M»ft 5ft m +% 337, 29% LSTob 172 

22* “S » USWaa6.72 

*2 - 2? 5£» 5S 8 22* i«* 8 ua&u 

7-6 S3 43% 43% <3% 47% 361, UnTaOlt.40 


i-2 „ .. r 3 * UnTacHt.40 30 22 3122 467, 46% 467, +% 

ESS 5 24% 2ft +% | 39,, 321, UTch p*25S &7 326 38 37% 38 +% 


13 26 IS 147, 15 

2.6 to 124 23% 22% 23 +% | 

34 11 43 3ft 3ft 3ft +% 

27 191* 197* 19% 

.3 8 6ES 36% 35% 357, 

1044 6 ft 8 

31 II 128 3ft 38 3ft + 1 

31 14 569 437, 42% 43% +1 

52 14 6746 231* 23% 23% +% 

11. 144 S3 52% 527* -% 

65 119 26% 28% 26% +% 

56 10 1367 31 3012 307* +% 

65 9 2504 87% 85 67% +U, 

13 5 ft 9 9 -% 

30 22 3122 467* 46% 467, +% 


14% 10 Bttoa . 

21 15% PtanPttLOT 


Mi 2 25% 25% 25% 25% 20 

as 11 136 291* 26% 29% +% }e% 31 

2511 2JB 40% 3ft 387, -% £* ^5 

33 11 32 36% 3ft SB . 3ft IT 

3S.36 75 6% ft 6%+% gp? W 

70 8 6606 2ft 27 2ft +% S a 

90 7 2564 22% Zft 22 2ft » 


1313 957 13% 12% 13% +% I 28*4 SotoO»V96 70 B K o28 ZTz 20 +% I a 


19 .. 11 
«% T 
M% ft 
2B W 
19 ft 
51% 25 


11 PlanRa .20 
7 Ptantm.lfib 
Ti* Playboy 
W* Pleaay 04e 
ft PopDPd.60 
25 Polartd 1 


• 1 


62 46 69 ft 

£0 74 2416 60% 

lft 10% Pondra AO 31130 94 13 1ft 13“ ~ 

21% 1ft PopTal.BOb <6 16 20 17% 17% 17% 

20>* 14% Portae .60 61 31 34 18% M% 19% +% 

25% 1ft POftBEIJO 7.7 10 445 24% 24% 24% +% 

26% 201* POI<? pt£60 10. 5 S7, 257* 257, -% 

357, 3ft PwG pM.40 13 31 54% 34% 34% 

§ 31 Port} pf<32 13 33 34% 33 3ft -% 

31% Punch 100 <2 15 TfS 37% 36% 3ft +% 

3ft 2ft PobnH206 64 10 500 37% 3ft 37% +% 

30% 3ft ' Poffl pi <50 68 z22D a 51 90% 51 +7* 

44 34% Pad p«04 90 26000437* 43% 43% -% 

2ft 1ft Piwnte-AO 1.4 32 131 2ft 2ft 26% +% 

24% t6>4 Prifflk *1.10 40 9 47S SO, 23% 24 +% 

25% 14% PrimeC 28 12022ft 24% 24% +% 

44 21 Prim M&O0 2 32 447 43%' 42% 4ft +% 

71% 50% Proc*3£<0 69 16 448866 0* «?* +P 

171* 9% Pnffts 4 2B 10 24 84 16 1ft «S +% 

4ft 36 Proier 1.40 66 18 23 39% 38% 387* -% 

2% 1% PruRCn 136 1% 1% 1% +% 

8% 7% PniW n.0Bo .10 93 7% 7% 7% +% 

24% 1ft PSvCoi 2 95 10 642 21% 2ft 21 +% 

22% 18% PSCal |2£10 93 2 u22% 22% 22% +% 


31 Port} pfA32 a 33 3ft 
31% Punch 100' <2 15 t15 37% 

2ft PotmE1296 6410 600 37% 
aft ’ PoEl pi <50 68 z22D oSI 
34% Pod p«04 93 Z600043>< 


A 187 1ft 16% 18% -V ~35 SWET1 280 61 12 7B 4ft 45% 4ft +1* 

10 13 132 15 14% 147* +% 41% 34 SOME |fiO 91 4 **42 41% 42 +1 

VI M 94 14% 1ft 14% 27% 23% Soft pO.60 90 10 261* 267* 2S% -% 

TO8 ft 9 ft +% 30% 20% SoUnCd.7* 92 48 21 207, 2ft 

20 18 10 »% 24% 25% +% » 2ft ScuBndl.C £7 10 283243% 42 42% -11 

62 46 S 97, ft * 64% 49% Sound pi 4 60 151 5ft 58% 5B% -11 

£0 74 2416 50% 4ft 50% +% H ft Soumrk0O> 2A 6 1078 1D% ft 10 

61130 M U lS 13 31 21% SwAM .« J 16 346024% 2ft 24 

<6 16 20 17% S 17% 1ft ft SMFCr M8 13% 12% 13 

61 31 94 19% 18% 18% +% 1® 1ft S«rtGaa>03 7.1 8 217 18% 177, 18% +% 

L7W 4« 24% &£ +% 88% €8% SmBM 6 7.0 B 2651 85% 64% 8S% +% 

TO, 5 25% Si IS -% 29 17% 5w&» 02 £9 7 248 18 177, 177, 

16- 31 34% 34% S Z71* 20 SwlPS 202- 70 11 796 t>28% 27% 277, +% 

a 33 34% O 33V -% 1ft 12% Spanou 37 65375 70 15 14% 15 +% 

5* ns 9ft Si +% a 1ft £5! , C7n « aft »% aft +% 

64 10 500 37% 3ft 37% +% ® «% Sparry U2 30 70 008 « « + % 

68 z22D a51 50% 51 +% *9 S1% Sprtagd-® 67 24 83 41% 41% 411* -% 

90 »00M3r« 43% 4>* -% «% 35% SquerfTI.84 40 15 449 437, 431. 437, +% 


08. 34% 48% Sound pi 4 

loL +% 11 ft 8curarfc2<h 

13 ’ 31 21% SwAM .« 

17% 15% ft Swffof 

ygu +% M 1ft 9w«Ga«08 
££ 8ft €0% ftfiafl 6 

»,.k a 17% SwEnr 02 
j2 " 27% 20 SwlPS 202 

3ft -V 1ft 12% SP arton-52 
jft +% 26 15% SpaaP 

ml +% 60 aw «2 

51 +7, 46 31% SprhgAS 

4>* -% 44% 35% SqmrDI.84 


-Al MM -l-Z T l Ual frf 1 a-f 

99 10 »* 26% 2& 4 -% 11% 9% UsHaFdl08B 

92 48 21 5^8 2ft 267, 2, Ul.PL £32 

27 10 2632 4ft 42 42% - 1% 2ft 23% WPL aQ.K 

60 151 39% 58% 58% -1% 34? 

94» 2 2 S% lT UR! SU* 

0U 346Q2ftZAl24 21% 17 UtfV pf£tM 

108 -0% 1ft 13 ^ 1ft LttbCot4Cb 


1ft 12% 73 | 27 1ft UtiBColAOb 

7.1 ■ 217 18% 177, 18% +% j 2sr« 21% UWCo pr201 


25% 20% UnfTat 102 7.7 TO 3765 25% 24% 247, -% 

361* 31 UnFTl (I1.S0 41 B u37 37 37 +1% - 

74% 16 UWffl 128 64 18 9 237, 23% 2ft +% 

321, 17% Unhide 00 VO 21 198 2Tl« 21 £1 

g !6% UnMar .80 62 M 130 251* 241* 25% +1 

2 UravFOI.12 38 11 16 29% 29% 29% -%• 

24% 19% UrCsal 1 40 9 115 237, 23% 23% + % 

53 23% Unocal 100b 61 10 3040 231, 23% 23% +% 

141% 70% Upjohn20O 21 22 1071 134% 132 134 +1% 

a 327, USUFE1.12 60 10 481 381* 37% 377, +% 

11% 9% taBaftflJBa 95 14 11% 11% 11% +% 

267, 2i UlaPL 202 6611 383 261* 2ft 281* 

28% 2ft im. pC.80 98 30 28% 20% 281, -% 

30 24% UtPV {A20O 1ft 157 29i ? 29 29% -% 

25% a US>L pf206 94 73 25 2S 25 

21% 17 UtPV pTZ04 94 15 u2l% 21% 21% +% 

27 1ft UtibCo V4Cb 617 ST 23i* 23 23% +% 


ca 

CMI Cp 

Cameo .44 

CMareg 06 

QimpH 

ChmpP .70 

ChiMAa 00 

OWRr 100a 

CMDrg 

ClyGas 1.20 

Ctaroal.BSh 

CmpCn 

Cncnm .40 

ConcdF 

ConaOG 

CnStom 

yjCoMA 

Conttld 

Crass V44 

CrnCP 


C C 

13 60 25% 25% 

8 448 7% 7% 

9 a 15% 147, 

116 137, 13% 

47 526 17, 1 13-15 

21 27 22 217, 

14 1064 1ft 18% 
U 8 18% 19% 
21 7% 7% 

11 7 34% 34% 

9 5 37% 37% 

186 71, 7% 

12 97 u21% 19% 

228 1 ft ft 

49 4% 41* 

M 133 tt 171, 

8 217 tft 13% 

9 18 20 2ft 

IB 77 347, 34% 

9 6 17% 17% 


25% - % 

7%+ % 
15 .+ % 
1ft + % 
l’» 

22 + % 
18%+ % 
19% 

7% 

34% - % 
37%+ % 
7% 

V 

17%+ h 
«%+ % 
25% + % 
34%+ % 
17% - % 


DM3 .081 152 fl* 1% 1% 

Daemon 549 ft 2% ft-*- % 

DamPd .M 169 ift mi* 14% + % 
Oatotad IMS 1V16 % 1M6 

DavtCp 146340 14% 14% 14% + % 
Dis*eon 102 1 l 1 

00164 20 368 42% 41% 42 + % 

Died® » 5 ft ft ft 

DomaP 989 2 1 15-JB 2 

DrtUar 1 1% 1% ft 

Dueon 00 « 217 32% 3V, 317, - % 

E E 

EAC .40 40 4 97, ft ft 

ERC 20 59 9% 9 9 - % 

EaplCt 80 2% ft ft 

EaMCo 1 10 8 19 19 10 

EOICBQ .12 840 15% 1ft 15%- % 

Batoor 55 3 ft 3 

EarSrv 11 11-18 1Vt6 11-M-1-1 

Espay .40 8 5 20 19% M% - % 

F F 

Fabtnti JO 0 10 34% 24% 341, 
Rdaa 48 5% 5 S - % 

Fiscnp .ear si 13 13% 13% 13% + % 

vjnarrtB 1 4% 4% ft 

Rrfca 106 16 58 207, 2ft 29% - % 

Fora®. 30 97 »'i 29% 20%+ % 

FraqS a 32 257, 2S% 25% - % 

G G 

Gm 35 S% 5% 5%- % 

GabyO 15 68 Id', 7, - % 
Gnfi'tg 171 17% 17 17 - % 

Gladh 113 18 38% 38% 38% +% 
Qtornr 1b 28 M 20% 28*, 29i* ♦ % 

CoMW 2 4% 4% 4% 

QtdFM 129 % % % 

QmdAu .40 13 10 17% 17% 17% 

GrtLkC .48 17 424 39% 36% 38-1 


W Sto 

Stack Di* E «mts« tar 

I I 

>35 .12 30 ft 5% 

» M8 32% d32 
I nil g« 7 36 ft ft 

msSy 91063 ft ft 

•nsSyp10SI 4 2% 2% 

Rrtctyg eo 17 11% 11% 

irumk .t2b 3 15 M% 

bnBkn ' 83 3% ft 

•raqBrd 37 21 39 38 


Fabind 00 

Ftrbta 

FtachP sa 

vParriB 

Fli*a 1081 

Fora® 

FraqS 


ft 

8 - % ! 
ft 

IB 

1S%- % 

3 

11-18 - 1-E 
13% - 1* 


Gm 

GalxyO 
Gnfi'tg 
Giadh 1 
Qbanr 1b 
GoMW 
QWFtd 
GrndAu .40 
GrtVkC .«8 
Greenm 
Grainar.Stt 
GrdCn .90b 
CnCdg .52 


14 50 22% 22% 
13 24 13% 127, 

12 45 13 12% 

5814 14% 141* 


241, 

S - % 
13%+ % 

ft 

29% - % 
20 %+ % 
26% - % 

5% — % 
7,- % 
17-1* 
38% + % 
291*+ % 

17% 

38 -1 
22 %+ % 
13%+ % 
12%+ % 
M%- % 


H H 

Hanfrd* .50 15 4 25 2S 25 + % 

Hasbro .« 11 806 37% 36% 37 ♦ % 
WBbCB 51 9% 9% 9% “ % 

Hemic* .10 M 32 18% 157, 16% - % 

HarshO 57 O « ft * 
HoflyCn 44 11% 11% 11% - % 

HmeGn 2075 26*i 30* 257* + % 

Hormts 56 12 2B3 23% 23% 23% 

MrttHar 91 6% 6% 6V 

HouOT 07B 322 ft ft 3% 

Hutkyg 08 1438 6% d 6 6% 


J K 

Jacobs 15 21 7% 7% 

Jatrea .7q 15 48 9% ft 

Jennm W 3% 2% 

Jcnmnd « 310(112% 10% 
KayCp 2D 13 13 191* 1ft 

XryPn 294544 12% 11% 

Kioarfc 6 4 ft 

IGrby 110 2% 2% 

KogsrC 232 94 197 26% 25% 

LaBarg 11 ^ t% 

Laacr 21 234 IT* 11% 

La«wT 7 k ft ft 

Lonmr 16 634 45?* 45% 

turn® .06 31 17 18% 16% 

LyncftC 20 27 26 1ft 14% 

M M 

MCO HO IS 102 Id, 1ft 

UCO Ra 20 1% 1% 

MSI Dl 28 10% 10% 

MSR 34 ft y 

Uacrod 17 7, r. 

Marmpf235 3 22% 22i, 

MartPr 18 2 61% 51% 

MatRsb 12 21 67 131, 12% 

Urft«3 28 233 26 25% 

Media tlB 16 74 73*. 73** 

McnGn 6 SB 3% ft 

MidAm 20 12 4ft 9% 
MiauW 0* SO 6 B% B% 

MtthE 0* 29 175 12 11% 

N N 

WPztrrt .» 507 2ft 25% 

NMxAr .79 21 7 17* 1ft 

NPree 1.25e 13 38 2ft 26% 

KYTunesSO 1 71301 4ft 40% 

Note* 23 12 4% 4% 

NCdO® 10 9 9 

Mucin a 92 4% 4% 

Numac 26 ft ft 

O P Q- 
OEA M T9 201, 20** 

Oakwda 08 20 37 20*? 20% 

OOuep 43 5% 5% 

OzarkH 20 29 318 13% 13% 

PallCps 38 27 351 35% 34% 

PenruC 80 II 27 ; * 2ft 

PM tw 2103 1% 0 1 

Pattern 25 36 1ft 1ft 

PmwaylSO 12 6 T8>* 78>* 


Gtaa OtoBi 

ft - % 
3T*- % 
P, 

b 

ft 

in, 

15 + % 
3%+ % 
39 + % 


ft 

ft- \ 
ft — ’4 

Sr 7 * 

11% 

y« 

2*2 

26%+ % 


| r/ at 

Stock Ur E IffiJx 


1 Qm Ckaga 


NtPatnt .» 
NMxAr .79 
fftec 1.25a 
MVTimaa.® 


1% 

12 t % 

ft 

45%+ % 

a- 


i«** 

1%- % 
«n 2 - % 
ft + % 

2?«- ’I 
51% 

13 

2S7,+ % 
73*, 

ft" % 
ft- % 
0%1 % 
12 + % 


»%+ k 

19% - % 

2ft- % 

«P**% 

9 

4%- % 
ft 


20 % + % 
20% 1 % 
a%+ 1* 
13% - % 

2ft + % 

iS 

78% 


Rwfcv 47 SU J% 3% 

Freaks 16 10 ft ft ft - % 

R R 

Ragan .12 42 2 2ft 20% 20% - % 

Rftmbg 72 25 68 20% 19-% 20% - % 

Basil A 2® 4ft 44 «% + % 

R*lA*B 14 33 8% B 1 * ft - % 

RaZAaA 12 33 7% 7 7** 

Rekwya 08 24 165 18 1ft 17% - % 

Rogers .12 20 60 20% 20% 20% - % 

flaw B » 6% 8 6%+ % 

Ay toft .60 16 113 2ft 25 2S% + % 

s s 

SJWa 157 12 4 36% 3ft 3ft + % 

Scbeib .56 15 6 32 32 32 

SMCp 00 a 39 90 90 BO 

SacCap 16 6 321 11% I0*< 10% ♦ % 

Sharon 97 % 9-16 9-W 

Salmon 13 41 ft 7% T%- % 

SpetfOP 5 ft ft 6<?+ 1* 

Spencer 29 ft P* ft+ % 

StHavn 09 45 7 5% ft ft + % 

Stand 48 1% 1% 1% f >* 


TE 

TB 

TabPid 00 
TandBr 
TcMiti 
TchSym 

lacbTp 

7«oct 

lolesph 
TanAft 
Tei Pig .24 

TnSM 

TobMc* 

USRtnd 

Utmae 

UFoodA .10 

UFoodB 

UiwRa 

UnoPal 

VtAmC .40 
VlRsJl 
Vomit 20 
W1C 

WongB 16 

WungC .11 

WtnCwf 

totehPttl 12 

Wtfifrd 

WcilAm 

WolGtd 

Wubrg JO 

WDtflill 

vihetox 

Wdshm 40 

WwdeE 


s? 

% 

9-16 

H4 

41 

T, 

ft 

ft- % 

5 

ft 

ft 

ft + % 

29 

7*? 

7% 

r-! 

7 

ft 

ft 

48 

1% 1% 

r t 

!%+ % 

726 

ft 

ft 

6 + % 

67 

r. 

ft 

ft - % 


14 239 18% IB 1B% 

20 80 11% 11% 1l%+ % 

67 3 2% 2% 

13 219 15% 1ft 13% - % 

13 34 5 *% 5 + >a 

54 11 91* 9>« 9*« ♦ % 

336 4% 4% 4% 

21714 1ft 1ft 1ft “ % 

833 to* 14% 1*1, 

10 11% 11% 11%+ % 
71 2 1% 1% - % 

U U 

27 ft ft ft 

22 729 ua 26<« 28 +1<? 
15 1% 1% ft 

37 2 1% 2 + % 

14 B1 7 ft 6-% 

103 14% 14% 1ft 

V w 

11 281 IS** 15% 15% 

13 ft 4% ft 

30 24 0% ft 01* 

30 25 ft ft ft 

5906 19 18% 1ft- *? 

10 1ft 16% 16% - % 

89 IV lb IV Hi 1Mb 
14 76 124N 122 123% t % 

64 ft 2% 2% 

23 % 13-16 1518-1-16 


28 +1% 
ft 

l * ’4 
*a 
ift 


OVER-THE-COUNTER Nasdaq national market, closing prices, January 31 


S 3% 

3% 

3*4 ♦ % 

13 37 1 1% 

”% 

11% - % 

32 S25 ift 

1ft 

ift - h 

101744 41, 

4% 

43. r % 

34 11 9% 

9% 

9'i 

156 2% 

ft 

2% ♦ 

X Y 

138 5% 

z 

5 

5 


7.0 9 26618ft 84% 8S% +% 

£9 7 246 18 17% 17% 

7011 795 u28% 27% 277e +% 
30375 70 15 1ft 15 +*? 


70 15 1ft 15 +% Ji 

81 2ft 2ft 24% +% Jfz ft 

2708 48 48 48% +% j^a 17 


3870 270848 
3.7 24 83 417, 

40 15 448 437, 


. . _ _ 4ft 41% -% 

4ft 35% SquarDI.64 40 IS 440 437, 43% 437, +% 
85 40% Squibb 1-7* 20 20 1083 81% 80% 81 

. _ 27% tft Staley 00 54 80 2529 2ft 227, 231* -% 

2ft 24% +% 237* 18% SISPaC 06 £6.12 436 20% 19% Ift -% 

42% S2 +% 18% . 10% StUesr 02 24 17 128 »% 13** 13% +% 

04 fty! +P, 5ft 42 SUfOOEBO 50 36 1911 477, 48% 47% +% 

is% K +h 70 70% SOOh pO.75 50 z2D 721* 72*4 72*, 

w. M7, .2 » 14% StPacCaAO 1.4 11 2238 20% 27% 201* -% 

ft ft +% 32% 18% SUPrd 04 £7 6 31 317, 31 31*4 -% 

ft ft +% 1ft 12% Stande*52 34 13 72 15% 15 1ft +% 

M* 21 +1* 35% 26% StoaMOOt £9-13 £l20ll3ft 3ft 357, +% 

Zfe 22% +% 3ft Si Storron.08 3010 6 3ft 3ft 357, +% 

8% ft 1 1% ft SMMBOL88 TV 48 1(% 11% I1*< 

27 23 ft Z% StoegO .061 £9 52 2% ft 2% 

ft «* 3ft 18 StaroM 00 £417 S4 033 3ft 37, 

7% 8 -% 147, -HP, SMOcp 00 34 11 142 147, 1ft 14% -% 

487, » -1 41% 26% StartDglJO 31 16 4388 38% 30** 38** -% 

85% 67 -4 31% 16% SWrnJ V20 <2 191 Jft 27?, 28% +< 


1.4 22 131 2B% 28% 28% +% 

409 475 2*% 23% £4 +% _ „ 

20 1202 24% 24% 24% +% 1ft SBPM 06 

0 32 447 «% 4ft 43% +% "ft - «% 

£8 16 448866 64 6ft +ft * *£ME60 

10 2(84 16 1ft 18 +% Z? ’ft SOOftp(37; 

80 16 a 38% 387* 387, - % *1 14% SSMeCaAO 

MB ft ft ft +% 3ft S StoPrd 04 

M 2 ft ft +% 1ft «% SMbdexg 


83 a Pstn 1*80 
70 56 Pffln' 81901 

66 81. . PSIn pf0M 

10% ft J*9v**i 
23% ft PBMtpf - 

S I 8% ■ PW pB. 

I PfW ptc 
Z7% tft PMI :pO . 
28% 12 Pl»f pJE - 
25% 10 PNH MF ' 


5% 17 Valor pf3. 
1% 2% Valeytn 

30% 20% VaoOm 1 
ft ft Varco 

12% 22% Vanan 0 
16 ft Varo 

Zft 13 Veaco 

12 3% Vando 

12% ft Va*ISeV20 
15** ift Vastrnn 


UtPV pBJO 1ft 157 29% 28 29% -% 

UtPV pl£38 9.4 73 ZS 25 25 

UtPV pfZM 9A 15 u2l% 21% 21% +% 

UtiUCo 140b 6.17 St 231* 23 23% +*, 

UWCo pr201 ia 75 n2S% 25% 25% 

31% UWCo pK13 1£ 2 35 3ft 35 

V V V 

VF CorpV28£4 13 1260 uM% S2% 5ft + 1% 

Valero 111 2110 Id ft <3 

Velar pf3.44 K 10 2ft 24% 24% 

Valeyin 113 ft 2** 2% +% 

VanOm 1 30 0 77 27% 27% 27», +% 

Varco 167 Si, 3 3% -% 

Vartan .26. 0 39 130 Zft 27% 2ft +% 

Varo .40 £4 46 1017 ulft 10 16% +% 

Veaco .40 £4 22 ISB 17% 1ft 1ft -% 

Vando 15 101 ft 9% ft -% 

VaWSoiaOa 90 61. 1ft 12% 1ft +% 

Vastrnn 15 589 15 1ft 14% 

Viacom .48 0 21 624 52% 52 5ft +% 


21 +% *% ShrnM OM 

22% +1* 3ft 207, Storron.08 

ft 11% ft S M i fkfW 

2? ft 2% O to ag o .Ml 

«* 3ft 18 StoroM 00 

• -% 147, 1ft SBBcp 00 

9o -i 41% 26% . anrogvao 
» -4 31% ft SW-mJ V20 
SB -2 31 25% StWWrW.68 

00% -1 14 1ft StfcVC pf 1 

68 -2 56 38 StonaM.60 

RT3. -a, 3ft 2* StoneC 00 


35*, +% I 91 
357, +% j 7ft 


10% ft Wind ' TO 1472 9% 9% ft • ”% ft 

27 21% PStn ' 9(309 .. . ZT00 27 Zf » S & 2222 l 2 

8 6% P9n pH-04 -ZSIOft ft 6% 3ft 18 StoroM Jt 

ft 7 PStn f*L0B 319 .8% 7% 8 -% 147, ift SMScp 00 

S 42 PSIn 197.13 14010511* 487, 90 -1 41% 26% . StariOgUO 

71 ST PSIn pi ft 44 272 70 85% '67 -4 31% 16% SMrnJ V» 

63 50% PStn p(A52 - 525 60% 58 SB - 2 31 25% StWWrW.ES 

S3 50 PSto pi 8 l 38 '2130068% 58% 98% -1 14 1ft StfcVC pf 1 

70 56 PSInpfBJO ' Z290 70 86 68 -2 56 38 StonaWI.60 

68 SI Pan MAM > 196 .63 . 61% 81% -2% 3ft » 

1ft a, -P9WM 4 . 3068 1ft ft *ft +1* »% 

aft ft PSTM-pf- r - ZS3023 . 22 a +.% £jv 1ft aor^al-W 

S t ft PW P«. • »( :2ft a 25% — % a ft SSSSi'aa. 

» % Pm PC . 1. 30%.. -3ft 30% -% 2*« |SS*HS" 

27% 1ft pm 80 a - 27%.. 27 27% -+% »4 ]ft SbUTH- JD 

28? 12 pm m . . w a 27% 27? -% ft ft 

2ft W pm. MF - 73 25)4: 25% 26% -% Jft :ft 

Z7% ift PNH p(G - . 27 - 27 3ft 2ft -% »l 7) amEanJta 

3T% 23% PS-NM£92 04 » IWOOSft 307, 3T% +1* fft «** j wCo. _- 

34’ 26% PSVEG2.B4 M 8 2151337, 32% 3ft +% |f« « 

19, 12 PSS3 nrt.40 90 2 15 IS 15 +% ft 5% SunMn 

51 38% PSEG W5.05 . *8. . z300 u51% 51% Sft'+ft ft J. 

22% 17% PSEG pt£ 17 80 . W u2ft 2ft 2ft + T% « » j*™™-" 

68% 5 ft PSEG pffi.ro ’ Tfl. ZW 67% 87% W% ^*25 

26>* W PSEG pC48 07 51 25% 26 25% +% “ *?3 « 

78 62 PSGQ PT7.B0 80 Z2000u78% 78% 78% +2 " 2, g— 1 * . j 

76% 63 PSEG gCOB .IV . Z100 78 .76 7# +1% 2ft ™% 

78% 59% PSEG W7.S2 09 zW 76 78 78 +1 

87% 76 PSB3 pcaa* 10. MOO 96 M tt -1. ]ft **"* *--, 

ft ft PuWMC 274 8 3 3 ■ *£• ®a am®(«10t 


15«« 1 ft Vastrnn 
36** 37% Viacom .48 0 

79 61% VaS» 1*7.72 90 

91 71 Va B» pCW 90 

7ft 57 VaEP pf70O 06 
77 5ft VaEP j*7.45 SO 
24 12% VSahays 

85 34% Vornad 


15 101 9% 9% a* -% 

81. 1ft 12*, tfl* +1, 

15 589 15 1ft 14% 

» 624 52% 52 5ft +% 

21300180% ro% 60% +1% 

ZllO u92 91 92 +ft 

246001)75% 74 75 +2% 

230 76% 78% 78% +% 

17 2 21% 21% 21% 

25 55 69% SB** 60% +1% 


00 20 41 277, 27% 277, +% 

StfcVC pf 1 70 26BO 1ft 12 1ft +% 10% 5% INWnoc 

SbmWI.60 309 43 45% 44% 45% +% 34% 2ft IMUrt a .14 

StoneC 00 VS 48 473 38% 37% 38% +2 3ft 22% WatgmaJO 

StopST#.™ . £7 M 2S3 4H* 40% 40% 2ft 18% VHMtogVM 

Stot&j IK It 13 267 18% 17% 18 +% ] 40% 01% WaiCSvJO 

vjStorT- Bit 3% 3% 31* +% 44% 31 WahJnl.40 

StratMtUSa 90 11 223 2ft Tft 1ft - 32% 18% Wamco .86 

SMdRt-00 0516 W6 2ft ' -22% 2ft +% .40 -03 JWnCmtte • 

StmuSh- ' . 13 ft ft ft 4ft 4ft 33% Wanrrt1.ro’ 

Guoa-.- ' 109 101, "ft 10 -% -23% -18% WashGA.06 

SuaEanJta 02 88 2ft 22% 22% +% !28** 21% VtohNMJS 

BunCb 3 03 W 1148 48% 45% 47%, + 1% [25% « WWlWl £48 

SandaHLBO 04 M 11615ft Sft 53 '+% ;33% 22% WaWa a 

SunMn 413 8% ft ft -% -28% 21% WalfcJn 08 

SuiiM pl1.« U1W» B% 8 ft +% 12% 3% WeanU 

SuitTna JO 34 Tl 258 3ft 3ft 39% ;23%. 16% WafabO 20 

SrqrVatoJS 1.718 170823 22 2ft +% *12 B Wathch 

SupMU .48 0 15 583 uSft 50% SZ% +2>* =22 W WafaRnV5B 

Swena A8 01 2S 2 1ft 1ft 15% >42 231* WtataMs 04 

Sybran 1.08 429 290 26% 28 26 68% 4ft WataF £72 

Sybm pf£40 5.7 M7 u4ZI* 42 42% +% 51 4S% WMF pK26 

SymsCp 14 193 11% 18% W, -% 29% 20% WWFM£80 

Syntax al Jo £8 18 2703 46 4ft 46 +2% Tft *3% Wendy* 2A 

Sysco .44 3 19 236 47% 46% 47% +% 28 18% WMC0-4B 

T T T 4ft SS WstPtP220 

TOC 01a .7 » 447, 44% 4ft ^ ^ 

7ECO £30 66 10 373 3ft 3ft M7, +i* ^ JEST-*, 

n?a a a-> S, S.Sf? 1 


a* a rnwmisMK mn a 
34’ 2ft PSvEGJ.64 ' 04 8 
15** 12 PSB3 nrt.40 S3 
51 38% PSEG pISCS. S8 

22% 17% PSEG pt£ 17 80 . 
68% 5ft PSEG Bffi.ro ’ Tfl 
26>* W PSEG fOAO 9.7 
78 62 PSGQ W7.B0 80 

78% 83 PSEG gB.08 .IV 
78% 59% PSEG 1*7.52 90 
87% 76 PSGQ pO. 62 m 
4% 2>* PuUck 

1ft ift Pueblo . .18 1011 

ft’ .6 PR Cam .8 

UP* 13 PugWPLTS £4 8 
6% ft Pu6*e ilOBb A II 
21% 1ft MteHal2 0 K 
3ft W* Purotatft 07 

10% <7, Pyro - -7 

63 - 3ft QuahOn.40 £3 H 
25% Wa QuekSGBOa 0221 
10% 5 Quaae* 7 

34% 27 Ouestal.72 03 91 

3ft ift QfcReil ,28a 0 21 

"R R 

B% 5% RBlnd .00 0 


ro% 3 -% zh b ^wuso 90 11 Z 

zr ?% .+? »% ft 1516 5 

27% 27% -2 ft 4% SuauSb . V 

Zft 2S - 2 1ft : ft GunB v*. - * 

£2 ffl% -2 25% 21 SuaEanJta 02 « 

3ft 3ft +% 58% 42% Bunco » 6010 1V«6 48% 

32% 3ft +% 54% 40 SundBMJO 0414 116158% 

« M +% ft ft SimMn 413 6% 

5ft 5ft +ft ft 1 Stall* pH-® ft 1WU 6% 
2ft 2ft +1% 40 91 SUriWMJQ 34 TI 2 

8?% ^ % Oft 1ft SupVato-38 1.718 T 

* 25? +% ® Sft SupMU .46 0 15 51 

79% ^ If 17 12 Suona .48 01 25 2 

78 78 +1% 28% 16% 9ybron 1.08 <2® Z 

78 78 +1 42 M Sybro pf£40 07 V 

86 96 — 1 1S% 10% SymsCp ft II 

3 a 48% 257, Syntax aIJO £6 16 T 


VOID BO 1ft 16*, IP* “% I 481 * 9ft S *** > M . 


S O 8% ft 8% 

£4 9 1584 18 1ft 1ft -% 

A 18 028 77, 1% 77, 

0 16 668 9ft 14% 14% 

07 531 17% 171* 17% -% 

- 7 1626 5% ft ft +V 

£3TS 274261% 5ft 60% +2% 

0220 364 24% 20* 24% +% 


7 sn ft ft ft +% ft 1V16 wfTacei 

03 W 316 27% 27*, 27% +% 88*4 52% IMBrdl.16 

0 21 .281 u37 357, 36% +% 21% Vft TaOey JO) 


RCA VW V7 24 .1668 82 V%6l%-% 

RCA pf 050 01 Z ISO 46 43 43 >ft 

RCA pf 4 £6 8 WIT, 141% 141%+% fft 

RCA pf 3JS 66 8 42% «% «% ft. 

RLC 00 £3 26 67 6% ft ft +% **** 

RPC » 3% ft ft +% 3* HJ* 


50% 3ft TDK 01a .7 36 447, 44% 447, -% 

3ft 277, TECO £38 66 10 373 3ft 34% 347, +** 

12% 7 TGff 11 126 7% 7% 7% -% 

2ft 14 TOP V2S 01 W 22 .20% 2ft 20% -% 

317, 207* TOE 1 06 48 104626% 27% 28 -% 

97 68 TOW 3 0343 157380% 8ft 90% +ft 

198% 1321* TOW pf <40- £3 3 188 MB 186 *0 . 

ft 1V16 vfTscSt 168 1% ft 1% +% 

68*4 52% IMBrdl.16 V4 M 181 8S>* 82% B5>* +2 

21% 147, TaOey 00 b 1.1 13 341 18% 17% 10 +% 

23% 17% Talley pf 1 <8 71 20% 20% 20% +% 

95% 64% TambfWAO 08 16 97 69% 89% 89% 


81% 70% VWO0CJB 01 15 465 90% 86% Oft +1% 

WWW 

3ft 28 W1COR242 70 9 22 3ft 3ft 3ft +% 

27% 1ft WackM 00 £5 40 24% 23% 24% +% 

10% 5% W at noc 217 5% d ft ft 

1 34% 2ft WOZrt a .14 -4 30 7324 32% 3ft Jft +% 

30% 22% WatgrnaJO Vfl 17 13TB 2ft 26 2ft -% 

2ft 19% WWRagV48 685 2T* 20% 20% -% 

4ft 01% WaiCSv JO *0 17 53 337, 38 » -% 

44% St WULta>.40 04 8 309 41% 41% 41% +% 

32% 18% Wimco.ro 28 16 810 31% 31% Sft -% 

.40 - 23 • WmCmMe- -3 10Z7 3ft 36% 38% +% 

48% 33% WarnTV1.ro' 03 4500 48** .47% 47% -% 

■23% -16% WashGA.ro 7.80 88 - 27% 21% 21%-+% 

:28** 8ft WahNadje 08 9 390 Z7% 267, 27% -»ft 

b ft • WWlWl £48 £8 9 428 U», 25% 25% +% 

!38% 22% Waste a SS 2345 u3B% 37% 3S7, +1*4 

•29% 21% WalkJa 06 VS 14 98 Zft 27% 27% 

jl2% 3% WeanU 33 4% 4 4% +1, 

:2ft. W% WebOO JO 0 11 325 22 21% Zft +% 

! 12 B WaWch 14 271 *0% ft ft 

22 a WetaRnUB 7.4 311 217, 21% 21% -% 

>42 23% MtotoMa J4 1.4 21 83 38% 38% 86% -% 

: 68% 4ft WMbF £72 <2 8 166 « 65*466*2 -% 

SI 4S% WWF p®26a £7 310 487, 48% 487, -ylj 

29% 20% WWFM2S0 IV II 87 25% 2ft 25% +% 

ift 13% Wendym J4 u 18 2111 ift Wa ’«% +% 

28 18% WWCOA8 17 IS 30 27% 27% 27% 

46% 35 WxtP1P£20 00 W 313 44 *3% 44 

14*, Wa VbadTglJM 28 332 11 107, 11 

9*. 4% WHAM. 5 47*0 ft 7% ft +% 


•29% 21% WalkJa 08 
|12% 3% WeanU 
2ft 1ft WabbOJO 
*12 B Wechdi 
22 19 WataRnUB 

>« 23** MtotoMs J4 

! 68% 4ft WataF£72 


28 18% WWCO-48 

46% 36 W16V220 

Id, «% W®!Tg104 
91* 4% WMAirt. 


6<*a 37% RCA 104 V7 

53 32 RCA pf 050 01 

145 87 RCA pf 4 £6 

42% 33% RCA pf 066 80 
ft ft RLC 00 £3 

0* 3 RPC 

22*4 14% RTE .60 £8 

18% 9% Radtae 
52*4 3ft RWsPua.tt £1 
9% ft -Raiwad 

21% w% Ranee 04 4J 
5% 2% RanflTO 

10n* 53 Raycm A4 .* 
ift ft Raymk 
21% 1ft Raynrn- =-• 
65% 44 Raytt»V60 £9 
10% 3% Roaom .04 1.1 

21% 1ft RdBal PC. 13 10 

Eft 19 RdBar pf023a- 21. 


», 36% +% 2*% vp, TaOey JOo 
23% 17% Talley pf 1 
6% ft +% 95% 6«% Tambn&40 


00 £3 26 67 ft ft 8% +% 

18 ft ft ft +% 

.60 £8 11 942 21% ZP* 21% -% 

10 164 1ft 14% 14% .. 

£1 12 1678 uS 91% 52% +Ti| 
22-046 87* ft ft +% 

4 40 U 39 19% 1ft 19% +% 

412.3% ft ft -% 


42% 27% Tandy 
1ft 1ft TndycR 
68)« 47% TeUrnx 1 
6% 2% Telcom 

364% 70 Teidyn 
24 127, TefTOto .40 

65% 36% Telex 
48*4 31% Tempta-84 


17 2743 30% 38% 3ft +% 

15 24 19% 1S% 15% +r* ^ 

1.8 16 319 57% 55% Sft +1% *j% ft Wgmttjn 

10 8 3 3 3 Sr. SZZ S*J 

7 264 32S 321 322 +1% TJKpJ^ 4 - 

“»*5ga;{ St 8, SSTtB 

10 13 M09M ^ S -S 541* 40% WWripi ! 

£0 14 zSoak Vrv> » +£ »a S% wwaC Li 

*-° « M 9 S a ' 34% Tft WWtotal 

*ainb T* w? ^ +% 26% 17% Whfnafc.BO 

« Sa89 » MS. 2^. +% 1S% 8 WWrad .12 

a. gis:i a a. 

9TO Ik »: tft S 5 "SS™ 

£7tt 17 5 ^ S* S? tZ 32% MnDlxL74 

10 1214 iS* ^loi» + X §£ 50 

ssa s :i B. £. 

V5 IS 25 » 2S7, 27 +*, 

017 30% M% __ 2,, Sf SuLvh 


^3 Si 
ft v * 

50% 11 
138% K37 
1ft 8% HUSL 8 JO JJ 

15% 7% WUnion 
7% 3% WuU pS 

141* 6 WnU pE 
15*, 8 WITT! pfA 
4ft 25 WstgE 100 £7 

46% 347, Waetrc V32 £8 

33% 2*3, WayartA.30 <0 
46 377, w eyr pf2.fl0 £1 

537, 4ft Wayr pr<50 03 
17% ft rjWhPIl 
37% 14% vJWPH |AB 
54*4 40% WWripl 2 06 

Sft 25% WMC L50 <4 

34% 1ft WMebl 


wtAir ® a 

wait w a 01 ■ 2 

WCNA « 

WCNA pf70S 6£ 1 

WPaei 11 7 

MUSLs 00 100 a 


14% 14% 48% 31% Tempm.04 

SS p *Va «*» SSS" 1 * 

ft 81? +% 31 17% Tanlyn 

18% 19% +i 15 8% Teacro At 

ft WT -% 27% 20% Teaorpttl 

10S*, H» -5 Wt 2ft Texaco 3 


SS ft* «U~- -* 5ro S. a ft 44 »* 

S k sasr “ s \a. s^+% S 

it? % Regal • 206 1V18 % 1VW ^ 

43*, »% RelchC.ro £5 14.31 32 31% 32 +% 

H W 7 8 sss* a’-B 1 s 

12^, 7*1 RpGroa.30 04 » 230 9 ft ft -% SS 

55% 4ft BapNYIJI £8 11 273 uTO% » ®*( +ft ^ 

35? 2ft 1-64 07 6 900 29% 2ft M- -% 

90% 2ft Rop6fc pi£12 £0 158 28 ^>>*»4 -% ^ 

£ a sks*- a ?S3 £Ss^ S 

2^ is? nS-.» S. ^ ^ +S »* 

s a aft H- FS S’S 115 s% 

113% r*7. sss sft® . .LM* s? 
3S-r-S*B"K- Sf»3-3 

2» 5l ^00 0if 1? S* % & +% 


<3 10 39 19% 1ft 19% +% IS 

412.3% ft ft -% 27% 

.4 29 1106102 105% D» -% ft 

29 11% 11% 11% ^2 

149 21 20), 21 ** 

£9 12 2384 uSfl 65% 65% -% 

1.1 808 3% 3% 3% +i 3ft 

10 81 11% 11% 11% +% 

21. « 15%. dW*15% -% ft 

80 11 21 15 147, M +%■ 2ft 


15 8% Teaoro AO <6 

27% 20% Teaor pf£16 11. 

4W4 2ft Texaco 5 11. 

37% 25% TxAfle L52 £1 

44 23 . TaUCmUB £7 


41% 2ft 7exEsl20O 
3ft 25% Taxtnd.60b 
13ft 86% Texk® 2 
ft 1 Taodnr 
2ft 13% TexOGaM 
34% 2ft TfcPac .40 
317, 25% TmUUI£62 
4% ft Tax* to 
5ft 37 Taxm®BD 
12% 7% Thack 


00 W 313 44 «3% 44 

26 332 11 107, J1 

5 <710 6% 77, ft +% 

304 ft ft ft -H 

£1 • 21 25% 24% *% -% 

4315 1% H* 1% 

G£ 1130 1ft 11 1ft +■% 

11 7 134% 134 U4%+% 

JJ 6 998 15% K% *51? ♦% 

1160 VIS, 11% 11% -% 

» 7 ft 6% -1, 

» TO, 1ft 1ft -% 

14 141, 141. 141. 

£7 13 4752 4ft 44% 4(7, +% 

£813 577 047 4ft 467, +% 

<0 25 4116 33% 32 33% +% 


26% 17% WMtlak.BO 
W% 8 WWrad .12 
14% 77, WHtaeG.10 
33% 2ft W9taand.40 
8% ft warns ’ 


Jt « x 9T 9 xu. 37+1. 3ft WlacEP£48 50 10 1954 4ff 

? isi ro% «% k 88 «« 9A no ss 

4 * *7 +% 2ft WjcPl£84 at 10 78 42 

s s, a :s s s. r s” ?§ s 


017, 25% TexUUI£S2 £1 7 3331 31% 30% 31% 

4% ft Tex* to 4 227 4% ft 4% +% 

5ft 37 TaxtroULBO 30 W 2885 Sft 53% » +«, 

12% 7% Thack 346 90 10% 10 10% +% 

26% 25 Tbacfc pKtS 10 . 3 27% 27% 2ft -% 

24% 1ft TnrroEs 26 1TO 23% ~^» | mz SS worn 

4ft 33% ThmBeiJS 03 19 109 4ft 30% 4ft +1% * J™* 

2ft 15% ThomtoWto 02 11 44 2T% 2ft 21 +% I g 


Wofw pf£2D £5 


<0 25 4116 33% 32 33% +% 

£1 203 U46% 4ft 46*4 +% 

£3 58 054 53% 54 +% 

• 33 77, ft 77, +% 

z«0 21 21 21-1 

06 11 1305 u56 53% 547, +7, 

<4 387 337, 33>* Sft +% 

13 146 32% 31% 32% +1% 

02 14 60B T9*, 1ft 19 

.9 14 2 127, ift 127, -% 

.7 6 224 14% M% 14% +% 

£616 3586 24% 23% 34% +7, 

119 77, ft 7% 

£214 32 4% 4% ft +% 

<5 14 490 38% 3ft 38% +2% 

V4 27 1171 14% 13% 14 

123 ft ft 6% -% 

21 7% 7% ft +% 

50 10 1954 43** 4?* 42% -% 

9A zW 95 95 95 —1 

£8 10 78 42 41% 417, +% 

7.010 199 40% 40% 40% 

30 11 66 41% 40% 41 -% 

19 120 12** 12% 12% +% 

02 12 1729 u8S% 81% 62% +1% 


■MBiavtast* W h&uo 

kjt s.© --s ■« a s S-gpa 

«L ! 1&+% Si ft ThS pf 

£7 ‘ 3800 ui&,tS3% »%-% tS2'!« 

Yr ITS S 'ro^-S" S R HSKff 

9J17 m. Su +2 31 25% TWEd par 

S* £7 4 31 2ft TWEd par 


33% 21% BtaAM-» 20 17 162825% 26% », +% 

£* Sa ^M0O 019 10 W* ^ +J4 

a z* • - s a a a s 

0*7® W% SrobQ ZSO 02 7 29B 237, 2ft ^, +% 

S w3 SdSa-SB £7W 77 38% 3ft 3ft +3, 

20 % Ift RckCtrnl.78 - £4 WJg* B J") 

ini AaeMU2 X2 9 ™*3ft 3ft M% +'l 
£8 TS SS3 Tft . 77% 7ft +2 


4ft Sft Roe taft g 
79% Sft RohnOMD. 

35 2ft Row a 

29*. 1ft notoCm42 
21% 6% RotfnEs.OO 
S 7 ft Rofltm M 
19 11 Roper .64 

47- 26 Roror l.tfi 

11 ft Rowan .12 
68% 50% Roy® 028® 
173, 12 Roytnia 
37 22% Rubnro*48 

26 15% fiu«Br 

H 16% Rus‘00 .» 
21% 13% fhieseB .M 
37% 27 7X 

37 22 £ 

3ft 20 nitand 65 

tft FMirortfUi 


Rohr a to am 29. 

MnCm4S 1.B 31 107 2ft 

RofinEs.M -4.34 izn^ 

Roflira M - H 17 2 ‘ S 1 

rcdbt .64 06 S2 W, 

SSS? 1.12 031! W?3ft 


28% 38% +% 
2ft 2ft +% 

2T** 217, +1 

is ra —i* 

' 17% 18 +% 

33% ror, -% 


1ft 1ft ThmMadO £8 12 54 14% 14% 14% 2. X. 

2 ft 16% Tbrtky 04 £7 1518524 23% 23% -% ^ S 

19% 9. TWwtr -SO Kt 12638% d ft ft “% Sj, « 

10% ft Rgarfri 481 7% 7% 7% -% ^ « 

65% 47 Time 1 1.7 IB 2556 60% 60 60 +% 

Zft (ft Thnpbt 12 289 15% dlft 14% -ft 84 «T 

50 43% ThneMIJO £7 15 CM 55% £3 55>, +ft 58% 48 

53 4ft Hmhenvao <1 57 140 45% 44% 44% Sft 26 

1ft Si* Than 322 ulft 11 11% 17 ft 

T2% ft Than pf 1 £0 9 12% 12*4 12% +% 68% 37* 

30% 2ft TodSh|* -3£ <5 15 71 2ft 267, 2ft 25 W 

21% 1ft Tokhras AS .1511 # .16% 1ft 1ft +% 23% 171 

29% 17% TolEdi£52 11.6 301 223, 2ft 22% +% 4ft « 

31 25% TWEd pQ.72 1£ 26 30% 38% 30% -% 

31 2ft To/Ed pa 75 12 36 31 30% 3ft +% 

2ft 23*? ToEd pffl.47 1£ 2) 2ft 29% 29% +% waaamm 

21% ift ToEd pt£36 11. 3 20% 20% 207, SeJeafi 

20% 15% TolEd pf£21 It 18 20 18% 19% 

33 10% - Tonka S .10 3 7 7B3 29*, 2ft 29*, 

61% 26 ToofloHBb .8 15 2 5ft 57% 57% 

26% 1ft Trchm a .00 £8 10 3291 22% 21% 21% 

20% (3*4 ToraCb .40 £1 11 32 187, 1ft 18% 

S 1 Tosco 582 ft 3»* ft 

ift 5% Towto 2 5% 5% 5*4 


95 57% Wngfy V8Q> . 

4% ft Wurttzr 7 3 ft 2% .-% 

16 1ft WytoLb 02 £2 63 213 V4T, 141, 14% -% 

23% 15 Wynns 00 0912 20 15% 6% 15% +% 

X Y 2 

64 «T% Xerox 3 <7 22 67»u64% 62 64% +17, 

58% 48 xerox pOAS £7 2714 56% 557, 56 

Sft 26 ZataCp102 <0 13 42 32% 32% 32% -% 

17 S% Zapata .12. £1 40 813 ft d 5% ft 

68% ST,- Zayraa AS J 18 *404 61% 60% 60% +% 

25 ■»*, ZanlthE 950 1112 19% 16% 19 +% 

23% 17% Zero s 06 L7 17 42 21% 21% 21% +% 

4ft 26% Zumto 1.32 32 15 55 41% 40% 40% -% 


£5 4 68 8714 M +1% 
V9 IS 75 8ft 91* +1%j 


5 1 Tosco 

ift 5% Towle 
4H* 27% TOyflUS 

20*4 M Truer a 

15% 1ft Tran* n 
23 11% TOfA 

16 B- TWA pi 


16 20 19% 19% -% 
763 29*, 26% 29*, +% 


_ £8 10 3201 22% 21% 21% +% 

ToroCB .40 £1« 32 ift 16% 18% +% 

Tosco 582 ft 3>* ft 

Towle 2 5% 5% 5*4 

TOyflUS 27 2W35 3ft 3ft 

Traer a 0£ 1.7 12 609 1ft 1ft 1ft +% 

Tramln » isr, ift ift 

TWA 724 14% 14% 14% — % 

TWA pf £25 17. 196 1ft 13% 1ft 

Trarand.68 AS 17 W3 “»8 +ft 

TraMo&S 1£ 28 22% 2ft 2ft 

TmCdWlLU £16 2 13*, 1ft 13% -*, 

Trame&SG* 1Z 53 793 54 SZt, 53*4 -%. 

Traac P«0 87 £9 25 85% 65% 65% -% 

Truro pH.75- -£7 22 5«% 5«% 5ft 

TmnfeZ* 10 585 177, 1ft 177, +r, 

Tram® 9 «» ft ft ft -% 

7rGP pQ.64 90 2199087% Sft Sft -1% 

TrmOh 7 H IS 15 16 


TWA pf 225 17 


3»* ft 
5% 5*4 

yij 543^ 

809 18% 18% 18% +% a-dMdend dso mdra/a). b-wnid WO Of Attend plus 
58 137, 13% 13% atock dMdand- c-lqtidating dMdand. dd-caOedd-naw yearly 

72* low. frrtMdend doctawi or paW in pnwtflng 12 montta. 9- 

’* 1ft 1ft 3 . _ (Mdand In Oansdian funds. *ubl«S to 15f£ non-raatdanea tax. 
2 3 25: a s! ^ ** hWdtaddedtoMMtaaplHpwrtpMftidan^ 

f uH Si -u P"W 6*% ymr. oMttad. datafrad. or no *et*on taken m Meat; 

793 54 527? dMdand nwaltop. h-dMdand dactarod or paid Ws yaar. m ac- 

2fi m, roil -2" eumt*8ua issus ■» (Wdanda In arretoa. iMtaw toaue n Iha 
22 5^ ft 54? 4 peat 5Z weeks. The higMow range begins with the Hart of 

596 17% 1ft 177, +7, trwteq. pd-flaxt day dadimry. PfE-prtcs aa ro inp* rzflo. ihM- 

IS ft 9% 9% -% dand (toctaad or paid to proeeMng 12 mantrs. phis stock dM> 

2199087% Sft Sft -ft dand. a Meek apB. Diwdends tafltoa «Mh date of spat ate- 
91 15 15 16 Stoan. V+Mdand paid h stock to p mcaeang 12 months, aatV 

2P° E* 2T 4 E a + 5» fn8tod «»* ** ,B 00 w+ividond « ax+sstribuflon data, u- 

M 20% M »% +% nawyua t fyWtfLu-ttwfcifl haBad. vMn b a nWtyW y or f9C6>wf j 


”1 IS.I S.it 1 1 BB-tl 

i? j* s wt a ta & £ 
avgas ajfas « 
£9 stjj » 


Sales Bporea are unofflchd. Yearly Mgha and tows raAatt the 
previous 52 w e ek s ptus the crrram week, but not the Mat 
tracing day. Where a apft or stock dvkknd amounting la 25 
par cam or mors has been pMd. tfw yaw's MgMow range and ' 
Mrtdand are shown lor 8 m now stock only. Unto® othenn U e 
wefad. naaa of t»4dt> n d> aro annual otobwsanmnt a baood cn 
Iha latest dedantton. 


ADC TI 

AFC 

ASK 

Acadin -05r 
Acairto t 

AcuRay 04 
AdacLO 
Adage 
AOtfCfr 
Aaqutm 
AOGSh .80 
AgeyRs t 

AlrMd .10e 
AaWbc 
AlexS 1.80 
AHin 
Algorax 
AlegW JOe 
AllegBv .40 
AHdOa 04 
AipMte 
Ahoa 

. Amcast A4 
AWAlrl 
AmAdv t 
ABnkr JO 
Amtarr 
ACoott 
AFdSL .80 
AmFret t 
AHetea JO 
AGreei .68 
AmlnfJ AO 
AMagol 
AMSa 

ANtma L20 

APtnG 

AmBec 4.62 

AmSfta 

ASoiar 

ASurg' 

Aflicas 1.80 

Amnmt 

Amgen 

AmakB 1 

Amped AO 

Antogic 

Anaren 

Andrew 

Apogee .14 

ApokiC 

AppieC 

ApTBrta 

ApfdCm 

ApkJMI 

Apidsu- 

Archtue 

Argosy 

ArtzB JOb 

Artai 

AsdHst .12 
Aalraey 
Ateor .44 

AUAms .24 
AttoFd 

AflRn QSe 

AdReas 

AOSeAr 

AtwdOc 

AulTrT | 

AiAiUX 


AvntGr 
AwiMJt 
Avaiar 
AvtatGp 
AztcM 00 

BBDO £20 
BRCom 
BancoU .40 
BcpHw 1.36 
Banctee 
BangH JO 
BKNEs 2 
QfcMAa .1 
Banfcvt . t 
Benra* .40 
BaranD 
0wrfcn 
BaTnA 

BasAra 1.0* 
BaetF BOa 
Bay6fcs2A0a 

a - ,z 

Banhan 

BatzLb 102 


Note* 

Bird Inc 
Boarfin TBS 
BebEu 00b 
BostBc i 
BrtafXg 
BstoFC ASe 
BroeCp 
Branco .12 
BrwTem 
Brunos .16 
BulhfTa 
Bmfwrj .24 
Burres 
BUAt 1.04 


Sstos High law Un Chag 


R-% 
«%♦ % 
2% + V16 
15% - % 

24*4 
15-16 
*%- % 
8**+ % 
47,- % 
161, + % 
27 
10 % 

*%+ % 
44% 

58*4+2** 
22% - % 

ft 

13 ♦ % 
15 + % 
O'* + % 

ft+ h 


S ton fth tar tart Ong 


42 S 22% 
78 27% 27 
684 11% 11% 

851 23-16 2 

558 1S% 15% 
346 24% 24*4 

240 1 5-16 1 3-16 
156 47, 4% 

33 81, 6% 

32 5 47* 

39 1ft 1ft 
48 27 26% 

1M 10% 10*2 
582 14% 13% 
733 44% 441* 
540 Sft 57 
144 6% 9 

149 23 2Z% 

731 25% 24% 

2010 17% 17 

28 ft ft 

703 13% 1ft 
67 IS** 14% 
2674 12% 11% 
83 2% 2% 

306 16 14% 

2» 1ft 14% 
578 10 87, 

163 173* 17% 

M2 7% 7% 

419 34% 34% 
1687 32% 31% 
568 11% 11% 
234 ft ft 

4 23*7 23 

s ^ ^ 

57 38 36% 

04 14% 13% 
56913-16 1V16 
129 11-36 % 

2284 387, 3ft 
6 2Z% 2ft 
423 14% 1ft 
224 40 Sft 
384 20% 10% 

427 14% 141, 

700 19, 13% 

169 16% 16 

516 14% M 

6878 13 12t« 

6984 23% 227, 
391 31% 31% 
659 16 17 

26 23% 23*7 

5 9% ft 
255 9% ft 
106 Sft 20% 

94 41% 41% 

450 5% ft 

139 ft ft 

260 7% 7% 

115 23*« 23 

24 Ift 13 

5 n% 11% 
3053 Ift tor* 
1292 21% 34 
492 12% 11% 

3 14% 14% 

238 5 47, 

1037 37, ft 

121 ft 87, 

681 147, 1ft 
61 4% 4% 

566 1ft 1ft 
78 21% 21% 
35 2ft 2ft 
165 ft 3% 

B B 

87 49*; 49 
573 9% 9 

3 1ft 1ft 

4 3ft 3ft 

82 8 7% 

160 11% 11 
842 60% aft 
67 ft 8% 

276 2ft 18% 
296 23% 22% 

170 1ft 12 
521 20% 20% 

23 9% ft 

6 ft ft 

302 36% 36 

78 65% 65 
TT2 ft 77, 

12 10% 1ft 
M 127, 12% 

732 37*4 36*4 

39 1ft 1ft 

123 17 16% 

101 1ft ft 
taw s% ft 

457 16% 16*4 
56 2% ft 

65 8 7% 

140 ft 7% 

78 37% 37% 

127 21% 21% 

27 3ft 3ft 

5 4% 4*4 


{£ R5™*1.17 9A W 1ft 1*4 1ft 

s s s 


li: *'s* P 5* a-* 


1m sl tad ,22610 12 44 » 1*% V4 

IS* K • SPSTaeJS Z»* » Si 33% 34 +1 

5 5S fcriwm- M 0 30 262 1ft » 16 -% 

«7 b !*% s£!lifc29e » 190 13 tft O +%, 


24%. 1ft TranEx206 10 
13% ft Trans® 9 

3ft « TrGP pQ.64 SO 
1ft ft TrmOh 7 

43% 32 Tim M AS 1.3 7 
25% 15% TMd m 
50% 3ft Tmrtor£16 4 5 11 
Sft 5ft Trow pf <16 7.4 
27% 20% TnCoolOBe 10 
X 23% TrfCn pU® £4 
20%- 4i* Trtafn a .10 .5 8 

19% n TrB»d pLfi .6 
2ft 2ft Tritnd p(Z22 7.7 


C COR 
CP Rhb 
CUL 

CPI .10b 
CRT . 

CSP 

CACI 

CbrySc 03e 


5ft 3ft TratterZ-IO 4511 Si! 1 WSp or bekig ratxgan faa d under the Banknsjtey Act, or aeoi- 

. S ^ 5? ^ Is? **« oammut by weft comptotas. wd-tfs&taJtad. wfmtan 

“'k ?ft pCtouto 10 337 u2ft 2Z*& S*, +% wm-w l a W . m8i wan ir m . Mx^Mdsrxl or sHtaKi xtSs- 


64 2ft 26% 2ft + % 
1605 1120% 20 20% +1* 

124 u20*4 197, 201, +% 
1323 u29** 2ft 2ft 


toowd. ww - wtti w mr rsr ns . a^x-Aridand or ax-r^AL 
SB-d W rfcuBcn xnMWmntf tonsil a jMBtttMdand and 
to M. yM-yWd. 2-aafas In m. 


ANTWERP/BRUSSEL5/GENT/KORTRUK 
LEUVEN/LUXEMBOURG 
Your subscription copy of the FINANCIAL UMES ean be 
hand-delivered to your office in any of 5i e _abwre tootroni 
For details contact; Philippe de Noonan. Tel: 02 513 2816. Tetex. 64219. 


Cal M ic 
CaiSvg 
CaJlonP 
Catoy - 

.16 

CanonG 

CapCrb 

CnWO 

.08 

CareerC 

OBi 

Caremk 

Carted 

.1 

Caseyss 

Cencois 

CrxrBc 

L® 

Cantcer 

CenSca 

1.50 

CSehSs 

.76 

CPdBfcs 

04 

Camk 

Cehte 

ChepEn 

CharmS 

.20 

ChKPiu 


ChkTeti 

CfiLwn 

.40 

Chemax 

ChiChi 

CtuPaes 

Chranr 



*27 iH'? zi% 

27 32% 32% 
5 4% 4% 

336 34% 33% 

I® 11% 11% 

15 4% 4*4 

1Z7 1% 1 

892 16% 15% 
297 29<4 26% 

628 1ft 16% 

■» 1ft 17% 
4 29 29 

673 8% 6% 

c c 

26 6 5% 

48S 4% 4% 

23 13% 13** 

34 25 2ft 

1361 ft ft 
434 13% 13 

132 3** 3% 

505 23% 23% 
606 9** ft 

® ft ft 

27 1ft 13% 

*Tt 

24 a ts% 

825 4% 4% 

1887 18*2 17% 

238 2ft 20% 
105 18% IS 

41 18% IS 
196 3ft 35% 
510 Zft 25*4 

11 40 3ft 

23 24% 24*, 

IB 25% 2ft 
100 31, ft 
6577 24% 24% 
2133 13- 1# 2% 
720 2ft 27% 
MGS ffi 17 

129 7 7 

135 23 22% 

« 7% 7% 

21810 9% ft 
125 26% a 
112 12 11% 


3%+ % 
*47,+ % 

1ft- %. 
17%+ % 

7%+ % 
34%- % 
3ft + % 
Ift- % 
5%+ % 
23%+ % 

9B . , 
14 

1 1-16 -V16 
11-16 

39% - . 

22%+ % 
141*+ % 

40 

1B%- 

•4% 

13% - % 

16 - % 

M% | 

13 + % 
23% + % ! 
31% - % | 
17*; 1 

231, 

9*4 + .% 

ft+ k 
«%+ »* 

T 

7%- % 
23-% 
«%+ % ! 
in* 

Tft + 1 
Z* 1 * + % 
Ift " % 
14% - % 
415-16 
3% 

8*,+ % 

\ 

21S»+ % 
2fr 

3% 

i : i 

S+ % 
8+% 
11% - % 
60**+ % 
ft+ % 
20>*+ % 
2ft- % 
12%+ 1* 
20 % 

9% + % 

ft+ % 

38%+ % 
66*4- % 
6%+ % 
10%+ I* 
12%+ % 
37**+l 
1ft 

167, — % 

10 

5% 

16%+ % 
Z%+ % 

a-- 

37%- % 

S5+ % 

41, 

3ft + % 
1ft + % 
ft- % 

1% + V15 
16+5, 

29 

161* 

17% - % 
29—1; 
8%+ % 


6 

<%+ % 

1ft 

24% 

S%+ % 
13% - % 
3% 

2ft 

% 

ft - % 

"* , 
13*4 + % 
27%+ % 
13-16 
1ft- % 
4%+ % 
Ift- % 
20% + % 
16% 

16*4 + >4 

357,- % 
25%+ *4 
40 + % 
24%- % 

■a-* 

2 a 

38 + % 
17 - % 
7 

22% - I* 

713 . 
9%+ % 

25 

12 


CMOwt .40 105 24% 2ft 24%+ % 

Cmas .12* 5 46>* 45% 45% 

Ctpner 433 17% 17% 17% 

Crprico I 44 7 6% 6% 

Cneon 77 7 6% 6% - % 

CtzSGa .66 3614 22% 22 22*. 

CBHd 104 177 40% 39% 40% 

CtzUt A 1 64 30% 38% 39 

CttU B 196 46 39*; 39** 39%+ % 

CrtyFad .40 <28 11% Ift 1ft + % 

CSyWCp J8h 212 3d* 33*« 34 + % 

CUrkJ .06 323 23% 23% 23 

ClaarCh 61 17% 17% 171; 

CJevtRt 2 7 19 19 19 

CRbom 476 2ft 29% 24*4 

Coast f 67 17% 167, 1ft- % 

CobeLs 577 16 17% 17% 

Cocasd J8S 64 50% 4ft 50*4 + 1% 

Coeur 140 16% W? 16% - % 

Cogenie 12127-16 2% 27-16 

Cohan* 117 16% 16% 16% 

CoiabR 95 5% ft ft - % 

Colagan 230 W, 13% 13% - % 

Cotton 18 ft 4% *% 

ColUAc 1 15 37*4 37 37%+ % 

CollTlB 2(5 2D 19% 20 + % 

Cota* .74 1094 1ft 16% 16%- % 
Camara 617 ft 9 ft - % 

Oomcst .12 1374 23% 22% 23%+ % 

Comma .16 3433 13% 127, 13% ♦ % 

Comrtta! 91 27, 2 1V16 2 13-16 + % 

Cowrie 220 213 39** 38% 38% - % 

CmceU 1.04 97 46% 461? 46*? - % 

CnriShg JB 45 11% 1)1? 11% 

CtirWIl L® 3 37% 37 37%+ % 

ComAro 1® 1% i% 1%- % 

Comfnd 06 1177 28% 29% 291? + % 

ComSye -lOe 132 ft ft 9% 

CtnpCda 638 26** 25% 26 - % 

CmpCrs 02 MOS 20% 13% 20 + % 

Pgmpua IK ft 3% 3 3-16 + vw 

CCIC 20 6% ft ft 

CmpAa • 2Ki 84% 34% 34*, 

CTOpOt .06 x3 ft ft 9% + % 

Cp®* 168 8% 7% 7%- % 

CmptH 108 1ft 10% 10% 

Cmpldn 56 6% 6% ft- % 

CmpLR .12 225 6% 3% 8% + % 

CmptM 807 2% 2V16 2V16-V16 

OnpPtto 68 ft ft ft- % 

CrnTaka 203 23*4 22% 22% 

Cmjjutn a 4% 4>* ft - % 

Cptctt 543 7, % % + V16 

Cotwnr 62 11 ta, 11 

Concpti « 8% 8 ft - % 

CnCap £40 494 16% W 18 - % 

CCapR 1.« 51 11% 11% 11% - % 

CCapS 2W 623 tft M 14% + % 

CooRx 17 7*? 7% 7% + % 

CoxPap 1.48 1128 52*. Sl% S2>* 

Consul 416 2% 2*a 2% + % 

CnUBc £04b 75 45% 45 45 

CdHMs 217 IQ** 10 10% + % 

782 10% 8% 10**+ % 

8294 12% 12 12%- % 

Convrse iam (5% «% 15% - % 

CeprBlo 664 2 113-16 1% 

CoprVsr 434 5% 5 51-16 -1-16 

CoorsB JO 14535 22% 22 22*? - % 

Copytel 2368 19% tft 19»* +1% 

Coreom 10 67, 67, 67, + % 

Cords 225 10 S', 10 + % 

CornSta 13* 481 S3 32% 32% - % 

Comte 26802 5-18 2 M6 2% + % 

Cosmo 65 4 3% 4 

CrkBrt .14 19 IS W% 14% 

Cronus 1025 2ft W, 20% + % 

CroeTr JO 1004 24% 23% 24% + % 

CwnBk £5 1ft 14% 14% 

Cramps -25 «B 247* 24 24 - % 

CultoFr 04 593 zn* 21% 21%+ % 

Cuiums .50 451 tft 18% tft 

Cycara 50* 21 1ft 20 - % 

D D 

DBA 426 16 15% 16 + % 

DU 10 3 3 3 

OEP 53 Ml* U 14 - % 

DSC 33® 7% 6% 7 

OateySy 3155 18 17*? 17% - % 

DmnBlo 210 7% 7% 7% 

DartGp .13 4 1231* 1235* 12»* -ft 

Datords 0* 435 a 19% IBB* + % 

DtaJO Ml 11% 11 11% - % 

otswiEh as* ft ®*+ % 

Detscp 322 26*4 X 26*, + % 

Otastn 1935-16 3** 35-16 

Dotum 254 ft 5 5*4-*, 

DebSha JO 68 21% 20*? 21%+ % 

DadsO 1321 12% 11% 12% + % 

Detolb .72 1275 24 23% 23% - % 

Oentud 177 ft 77, ft+ % 

DiegPr 2 tft ift 16*, 

Diasonc 3® 4 1-18 SlS-W 4 

Diceon IS 221, 21% 21% - % 

Dtemed 39 4% 4% 4% 

DqyCm 1563 44 43% 43% - % 

Otonax 41 40*4 39% 40*,+ % 

DtrGnl JO 427 23% 2ft 23 + % 

DomB 1 a 290 37% 36 37% + 1% 

DrctiH .20a 4 13% 13 13%+ % 

DoyOB J6 292 1ft IS** 19% - % 

Drantz JO 53 13% 13% 13% - % 

Oroxlr 57 1ft 1ft ift+ % 

DrayGr 726 22% ZZ 22%+ % 

DunkOs .34 138 257, 25% 29%- % 

Dunran .56 10B 1ft 121* 12** - % 

DmFUx .15 122S 13 12% 12% 

Dynscn 581 10 9% ft + % 

DynrbC 68S 32** 31 31 -1 

E E 

HIP .12 77 6% ft ft + % 

EagfTI 75621-16 17, 115-16 + % 

E conib 1.04 872 437, 41% 427, + 1% 

BChlc 71 7% ft ft + % 

Efts 1-52 914 Ift 15% 1ft + % 

Ban 101 1ft 13% 12% 

Elbftg 32 71? 7% ft - % 

BOOTS .16 5 171* 17** 171. 

BecBio 35 ft ft ft 

BCsth 106 1ft 19% n% 

EleNtKf 251 14% 1ft 1ft- % 

BcRnt 377 1ft 1ft Ift + % 

ElciMis 28 4% 4 ft 

□ronEI » ft 7 71; + % 

EmpAir 13 1ft W% 14% 

ErmAex 522 1ft 11% 12 + % 

Efldia 1037 ft ft 47, + % 

Endue® 116 7% ft 7% + % 

EnooLs 1501 6% ft 6% + % 

EngCnv 310 20*? 1ft 20% + 1 

EnFact » 2D** 1ft 20 

Engphs JO 5 16 16 16 + % 

EnzoBi 257 13% 13% 13% + % . 

Equal 1670 ft ft ft+ % 

GqiOU JO 66 ft ft «% 


GTS 

Galileo 

GamaB .10 

GeneKh 

Geneffi 

Gone* 

GaFBk 
GeriMS 
GtbsGs -24 
GigaTr 

ftaM 

GouIdP .76 

Gram -52 

Gradco 

Grerma 

Grphls 

GrpttSc 

GWSav A8r 

GtSoFd 

Gmch 

Guilt rd .10 b 
G lfBdc 15c 


Hatsco 
Hadson 
HamOU JO 
HarpGs .26 

HnlNt 1.72 
Hathws JO 
HawfcB 
Hlmdyn 
HchgAs .16 
HcflgBs 08 
HeienT 
Helix 

HenrdF 00a 
HiberCp 1b 
Hicfcam 
Hogan 
HmFA* 
Monlnd .64 
Horztod 
HBNU 

HuniJB .24 
Hnl0ln 

HrrtgBa .84 

Hybntc 

Hyponx 


tnaemp 

kaf<N V® 

bdoRac 

Mtm 

InStNtw 

In wan 

imgOv 

tntgGen 

I5SCO 


JntrTel 

trtrrxj 

toirfFlr JO 


Sdm High tar 
IHotfs) 

977 34% 337, 

32 ® 68% 

325 3ft 3ft 

12 15% 15 

40 ft 4*, 

2121 10% 9% 

63 Ift 16% 
1375 39 38 

33 35 34 

533 267, 26% 

16 34% 23% 

179 22>* 2U* 
16 6% 6% 

4465 21% 20*« 
38 26% 26*4 

55 25*? 25% 

12 18% 16 
6 21% 21% 
54 31% 31% 
113 407, 40% 
1® 29% 26% 
4 ST*. 37 

22 45% 44% 

78 SO*. 30 

335 24 23i 4 

217 26% 26 
85* 45% 45% 
30 2% 2% 

34 12% 12 

2SS 1ft 18% 

30 42 4«t 

169 Q 11% 

69 16*4 16 

408 ft ft 

89 21% 2ft 

41 23 22% 

66 35 341? 

31 1ft M%. 

70 22% 22*4 

1® 1% 1 7-18 

14® 11% 11% 
424 ft 4 

438 29% 2S>* 
291 47, 4% 

380 1ft 181? 

G G 

4 3 ft 

30 17% 1ft 
21 6 57, 

406 Tft 77 
404 ID*. 1ft 
688 3 ft 

® 2ft 26% 
76 7% 71, 

885 21% 21 

5 13 13 

142 16% 18% 

449 16 1S% 

® 19% 10% 

42 12 11% 

456 9 8>, 

45 1ft 14 
836 7** 7 

1 26% 2ft 

23 ft 9 

607 2ft 1ft 
129 16% 16 

6 % % 

H H 

1779 1ft 1ft 

2 6*4 ft 

213 1ft 12*? 
54 5% ft 

267 4 37, 

202 12 11% 
71 22 21% 

461 36 37% 

116 ft 8*? 

441 4 3 

442 4% 4% 

819 21 20*4 

366 20% 20*« 

10 ft ft 

12 20*2 20*4 
16 35% 34% 

24 23*4 23 
12t 14% 1ft 

43 8 77, 

3M Sft 33% 
112 33 32 

30 5 47, 

1076 337, 32% 

7 32 311? 

251 16% 1ft 
68 26*4 26 
2566 31% 31% 

m ift is 

I I 

7 10 9% 

635 3ft 33> z 

336 14% M% 

911 9% ft 

834 IS*. 14% 
168 6 5% 

60 52% 527* 

251 26 27% 

1086 15% 14% 

1® 24 23% 

040 4% «% 

1063 17% 17% 

129 7 ft 

B8 1ft 14*? 
3624 26% 27% 

1127 5% ft 

61 13* 1 11-16 

13 11 1ft 
127 1ft 1ft 

9551 34 32*4 

466 8*4 71, 

m r v nsj 


tat dag 

34 + % 
ra +i 
39 + % 
Ift + % 
4%- % 
1ft + % 
1ft + *9 
39+7, 
34% - % 
267,* % 
24% +1 
22 + % 
ft + % 
21%+ 7, 
Sft + % 

^4 

20 .+ % 
31%+ % 
407,+ % 
29 + % 
37*4 + % 
45<*+ % 
3ft + % 

23% - % 
26 - % 
45%+ % 
ft- '« 
121? 

1ft 

42 

11% 

1ft 

j"* - % 
,7-16 
11% 

4-% 
28% — % 
4%+ 1, 

19%+ % 

3 

tft- % 
78?+ % 

f a+ % 

2ft + % 
7% 

21% - % 
13 

1ft + % 
16 + % 
1ft- % 

1 S" 5B 

14%+ % 
7% 

2ft 

9%+ % 
2ft + % 

V' 

1ft- % 
ft 

1ft + *1 
ft+ % 

4 + % 
11 % - % : 
21% - % 
3ft- % 

8%+ % 

4 + % 

3M?+ % I 

V - 

20*4+% 
35*4+ % I 
23 1 

14 
77, 

3ft + % 
33 +1 

5 

3ft +1% 

32 

16%- % 

31%+ % 
1ft + % 


Stol High Lew tal Daw 
6M4 


L 

LDBmfc 29 6% 

LSI Log 2525 23 
LTX 1? 1ft 

LaPotes » 22% 

LbZ By 1.40 G6 54% 
LadFrs a 663 22% 
LaxOw a 21® tfi% 

LamaT 60 ,0 13% 

Uncut 72 31 Ift 

LnneCo 120a 1 62% 

Lawsna .32 86 30 

LeeOta 2278 ft 
Lamer 7 12 

LewtsP .26b 176 7% 

Lexicon 137531-16 

LexJdta 96 1', 

Metro .09 7 24 

Ulmrs .24 4 46** 

UeCoro 4® 91? 

LHyTUI .30 1143 19 
LfnBrtl 7,1 38% 

LlncTei £20 39 38% 

Lindbrg .16 2 5*, 

LtzCin .35 1721 56 
Loncf L40 IT 29% 
Lotus 1104 S3 

Lyphos 428 17% 

M 

MBI 599 9 1 , 

MCI 13733 1ft 

MIW 35 9** 

MPSis 10 47, 

MTS J* 114 23*. 

MTV 6 33*, 

MackTr 293 io% 

UadGE £29 37 28% 

MaJRt 58 9 


1 62% 
M a 
2278 ft 
7 12 


96 1% 

7 24 
4 48*. 
4® 91? 


7,1 38% 
39 38% 
_ 2 5% 


MBI 599 ft 

MC 13733 1ft 

MIW 35 9** 

MPSis 10 47, 

MTS J* 114 23** 

MTV 6 33*, 

MackTr 293 10% 

UadGE £29 37 2ft 

MajRt 58 9 

Malms .Oie i® 13% 
MgSa 265 Ift 

MsnJtw .60 156 Ift 

MfraN, 124 412 40 

Maneite 00 9 1ft 

Margo* 1096 4% 

Marqat 51 ft 

MridNs I 507 37% 
Mscofs 188 20% 

Mnstor 380 2% 
UamS .10 ® 34% 

Maxcra 1447 1ft 

Manuel 6 Ift 

MayPt 1625 3 

MaynOI 232 4% 

MeCro* JB 1446 36% 
McFari 85 10% 

Msdex -05 19 ft 

MedCra 242 5% 

Mentor M3 M% 

MentrG 668 17** 

MercBc 1.92 102 43% 

MbtcBb .96 15 37 

MrdBca 1.® 312 41% 

Merffln .84 74 22% 


Merffin .84 74 2ft 2ft 22% + % 

UeryG 121 16% 157, 181, - % 

MKORt 429 22*« 22 22% + % 

Micro 105 ft 3 3 - % 

MterMk 2*0 ft 6% 6% 

Micrdy .06 178 5% 5% 5% - % 

MicrTc 72*3 12 11% 11%+ % 

Mlcrap 496 11% 11% 11%+ % 

MicSms 95 B% ft ft 

MdPcA 23 3% 2', 2',- % 

MdSFd .40 225 23% 22% 23 + % 

Midfflk 104 234 42% 4ft 42% + % 

MdwAtr 1721 ft B 6% — % 

MIIHiS .44 2403 25% 2ft 25 + % 

M tlltem 106 4% ft 4% 

Milbpr .48 115 50% » 50 - % 

Minocr US2 <% ft 4 7-16 -1-14 

MUBiar B2fl 23*a 2ft 23*4 + % 

UGaak 838 8% ft 7-1% 

MobICB 438 1ft 12 12 

Modtoes .68 H78 25»« 24% 251; + % 

Moiedr 91 10% 10** 10% + % 

Mote* .03 161 38*2 38*4 38% 

MonfCI .45a 21 29 28*2 29 

MonAM 47 1ft 16 18 + % 

MonoJh T7CS 1ft Ift 1ft- % 


ft ft 

24*4 24% ♦ % 

13% 13% + % 

22% 22%+ % 
53% 54%+ *4 

20% 22*4 + 1 
Ml. 16 ♦ 1% 
13 13% + % 

IB ,8% * % 
62% 62*4 - % 
29 29*« - 1% 

6% 6** + % 
12 12 - % 
7% 7% + % 

2% 27, -3-16 

1% 1% - % 
2< 24 - % 

47% 48% 

9% 9% 

1ft 187,+ % 
37% 38 + % 
37% 38% + % 
5% 9, 

53% 55% +2 
2ft 29*?+ % 
22% 22% 

«% 16% - % 

M 

9 9% — % 

1ft 1ft 
ft 0%+ % 
ft 47,- % 
2ft 23% + % 
33 33 

1ft . 1ft 

% *?-+X 

125, 1ft- %. 
11 », 12 - % 
1ft 1ft - % 
39 40 +% 

19% 19% 

4% 4%* % 

ft ft + % 
36*4 37% + 1% 
20% 20% + % 

2 1-16 2*, 

33% 33% — % 
19 19% - % 

13 13 - % 

2% 3 

4% 4% 

36*4 36*4- % 

lO*. ,0** - % 
8% 8** 
ft ft - % 

13% M%+ % 

161* IT** + l* 
43 43 - % 

38% 37 + % 
40% 407, 

Zft 2ft + % 
157, 101, - *. 

22 2?'. + % 

3 3 - % 

ft ft 
5% 5*4- % 

11 % 11 %+ % 
, 1 % 11 %+ % 
77, ft 
2% 2% - % 
22% 23 + % 
4ft 4ft + % 

B B% - % 
2ft 25 + % 
ft 4% 

50 M - % 
ft 4 7-16 -1-16 
22% S3*. + % 
ft 7 - 1% 
12 12 


486 B% 71, 

173 ,6% 1£ 

137 1ft 13% 

553 0% 77, 

22 23 22% 

193 17% 17% 

9® 9% 6% 

1203 2*| I', 

1155 15% MS, 
146 1ft ,31, 
1766 ,0*, ft 

J J 

505 8% ft 

80 6 59* 

99 421; 42 
26, 20% 20% 
266 ft ft 
tor 251; 247. 
52 8% 77, 

32 7t* 7 

56 Zft 2S% 

51 167, 18% 

K K 

287 22% 22% 
36 9 ft 

54 25 24% 

262 15% 15% 
46 9% ft 

210 II 1ft 
1749 60% 76 

54 56% 5ft 
3, 6% 6% 

1525 13 11 

6534 17% 17 

48 ft 6% 

138 14% M% 
504 11% 1ft 


EncTI -fee 177 «H* 29% 30% + % 
Ertytod 9 ft 9% ft 

EvnSut 41 HH, 20% 20% - % 

Ejtovir 858 18% 16% 1ft + % 

F F 

FOP 1 8 8 8 +% 

FMI 114 lt% 11% 11% 

FamRast Mr ft 1% ft + % 

Farmf 256 127, 12% Ift - % 

FrtnG 1.76 1745 72 7ft 717, 

FtxJGps 60S 16% W 16% - % 

forottu 136 3% 3% 3% 

Fibram 404 18% 1£ 16% + % 


KLA 2S7 

Itv Pbr 36 

tomans 44 54 

torcht 262 

tosler 46 

toydon 210 

Kemp LBO ,749 

KyCnU 1 54 

tow 31 

KeyTm 1525 

Kinder .06 6534 

Kray 06 48 

Kruger .38 W 

Kidcka 504 


9% — % 
33%-% 
M%- % 
ft- % 
15%+ % 
57,- % 
527; 

27%- % 
15%+ % 

2ft + % 
ft- % 
17>, 

6%- % 
141? -ft 
25% + % 

S ♦ % 

1 11.18 -1-16 
,1 

16 - % 
33% + % 

8 

16 + % 
ft- % 
13% 

a%+ % 

23 

,7i*+ % 

9*4 + % 

I'l- % 

15%+ % 

13% 

ft- % 


MorRo .01 , ift 

Monsn -48 311 21% 

Moseloy 4251 5% 

MorClb .30 ,, 17 

Mylans .10 3794 17% 


MCA Cp 
NMS 
Napcos 
NBnTex 78 


18% ift+ % 


21% 

21 

21%+ % 

5% 

5 

5,-16 + 1-16 

17 

17 

17 - % 

17% 

17 

1ft + % 

N 1 

4% 

N 

ft 

ft+ % 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ift 

,0 

10% 


NBnTex 78 2 20% 20% 20% + % 

NttCtya 1 50 812 39% 3ft 39% + % 

MCptra 00 32S 25% 25 »% + % 

NOaa .44 <44 177, 17% 17% + % 

NHItCa .34 SO* 18*4 18 18% - % 

NtLumb 25 4% 4% ft - % 

NWicrn 730 3% 3 ft 


25 

ft 

41? 

730 

ft 

3 

294 

41* 

ft 

22 

7* 

ft 

,65 

6*4 

6 

111 

6*? 

ft 

1595 

16 

1ft 


® 35% 
972 10*, 


8 %+ % 
5% 

42% + % 
2W.+ V 

5%+ % 

a + % 

8-i, 
7%+ % 
2ft 

Ift - % 

22 % - % 
ft+ % 
25 + % 
IS* 

9 + % 
II 

BOi*- % 
55% + 1 

ft 

11 % - % 
17%+ % 
8% 

Ml, 

11 %+ % 


fC Bua .64 225 37% 
NHrnpS n 437 41*3 
NJNU 1.12b 29 34*; 

Nwtdfik ,5a 2B3S 21% 
Newpl .06 74 20*4 

NwpPh 214 12% 

NiCalg 379 1 

Nika B 404484 17 

Nordsn .68 St 19 

Monteir .44 148 53*4 
NrakBa .23 61 53% 

Norsan 61 ft 

NAlUn 54 ft 

NestSv 1164 207, 

MwNQ 152 47 20 

NwNL, .80 1373 27% 
NwstPS £20 29 26% 

NOrtO 106 57 61% 

NuelPh ,44 5', 

Numrv ,29 6% 
Nuiwcs .56 592 18 

NuMod, 67 7% 

0 

Ocaaner ,14 ft 

OcflLtS 328 9% 

OgUGe 1.06 434 47 

OflioCB £80 649 75?* 
OJdKra 1.10 42 3d* 

OidRps 74 158 38% 

OhJSptt £80 85 Sft 

OneBcp .60 202 35 
OnLme K 1ft 

OpoeC 77 M% 

OpBeR S3 24% 

Ortane 11 13% 

OrtW 1891 7% 

OrtaCp UB2 4 

Oefimn SO 2D 6 

OWTO £84 29 347, 

OwrExp 48 ft 

OwnMs 08 45 17% 

Chaco ID % 


172 10*, ft 10 + % 
25 ST*; 37 37-1 

37 41% a 41%+ ft 
29 341? 34% 34% - % 
136 21% 20% SI + % 
74 20% 201; 20% 


66 1ft 
77 14% 
53 24% 
11 13'? 
1891 7% 

UK 4 


12>* 12*, - % 

, i -vra 

16% Ifil, 

18 10+1 
52% S3 

% ir - 

ft ft + % 
SOI, 2ft + % 
1ft 1ft 
26% 271,- % 
26*? 265* 

6ft 61 
51? 5% + % 

6 ft+ % 
17% IB + % 

7 7%+ % 

0 

2% 2% - «| 
9% ft 
46% 47 + % 
73% 75% + b 
34 34%+ % 

3ft 3ft- % 
22 22% - % 
3ft 35+7, 
,0 10 
l+% 14% - % 

24% 24% - % 
,3% 13% 

*4 7%+ % 

S ' i 

^ ’■ 

171* 17% + I, 

% % - i-re 


Continued on Page 33 
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BASE LENDING RATES 


ABN Bank 12}% 

Allied Dunbar ft Co. 12 }% 

Allied Mata Bank 12}% 

American Express Bk. 12}% 

Amro Bank 12}% 

Henry Ansbacher 12}% 

Associates Gap. Carp... 12 % 

Banco de Bueno 12}% 

Bank Hapoolii n — 22 }% 

Bank (OK) ... 12}% 

BCd 12}% 

Bank of Ireland ......... 12}% 

Bank of Cyprus 12}% 

Bank of India .'. — 12}% 

Bank of Scotland 12}% 

Basque Beige Lfid ...... 12}% 

Bardays Bank ........ 12 % 

Beneficial Trust Ltd ... 13}% 
Brit. Bank of BCd. East 12}% 

■ Brown Shipley 12 % 

CL Bank Nederland... 12 % 
Canada Permanent ... 12}% 

CayrerLtd. 12 % 

Cedar Holdings — 13 % 

■ Charterhouse Japhet.. 12}% 

Citibank NA ~ 12}% 

Citibank Savings 1 12}% 

City Merchants Bank 12}% 
Clydesdale Bank 12}% 

. C. E. Coates & Co. Ltd. 13 % 
Comm. Bk. N. East ... 12}% 
Consolidated Credits... 12}% 
Continental Trust Ltd. 12 }% 

Go-operative Bank *12}% 

TbeCypras Popular Bk. 12}% 
Duncan Lavde ........ 12}% 

E. T. Trust 13 % 

E nte r Trust tjiy 13 <*• 

Financed & Gen. Sec. 12}% 

: First Nat. Fin. Corp ... 18}% 
First Nat Sec. Ltd. ... 13}% 

■ Robert Fleming A Go. 12}% 

Robert Fraser A JPtrs. 13}% 
Grtodlays Bank — 332}% 

'■Guinness Mahon 12}% 


IBEambnw Bank ....... 

Horn* W© ft Gen. Trust 

iStfll Samuel 

C. Hoare ft Co. 

Hongkong ft Sumdisl 
Johnson. Matthey Bkrs. 
Enowsley ft Co. Ltd. ... 

Uoyds Bank ........... 

Edwar d Hanson ft Co. 
Meghraj ft Sons Ltd. ... 

Midland Bank ....... 

I Morgan Grenfell 

Mount Credit Corp JLtd. 
National Bk. of Kuwait 
National Orobank ... 
National Westminster 
Northern Bank Ltd. ... 
Norwich Gen. Dust ... 

People's Trust 

PK Finans. IntL (UK) 
Provincial Trust Ltd... 
B. Raphael ft Sons ... 
Ro xbu rgh e Guarantee 
Royal Bank of Scotland 
Royal Trust Cou Canada 
Standard Chartered ... 

TCB 

Trustee Savings Bank 
United Bank of Kuwait 
United Mizrahi Bank... 
Westpac Banking Corp. 
wadteaway Lekfiaw .. 
Yorkshire Bank 


Financial Times Monday Ftetwuaiy S 1988 

CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


■ Member* of Ot Accepting Howaos 
CouunfttM. 

* 7-day deposits 8.70%. 1 -month 

030%. Top Tlss C2. 50Q+ at 3 
months nodes 1106%. At call 
when £10,0004* remains dsposKad. 

* CaD deports £1.000 sod over 
9% grass. 

1 Mortg a g e bsss rets. 

S Demand dep. Mortgage 13%. 
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U.S. $400,000,000 



The Kingdom of Belgium 

Floating Rate Notes Due February, 2000 

In accordance with theprovisions of the Notes, 
notice is hereby given that interest payable on 
28th February. 1986 vwl amount to U.Sl$ 10.389'32 per 
U.S.S250.000 Note. 

i nterest rate s applicable are as follows: 

30th Aug. 1986 to 30th Sept 1986- 8V«% 

30th Sept, 1985 to 31 st Oct 1985- 8Vfe% 

31 st Oct 1986 to 29th Nov. 1985- 85*6% 

29th Nov. 1985 to 31st Dec. 1985- 8^s% 

31st Dec. 1985 to 31st Jan. 1986- 8%% 

31st Jan. 1986 to 28th Feb. 1986- 8 Yia% 

Agant Banks 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of NewYock 

London 
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High 

Uudi 

82.12 

92.17 

Jen* 

82.02 

8207 

Sapt 

9\M 

91 .SB 

Doe 

91.81 

91.86 

March 

9136 

9IJO 

June 

91.12 

91.15 


30 JO 

90.96 

Dk 

80.70 

9b 76 
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CAP GEMINI SOGETI S.A. 

has acquired the Consulting Division of 

CGA COMPUTER INC. 


Jhe undersigned acted as financial adviserd 
to Cep Gemini Sogeti SjL. 


LAZARD FREBES et Ge. 

January 8, 1986 


LAZARD FREBES & Co. 
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Fears on Opec and bank lending 


Prime rote 

Broken lose rate ........... 

Fad funds — 

Fed funds at Intervention 


Interest rates fell on Die 
London money market last week, 
as it became clear the Bank of 
England had tnnnagrei to avoid 
a rise in clearing bank base 
rates. Three • month sterling 
Interbank was around 12} per 
cent on Friday, compared with 
13} per cent at the end of the 
previous week, as a slightly more 
confident mood was established. 


UK clearing banks base 
lending rate 12} per cent 
since January 9 

ally felt that the Bank of 
England had handled wen a 
difficult situation. 

Speaking at the time of Ucdon 



against the pr es en t agreed total Tr»^*y BHb ft 

quota c£ 16m barrels. . One mom* 

Tomorrow the UK money Two month 
supply and bank tending figures, Thra* month .... 

for the month taking in the six month 

Christmas period, are published Ont y*ar 

mid are expected to show anoChar Two y««r 

rise in bank tending. Three y«»r _ 

These two facta® are likely to Four ynr 

keep 12 k foreign exchanges and Hva W r _ 
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